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TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD, 


]J O-H No 


By Divine Providence 


Lord Arch- biſhop of York, 


Primate of England and 
Metropolitan. 


May it pleaſe your Grace , | 
HAT I preſume to prefix ſo 


great a Name to theſe Pa- 
pers, 1s not that I ima- 
'F gine they bear any proporti- 
/f on to the Honour, but only need 
| the ſupport of your Patronage ; 
|| 2 Credit lefs F oor your Grace's 
would not be ſufficient to coun- 
A 3 tenance 


| Currence in the choice of your 


diſtinguiſhing to reliſh an Ad- 


ar. The Relation [ have to that 


The Epiſtle Deaicatory. 


renance and authorize Morality in 
a loole and diſſolute.W orld. 
My Lord, 1 confeſs my elf 
Principal in this nagar. up- 
on your Goodneſs, bur muſt, 
out of a little kind of Revenge, 
bring in the Learned-and Ingeni- 
ous Undertakers, as Acceſſaries for 
their ready and unanimous con: 


Grace for their Patron : And in- 
deed , who better qualified for 
che ProteQtion of an 'incomparas 
ble Moraliſt, than ſo great a Di- 
\11c? tho none more unki to re- 
commend him to it than my ſelf. 
Your Lordſhip's Character is too 
high, and you taſte too fine and 


dreſs from.1o- mean a Pen ; and 
-I find the confidence of the At- 
tempr obliges me to account for 
the Motives that induc'd me to 


kk YL 


fa- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

famous Cathedral, which your Grace 
is pleas'd ſo frequently to fill with 
your excellent Preſence, and ani- 
mate with your admirable Di(- 
courſes 3 as alſo that I had to your 
venerable Predeceſſo! ; and to that 
Learned and Worthy Society 
which enjoys the peculiar Hos 
nour of having my Lord Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of York its Viſiter, firſt encou. 
rag'd, and will, I hope, in ſome 
meaſure, qnalile my boldneſs 
in the Dedication : Beſdes, be- 
ing conſcious. no production of 
my own could ever delerve to 
_ appear under your Grace's Name, 
| thought it! more eligible to run 
the risk of Cenſure, than be found » 
wanting. even'to a borrow'd op- 
portunity of expreſſing that great 
Zeal and Veneration | have for 
your Lordſhip's Merits, by Incli- 
nation as well as Duty. And yet, 
for my own part, my Lord , I 
| A 4 who 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
who conceive my ſelf, .upon the 
above-mention'd Reaſons, bound 
to devote my beſt, though the 
meaneſt endeavours - imaginable, 
to your Grace's Honours and Ser- 
vice, ſhould ſcarce have offered a 
Perſon in vour Lordſhip's Station 
the ealie products of 4 few va- 
cant hours 3 did not the number 
and worth of the Gentlemen 
concern'd, enhance the value of 
the Preſent ; had not the Argu- 
ment and Affinity with my Profeſ- 
ſion ; and were there not Precedent 


| both Ancient and Modern on my 


ſide. The Learn'd Eraſmus has 
dedicated his Verſton of one fins 
gle Chapter of our Author's Morals 
to one of your Graces Predecel- 
ſors ; and another, the-firſt in this 
Volume, to the great Monarch, K; 
Henry the Eight. And would:not 
this bring me off, . yet I perſwade 
my {elf the Candowr of your Grace's 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Temper, would prove a fure- Re- 
fuge at laſt, and eaſily pardon 
what the ſeverity of your Judg- 
ment could not approve, The 
Truth is, my Lord, I was indebt- 
ed ſome publick - Teſtimony of 
my Gratitude to your Grace's ex- 
cellent Predeceſſor ; but Had not 
wherewith co diſcharge the Debt : 
BH This Sum was lent me, but too 
WW late; and then who had a better 
Title toit; and .to Wy 


Whom could 
I with more honeſty pay it, than 
to: him who ſucceeds him. in his 
great Abilities, as well as 1n his 
See? And he (for I muſt, endea- 
vour to- be juſt toa Memory (o 
$ i precious) came every way up to 
- Wl che Dignity of his Charatter ; bad 
s WW a rare happineſs in {<conding the 
> Þ Determinarions of a-clear and dil- 
x | cecning Judgment,'with at invin- 
e I cible Reſolution in the purſuic of 
'S 
7 


them. - He was molt religiouſly 
{3 Pious 


T he Epiſtle Deaicatory. 


Pious towards his God, without 
leaning towards either the Foppe- 
ries of Superſtition, or the Rants of 
Enthuſiaſm ; zealous for the Church 
without Bigottry in his Head, 'or 
Intereſt in his Heart z obſtinately 
Loyal to his Sovereign, out of 
Conſcience, Learned , without 
Pomp and Noile ; of an ealy, yet 
awful kindneſs to his Depen- 
dants, and of a wonderful affa- 
bility to all Men : In ſhort, one 
to be equall'd by few, out-done 
perhaps by none, bur his Succel- 
ſor. | 

As to the Author himſelf, my 
Lord, your Grace has not only 
ſhown your ſelf an accurate 
Judge of his great Worth in his 
own Native Language, by the 
great eſteem you have always 
had for him, but has farther 
ſet an additional value upon him, 
in making many of the noble 
Pre- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Precepts he delivers, ſpeak Eng- 
liſh long ago through the whole 
courſe of your Life, and in re- 
lation to any farther Verſion of 
him, I think I need only fay, tis 
pity ſuch equally bright and ſo- 
lid Notions ſhould be confin'd to 
a very few Readers of the Origi-. 
nal, and perhaps fewer Judges of 
his Senſe : Lie buried either under 
the rubbiſh of his own Greek, 
or the unfaſhionable and unintel- 
ligible Engliſh of an antiquated 
Tranſlator, If it need any far- 
ther vindication, I am ſenſible 
"ris either to thoſe, who would 
ingrols all good ſenſe to them- 
ſelves, or who are too lazy or too 
weak for the performance, whom 
I am not bound to fatisfie. It 
any thing - prove but happy 
enough to recommend the de- 
fign to your Grace, *ewill be ſut- 
ficient to gain it the approbation 


of 


The Epiitle Deaicatory. 


of all underſtanding Men ; and 
for others , their diſlike will be 
really a Kindneſs. Your Lord- 
{hip's good Opinion will make a 
Tranſlation authentick : But, my 
Lord, it is not only the knowing, 
but the good Man, the tried 
Royaliſt, and the excellent Biſhop, 
that render you admirable. Your 
valt and ative Genius qualifrd 
you for Government, and your 
Learning and Piety, ſtriking upon 
the diſcerning Goodneſs of your 
Royal Patron, determin'd it tothe 
Church; A Prince, who as in 
all things elſe, ſo in this particular- 
ly, makes good his Claim to that 
Illuftrious Ticle of Defender of the 
Faith; that he fills up the moſt 
eminent Statipns in the Church 
with ſuch vigorous and able Aſ- 
ſertors of it as your Grace. And 
indeed, who better deſerv'd to 
be intruſted with the Spiritual 

Sword 
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The Eptitle Dedicatory. 
Sword now, than he who once ſo 
bravely wielded the Temporal in 
its Defence ? And yet, .my Lord, 
the Arch-biſhop ſeems to be the 
leaſt part of your, Character. 
Now that you are arriv'd at al- 
moſt the higheſt Pinacle of the 
Temple ; you grow greater in 
the good Opinion of all Men, 
by a generous Contempt of the 
Vanities of Greatneſs under 
your view, and rife by your 
Condeſcenfions. For you have 


not unlearn'd the Offices of 


an Inferiour Order , from your 
advancement to a Superiour. 
The great and ancient Ciry of 
Vork is not more the Center of 
your Government, than your Cure 
the ſubject of your Paſtoral and 
Miniſterial Care. And to fill 
up all the momentous Duties of 
your Sacred Function , and ren- 
der you truly Primitive, You 

ſecond 


The Epiſtle Deaicatory. 
ſecond the unparallel'd Eloquence 
of your Tongue with that of 
your Life : whilſt the one teaches 
' your Auditors their Duty, the 
other encourages their Prattiſe ; by 
that you moſt clearly mſtrut, 
by this . you moſt effectually 
apply ; and this, and yet much 
more than this, is but the firſt 
Fruits the earneſt of a few Months 
Fnjoyment of your Dignity, 
Your Lordſhip muſt . :(may. [ 
with all humility. uſe, the liber- 
ty of the Expreſſion) give n 
leave to promiſe the World 
mighty things from a. concur: 
rence of ſuch great and nobl: 
Qualifications, My Lord, I pre 
' tend not to Panegyrick in wh; 
I ſay; am not fond of lighting 
a Taper to the Sun. All perſon 
who« have any merit of their 
own, muſt acknowledge you 
Graces : Your Actions are your true 

Elogies; 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Elogies; and he muſt have your 
own Tongue or Pen, and have che 
Honour perſonally to know you, 
who would rightly praiſe you. 
I cannot flatter, and beſides your 
Grace is above it. Plutarch*s Eflay 
upon the Subject is enough to 
make a Man abominate that 
ſordid and unmanly Artifice, 
And your Lordſhip's Sagacity 
would eafily diſcover me with- 
out the help of his DireCtions. 
But, my Lord, your minutes are 
too precious that I ſhould any 
farther rob your Grace, or your 
Province, of them ; and my deep 
Senſe, and juſt value of your 
Grace's merits naturally conclude 
In wiſhes for along and happy 

ontinuance of their Influence a- 
mongſt us. That therefore your 
Grace may live an aged Patron 
and Promoter of Learning and 


Induſtry ; Example of Piety and, 
; - Re- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Religion, Support and 'Orha- 
mens to - the- beſt of Churches, 
and the. Spirit and Genjus of your 
own Province in-particular, 1s the 
paſſionate and dil-jntereſsd wiſh 


of, © 
| My Lord, 


f Your Graces moſt Obedient , 


J 


* 
o »t 


| | »y | 4 
1 * and moſ? Devoted Servant, . : 


GEORGE TUL LIE. 
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How. to know a Flatterer from a 
Friend. X 


Exgliſhed by Mr. Tullie, of Queen's- 
Colledge. 


Antiochus Philopapputs 
LATO is 47 Opinion, that * tis very pat- 


donable in a Man to acknowledge that he 

has an extraordinary Paſfion. for himſelf, 

and yet the Humor is attended with this 

ill Chloganh beſides ſeveral others, that it ren- 
ders us incapable of making a right Judgment of 
our ſelves ; for/our  AﬀeCtions uſually blind our 
diſcerning Faculties, unleſs we have learn'd to : 
raiſe them above the ſordid Level of things con- 
penial and familiar to us, to thoſe which are tru- 
y noble and excellent in themſelves. And hence 
is that we are fo frequently expog'd to the At- 
mpts of a Paraſite, under the Diſguiſe and Vi- 
zard of a Friend: for Self-love, that grand Flatterer 
within, willingly entertains another from without, 
ho will both ſooth up and ſecond the Man in the 
zood Opinions he has conceiv'd of himſelf. For be 
who deſervedly lies under the Charadter of one that 

Yves to be Katter'd, is doubtles ſufficiently fond of 

B higy- 


" ally rhe moſt obliging, the moſt brave and gene- 


and the-Ruine of their - Kingdoms: Therefore # 


Hew to know a Flatterer from 4 Friend. Vol. H. 


himſelf ; and through abundance' -of Complai- 
ſfance to his own Perſon, not only wiſhes, but 
thinks himſelf Maſter of all thoſe Perfe&tions 
which may recommend him to others. And tho 
ind-ed it be laudable enough to covet ſuch Ac- 
compliſhments, yet is it altogether unſafe for any 
Man to fancy them inherent in him. 

Now it Truth be a Ray of the Divinity, as 
Plate fays it is, and the Source of all the Gaod 
that derives upon either Guds or Men, then cer- 
tainly the Flatterer muſt be look*d upon as a pub- 
lick Enemy to all the Gods, and eſpecially to 4- 
poilo ; for he always adts cannter tothat c&)ebracet] 
Oracle of his { Knew your fatf'; ] endeavouring to 
make every Man his own Cheat, by. keeping 
him ignoranf of the good and ill Qualities that 
are in him ; whereupon the Good never arrive at 
perfection, ard the Hl grow 'incorrigible. - 7 

Did Flattery indeed, as moſt other Vistgr- 
tunes do, generally or altogether wait on.\ 
debauch'd and-ignoble '-part of Mankind, the 
Miſchief were of leſs Conſequence, and might 
admit of an'eafier Prevenrion : But, as Worms 
breed moſt in ſweet und tender Woods ; fo uſu 


rous Tempers readilieſt receive,” and longeſt en- 
tertain the flattering Inſect, that hangs and/grows 
upon them. And fince, to uſe Simonides's'Exprel 
ſion, it is not for Perſons of a narrow Fortune, 
but for Gentlemen of Eftates, ro keep a good 
Stable of Horſes ; ſo never faw_ we Flattery-the 
Atrendant of the Poor, the inglorious and incon- 
fiderable © Plebeian, but of the *Grandees of the 
World, the "Diſtemper and Bane of great Famy 
lies and Aﬀairs, the Plague 'in Kings Chamben, 


Vol. {I. \ ow i pow 4 Flevrebet from @ Friend. 
is a Buſuiefs #f. no ſmall ithpbrtatce, and which 
requires no ordinary Circutnſpetion, fo to be-a- 
ble to know a Flatterer in every Shape he aſſumes, 
10 that the Counterfeit Ref. mblance ſometime' or 0- 
C- ther bring,not .crue Friendſhip it (elf into Suſpicion 
1 and Pif're repute. For Parafics, like Lice, which 
deſert a dying Man, whoſe pall'd and vapid Blood 
as can feed theni no longer, never intermix in dry 
24 and inlipid Buſineſs, where there's nothing to be 
IF got ; but prey upon a nobler” Quarry, the Mi- 
b- niſters of State, and Porenrates of the Earth, and 
A- afterwards lowſily ſhirk off, if the Greameſ of 
eq their Fortune chance to leave diem. - Bur it will 
not be Wiftom in us to Ray till fuch fatal Jon- 
Qtures, and then try the Experiment, which will 
not only be uſeleſs, but dangerous and hurtful ; 
for 'tis a deplorable thing for 4 Mart to find' hire 
felf then deſtitute of F ids, when he moſt wants 
thern, and has not 4b'O neither of Ex- 
changing his falſe, hisfairhlefs, or a faſt and ho- 
neſt Friend, And therefgre we ſhould rather try 
-our Friefid, as we.do our Money, whether or-no 
he be paſſable and current, hefore- we need hiai. 
For "ris not 'ehough to diſcover the Cheat'to our 
Coſt, but we muſt ſo underſtand the Flatrerer, 
that he put 'n6 Cheat uporr us; otherwiſe we 
ſhould 4 lize thoſe who uk needs take Poyſon 
to know .its Stterigth, and fooliſhly hazard their 
L.ife to inforch their Judgment, And as we can- 
hot approve of this careleſs, fo'neither of that þ* 
ſcrupulous Humour of tho, who takitig 
Meaſures of true Friendſhip only Fog. the bare 
Honeſty and uſefulneſs of the Mans immediately 
ſulpe&t a pleaſant and eafic Converſation for a 
Cheat. Bf a Friend is not a dull, taſteleſs thimg, 
nor does the Decorwn of F ricnſtip PI_ 
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neſs and auſterity. of Temper, but its very Port 
. and Gravity is ſoft and amiable : 


 Phere Love and all the Graces do reſide. 
Far *tis not only a Comfort to the Aid, 
T enjoy he Courtefi of his kind Friend, 


As Euripides ſpeaks ; but Friendſhip extends it ſelf 
to both Fortunes, as well. brightens and adorns 
Proſperity, as allays the Sorrows that attend Ad- 
verſity. And as, Euenus uſed to lay, That Fire 
makes the beſt Sauce ; ſo Friendſhip, wherewith 
God has ſeaſoned; the Gircumſtances of our Mor- 
tality, gives a Reliſh to every Condition, renders 
them all eaſe, ſveet, and agreeable enough. 
And indeed, did ngt the Laws of Friendſhip ad- 
mit of a little Pleafantry and good Humor, why 
ſhould the Paraſite | in{inuate himſelf, under that 
Diſguiſe ?; And; yer he, as counterfeit Gold, imi- 
rates the Brightneſs and Luſtre of the true, always, 
puts on the Ealinefs| and Freedom of a Friend, is 
always pleaſant: and obliging, and ready to com- 
ply.with the Humor of his Company. And there; 
fore;'tis na way , reaſonable neither, to look upon 
every juſt Character. that is given us as a piece of 
Flatrery ; for certainly a due and ſeaſongble Com-. 
mendation is as much the-Duty , of one Friend tg 
another, as. a pertinent and ferious Reprehenſion 
nay, indeed a ſowr querulous Temper is perfectly 
repugnant to the Laws of Friendſhip and Conver- 
ſation : whereas a Man takes a Chiding patiently 
From a Friend, who is as ready to praiſe his Ver- 
tues,. as to animadvert upon his Viecg, willingly 
perlwading himſelt that meer Necelhty os” 
m 
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him to reprimand, whom Kindneſs had firſt moy- 
ed to commend: him. Why then, may ſome ſay, 
is infinitely difficult at this'Rate, to diſtinguiſh 
a Flatterer from a Friend, fince there's nv appa- 
rent Difference, either betwixt the - Satisfa&tion 
they create, or the Praiſes they beſtow. Nay, 
'tis obſervable,athat a. Paraſite'is frequently more 
obſequious and obliging than a Friend himſelf. 
if Well, the way then to diſcover the Diſparity ? 
1s a Why, Þll tell you : If you would learn the Cha- 
]- rater of a true ſubtil Flatterer, who nicks | his 
re Point Secundum Artem ; you mult not with the 
h I Vulgar, miſtake thoſe ſordid Smell-Feaſts, and 
r= WH poor Trencher-flaves, fog your Men, #»ho begin 
rs Wl to prate as ſoon as they have waſh'd their Hands in 
1. WY order to Dinner, as one ſays of them; and ee 
{- WH they are well warmed with a good Cur of the 
firſt Diſh, and a Glaſs of Wine, betray the nar- 
row Soul that acts them, by the nauſeous and 
fulſome Buffoonry they vent ar Table. For ſure 
there needed no- great Sagacity to deteCt the Flat- 
tery of Melanthius, Alexander Pherecus's Paraſite, 
who being asked how his Maſter was murdered ? 
made anſwer, "That he was run through his Body 
ato the Side. Nor muſt we, again, confine our 
Notions of Flatterers, to thoſe ſharping Fellows, 
7ho ply about Rich Mens Tables, whom neither 
ie, nor Sward, nor Porter, can keep from Sup- 
der ; nor Yet to ſuch as were thoſe Female Para- 
ates of Cyprus, who going into Syriq, were Nick- 
nam'd Steps, becauſe they cringed ſa to the great 

dies'of that: Country, thar they mounted their 
Chariots on their Backs. 7 

Well, but afterall, Who is this Flatterer then, 
whom we ought fo induſtriouſly, toavoid ? 
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- gether. But ſince wecan by no means admit of 
Enemy periſh with bim ; but had rather ſtill endea- 
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I anſwer: He: who neither profefics, nor ſeenis 
to flatter; who never haunts yotr- Kitchyng, 4s 
never obſeryed ro watch the Dial, that he may 
nick. your Sypper-time ; who won't drink to Ex- 
cefs, but will keep his Brains about him ; who is 
prying and inquiſitive, would mix. in your Buft- 
nefs, and wind himſelf into your Secrets. In 
ſhort, he who a&ts the Friend, not with the Air 
of a Comedian or a Satyriſt, but with the Port 
and Gravity of a Tragedian : For, as Plate fay#, 
"Tis the height of Injuſtice to appear Fuſt, and be re- 
ally a Knave. So are we to look upon thoſe Flat- 
terers as moſt dangerous, who walk not bare-fac'd, 
but” in diſguiſe ; whagmake no ſpart, but mind 
their Buſineſs ; for theſe often perſonate the true 
and (incere Friend fo exa&tly, that 'tis enough to 
make him fall underthe like Suſpicion of a Cheat, 
unleſs we be extreamly curious in remarking the 
Difference betwixt them. - It's ſtoried of Gobias, 
{one of the Perſian Nobility, who joyn'd with Da+ 
ri45 againſt the Mags) that being in purſuit of one 
of them, he accidentally ſtept mto a little obſcure 
Houſe, where he abſconded, and there feil upon 
him ; during the Scuffle, Darius came in, and 
drew upon the Enemy, but durſt not puth at 
him, leſt perhaps he might wound his Confede- 
rate Gobrias with the Thruſt ; whereupon Gobrial 
bad him, rather than fail, run both through to- 


that vulgar Saying, Let my Friend periſh, ſo ny 


vour at the Diſcovery of a Paraſite from a F 
notwithſtanding the nearnefs of the Reſemblance, 
we aught to uſe our urmoſt Care, left at any time 
we indifferently rejet the Good with the Bad, 
or unadviſedly retain the Bad with the Good, the 

| 3 Friend 
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Friend and: Flatterer-together. For as thole wild 
Grains which uſually grow up.with Wheat, and 
are of the ſame Figure and Bigneſs with ir, are 
not ealily winnowed from it ; for they either can- 
not paſs through the holes of the Sieve, it narrow, 
or paſs rogether wth the Wheat, if larger : Sos 
it infinitely difficulr to diſtinguiſh, Flattery from 
Friendſhip, becauſe the one fo exquilitely mixes. 
with all the Paſhans, Humors,. tereſt, and In- 
clinarions of the others. 

Now becauſe the Enjoyment of a Friend is at- Wherein 
tended with the greateſt SatisfaRion incident to; ® Flatte- 
Humanity, and therefore the Flatterer always en- ae ry 
deavors to render bis Converſation highly plea- a Friend. 
fant and agreeable. 0 I. Inan a- 

Again, Becauſe all Acs of Kindnefs and my- 8'<cavle 
tual Beneficence are the conſtant Attendams upon ow Ry 
true Friendſbip (on which account we - uſually 2, in the 
lay, 4 Friend is mare neceſſary than Fire or Wa- Perfor- 
ter) therefore the Flatterer is ready upon every Tance of 
occaſion to abtrude his Service upon you, and will any Os 
with an indefatigable Buſtle and Zeal, ſeek ro ob= 
lige you, it he can. ' 

In the next Place, the: Paraſite obſerving that 3. In the 
all true Friendſhip takes its Origin from a Con- —_ of 
currence of like Humors and Incliations, and thar ming 
the fame Paſfions, the ſame Averſations and De- 1nclinati- 
fires are the firſt Cement of a true and laſting ons, the 
Friendſhip ; he turns inamediately all aft Matter, Orizin of 
capable of every: Form, like foft Wax, pliant and --—<qxh 
yielding to any Imprethon, that the Perion on - 
whom he deligns ſhall think-fit ro ſtamp upon him ; 
and, in fine, fo neatly reſembles the Original, that 


one would ſwear, 


Sire thou the very Achilles art, and not bis Son. 
B 4 But 
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4. In re- Bur the moſt exquiſite Fineneſs of a Flatrerer, 
Pc 1cnd- confiſts in his Imitation of that Freedom of Dif: 
F:icnd, Courſe, which Friends particularly uſe-in mutual- 
ly reprehending each other. | 
For-finding that Men ufually take it for what it 
really is, the natural Language of- Friendſhip, as 
peculiar to it as certain Notes or Voices are to 
certain Animals ; and that, on the- contrary, a 
ſhie and ſheepiſh Reſerv'dneſs looks both rude and 
unfriendly, he lets not even this proper Charadter 
of a Friend eſcape his Imitation. But as skilful 
Cooks uſe to correft luſhious Meats with ſharp 
| and pionant Sawce, that they may not be ſoapt to 
| overcharge the Stomach ; fo he ſeaſons his Flattery 
now and then with a little Smartnefs and Severity, 
iq leſt the Fulſomneſsof repeated Diffimulation ſhould 
Wo) pall an dcloy the Company. And yet his Reprehen- 
S ji ſions always carry ſomething'inthem, that looks not 
a | rrue and genuine; he ſeems to do't but with a 
S | kind of: a ſneering and grinning Countenance at 
the beſt ;- and though his Reproofs may poſſibly 
rickle the Ear, yerthey-never ſtrike effeCtually up- 
on the Heart. On theſe accounts then Tis as dif 
ficult to diſcern a Flatterer from a Friend, as to 
know thoſe Animals again, which always wear the 
Livery of the laſt Thing they. rouch upon. And 
rite” {hs ſince- he puts ſd cafily upon us, under 
the Diſguiſe and Appearance of a Friend, it will 
be our Buſineſsat preſent ro-unmask the Hypocrite, 
| and ſhew him in other Mens Shapes and Colours; 
as Plato ſpeaks, » ſince he” has. none + properly. his 
a awn. | 
L I Well then, let us enquire regularly into this 
_\: i, 64th 75.85 
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ſelyes, from that which is true and genuine ? 
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We have already aſſerted, That Friendſhip 


generally rakes its 'riſe from, a Conformity of 


Humors, Cuſtoms, Studies, Exerciſes and Em- 
ploys, as theſe following Verſes import : 


Old Men with Old, and Boys with Boys agree ; 
And Womens Clack with Womens Company. 
Men that are crazy, full of Sores and Pain, 
Love to diſeaſed Perſons t6 complain. 

And they who labour under adverſe Fate, 

Tell their ſad Staries to th" Unfortunate. 


The Flatterer then obſerving how congenial it 
i to our Natures, to delight in the Converſation 
of thoſe. who are, as it were, the Counter-part of 
our ſelves, makes his firſt approaches to our Aﬀe- 
Ctions at this Avenue,” where he gradually advan- 
ces (like one making towards a wild Beaſt in a Pa- 
ſture, with a Deſign to , tame and bring it to 
hand) by accommodating himſelf to the ſame Stu- 
dies, Buſineſs, and Colour of Life with the Perſon 
upon whom he de{Ggns,till at laſt he gives him an 
Opportunity go. catch, him, and becomes-tractable 
by the Man who ſtrokes him. . All this while the 
Flatterer falls ful, upon thoſe Courſes of Life, Per- 
ſons, and Things bg perceives his Cully to difap- 
prove,and then again. as extravagantly commends 
thoſe he is pleaſed-to- honour with his Approbati- 
on ; ſtill perſwading the Fop, that his Choice and 
Diſlike are not the Reſults of Paſſion, but of a ſolid 
and diſcerning. Judgment..: 


9 
Concern- 
ing the 
. Flatterers 
Tempers and Diſpolitions, whereby different Per- counter. 
ſons come to have the-ſame Taſte of the like feiting the 


Humors 
and Incli- 
nations of 
the Perſon 
whom he 
flatters. 


diſco- 


Well then, by what ns or Tokens (ball we How to 
u 


be able 'to know. this Counterfeit . Copy of our 


ver him 
therein, 


—— 
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In the firſt place, we mult accurately, remark 
upon the whole: 'Fenor of his'Life and Canverſix. 
tion, whether or no the Reſemblance he pretends 
to the Original be of any continuance, natural 
and eafic, and all of a piece, whether he ſquare 
his Actions according to any one ſteady and uni- 
form Model, as becomes an ingenuous Lover of 
Cenverfation'and F riendſhip, which is all of one” 
Thread, and flilf like it kl ; for this 19 2 rrue 
Friend indeed. Bur the Flatterer, who has no 
Principles in him, and leads not a Lite properly 
his own, but forms and moulds it according to 
the various Humors and Gaprices of thofe he de- 
ſ1gns.to bubble, is never, one and the ſame Man, 
bur a meer Dapple or Trimmer, who changes Shapes 
with his Company, like Water that always turns 
and winds it ſelf into the Figure of the Channel 
through which ir flows. Apes, it ſeems, are uſu- 
ally caughr by their antick Mimickry of the Mo- 
tions and Gefticulations of Men ; and yet the 
Men themſelves are trapann'd by the fame Craft 
of Imitation in 'a Flatterer, who adapts himſelf 
to their ſeveral Humors, Fencing and Wreſtling 
with one, Singing and Dancing-with another, &c. 
If he's in Chaſe of a Spark that" delights in a 
Pack of Dogs, he follows him at the Heels, hol 
lowing almott as loud as pay inthe Tragedy 
Phedra ; 


O what a Pleaſure "'Y Ye Gods to EY 
The ſbrill-moueb' Horn, and obaſe the dapled Hind ! 


And yetthe Hunter himſelf. is the Game he de- 
Ggns for the Toils, If he be in purſuit of ſome - 
verwato | Gentleman, then he's always a 


poring, & his reverend Beard down to his: 
Heels, 
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Heels, wears a tatrer'd Cloak, affeRs the careleſs 
a, Indifferency of a Philoſopher, and can now dif 

courſe of nothing urider Plato's Triangles and 
al W Rectungles. If he chance to! fall ' into the Ac- 
= quainrance of a drunken, idle Debauchee, who 
V: WY has gotan Eſtate, 


ae Then fly Wyſles throws away his Rags, 


y Puts off hig long Robe, mows down his fruitleſs 
Y WY Crop of Beard, drinks briskly, laughs modiſhly 
" on the Walks, and drolls handſomly upon the 
” WH Philobopbical Fops'of the Town. And thus, they 
ly fay it happen'd at Syracuſe ; for when Plaro firlt 
” arrived there; and” Dionyfius was wonderfully hot 
upon the Study of Philoſophy, "all the Area's in 
the Kings Palace were full of nothing but ' Duſt 
and Sand, by reaſon of the great Concourſe of 
Geometricians,, who came to draw their Figures, 
and demonſtrate there :* But no ſconer was Plato in 
Diſgrace' at Court, and Diow/ins hnally fallen 
from Philoſophy ro Wine and Women, 'Trifles 
and Intemperanee, then Learning felt into a ge- 
neral Diſrepte,” and the whole Body of the Peo- 
ple, as f' bewitched" by fome Circe or other, be- 
came unlverfally'ſtupid, 'idle, and infatuated. Be- 
lidesthis, Fappeal' to the Practices of Men noto- 
rious for Flattery and Popularity, ro back my Ob- 
ſervation ; witneſs. he who rogp'd thera all, Alcibs- 
des, Who, when he dwelt at Athens, was as arch 
and witty as any" Athenian of them "all, kept his 
Stable of Horſes, play'd the good Fellow, and 
was univorkally ; and-yer the ſame Man 
at Sparta ſhaved clo{&to the Skin, wore his Clofik, 
never  bath'd but in cold Water When he ſo- 
Jurned in Thrace, he drunk ahd-fought like 


 Thraczan 3 
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Thracian; and again, in Tiſaphernes his Company 
in Aſia, he ated the part of a ſoft arrogant, and 
voluptuous Afiatick. And thus by an ealie Com- 
pliance with the Humorsand Cuſtoms of the Peo- 
ple amongſt whom he converſed, he-made him- 
ſelf Maſter of their AﬀeCtions and Intereſts. So 
did not the brave Epaminondas, nor Agifilaus, who 
though they had todo with great Variety of Men, 
and Manners, and Cities of vaſtly different Poli- 
ties, yet were they ſtill the ſame Men, and every 
where, through the whole Circle of their Conver- 
fation, maintain'd a Port and- Chara&er worthy 
of themſelves. And fo was Plato the fame Man 
at Syracuſe that he was in the Academy ; the ſame 
in Dionyſius his Court that he was in Dior's. 

Bur he who will take the pains to aCt the Dil- 
ſembler himſelf, by interchangably decrying and 
extolling the ſame Things, Diſcourſes, Ways of 
Living, &©c. will cafily perceive that the Opinions 
of a Flatterer are as mutable and inconſtant as the 
Colours of a Pourcittle, that he is never conſonant 
to himſelf, nor properly his own Man ; that all 
his Paffions, his Love and Hatred, his Joy and 
Sorrow, are borrowed and counterfeit ; and thar, 
in a Word, like a Looking-Glafs, he only re- 
ceives and repreſents the ſeveral Faces or Images 
of other Mens AﬀeCtions and Humors, Do but , 
diſcommend one of your Acquaintance a little in 
his Company, and heel tell you *tis a wonder you 
never found him our all this while, for his part, 
he never fancied him in his Life. Change but 
your Stile, and commend him, he preſently ſwears 
you oblige him in it, gives you a thouſand thanks 
for the Gentleman's Sake, and believes your Chas. 
racter of him to be but-jult. Tell him you have. 
thoughts of alteting your Courſe of Life ; as for 

| Inſtance, 
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Inſtance, to retire from all publick Imploys to 
Privacy and Eaſe; he immediately wiſhes that he 
had retreated long ago from the, Hurry and 
Drudgery of Buſineſs, and the Odium that attends 
it. Seem but again inclinable to. an Active Life : 
Why now, fays he, you ſpeak like your ſelf : Lei- 
ſure and Eaſe are fiveet ; "ris true, but withal, 
mean and inglorious. When you have thus tra- 
pann'd him, *twould be proper to caſhier him with 
ſome ſuch reply as this: 


How now my Friend, what, quite another Man ? 


I abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complies with 
whatever I propoſe, and keeps pace with me in 
all my Motions (my Shadow can do that better 
than your ſelf ) but my Friend muſt deal plainly 
and imparrtially, and affiſt me faithfully with his 
Judgment. ' 

And thus you ſee one way of dicething a Flat- 
terer from a Friend. 

Another Diflerence obſervable betwixt them in 
the Reſemblance they bear to each other is, that 
a true Friend will not raſhly commend nor imi- 
rate every thing, but only what really deſerves it ; 
for he, as Sophocles fays, ' 


Hates i biz Friend the Vice, but leves the Man. 


and will fcorn to bear a part with him in any - 
baſe and diſhonorable Aftions, unlefs, as People 
ſometimes catch Blear-eyes ; he may chance inſen- 
ſibly to contract ſome ill Habit or other by the 
very Contagion of Familiarity and Converſation. 
Thus they ſay Plato's Acquaintance learned the 
Shrug of his Shoulders, 4ritorle's his $tammerin B, 
an 


= 


Who ſeem ſatisfied with Faults, and with a Re- 
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and Alexander's the Inclination of his Neck, arid 
the Roughneſs of his V oice : For ſome Perlong, 
ere they are aware, get a Touch of the Humors 
and Infirmities of thoſe with whom they converſe. 
But now as a true Friend endeavours only to Copy 
the faireſt Originals; ſo, on the contrary, rhe 
Flatterer, like the Camelion, which puts on all Co- 
lours bur the Innocent White, bemg unable to 
reach thoſe Strokes of Vertue which are worth his 
Imitation, takes care however that no Fatlure or 
Imperfe&tion eſcape him. As unskilful Painters, 
when they car't hit the Features and Air of # Face, 
content themſelves with the faint Reſemblance in 
a Wrinkle, a Wart, or a Scar; fo he takes up 
with his Friends Intemperance, Superſtition, ©ho- 
lerickneſs, Severiry to his Servants, Diltruſt of 
his Relations and Domeſticks, or the like. For, 
beſides thar a natural Propenhty to Evil, mclines 
him alwayz to follow the worlt Examples, he + 
magines hi aſſuming other Mens Vices wilt beſt 
ſecure him from the Suſpition-of being difaffe&ted 
towards them, for their Fidelity isoften ſufpeRed 


formation ; which very thing loſt Diaz i the 
good Opinion of Dion/ius, Samius tm Philip's, Cle- 
omenes m Prolemy's, and at laft proved th Occa- 
{ion of their Ruine : And therefare the Flatterer 
pretends not only to the good'Humor of a Com- 
panion, but to the Faithfulneſs of a Friend too, 
and would be thought to have'fo great a ReſpeR 
for you, that he cannot 'be diſguſted at the very 
worlt of -your Actions, as being indeed of the 
fame Make and Conſtnurion with your felf, Hence 
you ſhall have him pretend a Share m the moſt 
common Caſualties that befal another ; nay, in 
Complaiſance, feign even Difeafes themſelves : in 
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Company of thoſe who are thick of Hearing, 
he's preſently half Deaf ; and with the dim Sight- 
ed, can ſee no more then they do. So the Pa- 
ralites about Dionyſius at an Entertainment, to-hu- 


-mor his Blindneſs, ſtumbled one upon another, 


and juſtled the Diſhes off his Table. 

But there are others who refine upon the for- 
mer, by a pretended Fellow-ſuffering in the more 
private Concernments of Life, whereby they rig- 
ole themſelves deeper into the AﬀeCtions of thoſe 
they flatter ; as, it they ind a Man- unhappily 


married, or  diltruſtful of his-Children or Dome- 


ſticks, they ſpare not their own Family, bur im- 
mediately entertain you with ſome -lamentable Sto- 
ry of the hard Fortune they have mer with in 
their Children, their Wife, their Servants, or 
Relations: For by.the Parallel Circumſtances they 
pretend -ta,'they ſeem more. paſſionately concern'd 
for the Misfortunes of their F ricndy; who, as if 
they thad already received ſome PaWn and Afu- 
rance of their Fidelity, blab forth thoſe Secrets 
which they cannot afterwards handſomly retract, 
and dare not betray the leaſt Diſtruſt of their new 
Confident for. the furure. -1 my ſelf knew a 
Man, who turn'd his Wife out of Doors, becauſe 
a- Gentleman of his Acquaintance divorc'd his, 
though the Lady, who was thus diſcarded, ſmelt 
the Intrigue afterwards by the Meſlages the other's 
Husband ſent, and the private Viſits he was ob- 
ſerved to make her: $0 little did be underſtand 
the Flatterer, who took theſe following Verſes for 
the Deſcription ofa Crab rather than his; 


The ſhapeleſs Thing's all over Paunch and Gut: 
Who can the Monſters mighty Hunger glut ? 


It crawls on Teeth, and with a watchful Eye, 
Does into every ſecret Corner pry. 


For this is the true Portraiture of thoſe Sharp+ 
ers, who, as Eupols ſpeaks, ſpunge upon their Ac- 
quaintance fora Dinner. But we will reſerve theſe 
Remarks for a more proper Place. 

In the mean time I muſt not omit the other 
Artifice obſervable- in his Imitation ; which is 
this : 

That if at any time he counterfeit the good 
Qualities of his Friend, he immediately yields 
him the Preheminence : whereas there is no Com- 
petition, no Emulation or Envy amongſt true 
Friends, but whether they are equally accom- 
pliſh'd or no, they bear the fame even uncon- 
cern'd Temper of Mind towards 'each other. 
But the Flatterer, remembriag that he is but to 
aCt anothers Parr, pretends only to ſuch Strokes 
as "fall ſhort of the Original, and is willing to 
confeſs himſelf out-done in any thing but his Vi 
ces, wherein alone he claims the Precedency to 
himſelf ; as if the Man he is to wheedle be diffh- 
cult and moroſe, he's quite over run with Cho- 
ler; if ſomething Superltitious, he's a perfeCt En- 
thuſiaſt ; if a little in Love, for his part, he's moſt 
-- are ſmitten : I laugh'd heartily at ſuch a 
Paflage, fays orie : But I had like to have died 
with Laughter, ſays the other, But now in 
ſpeaking of any laudable Qualities, he inverts his 
Stile, as, T can run faſt enough, ſays he ; but 
you perfetly fly. I can fit *an Horſe tolerably 
well ; but alas ! What's that to this Hippocentaure 
for good Horſemanſhip ? I have a tolerable good 
Genius for Poetry, and am none of the worlt Ver- 
lifters of the Age; 

. By 
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But Thunder # the Languague of you Gods, not mines 


And thus at the ſame time he obliges his Friend 
both in approving of his Abilities, by his own- 
ing of them, and in confeffing him incomparable 
in his way by his coming ſhort of- his Example. 
Theſe then are the diſtinguiſhing CharaCters of a 
a Friend and Flatterer, as far as concerns the coun- 


erfeit Reſemblance betwixt them. 

But becauſe, as we have before obſerv'd, *tis How to 
common to them. both to pleaſe (for a good Man —___ 
is no leſs taken-with the Company of his Friends, jn the 
than an ill one is with a Flatterer's) let us diſcri- Pleaſure 
ninate them here-too.And the way will be to have they 
an Eye tothe end to which they dire&, the Satis. **®**+ 
action they create, which may be thus illuſtrated. 

our perfumed Oyls have-a- fine odoriferous Scent, 
and fo, it -may be,have ſome Medicines too : but 
with this difference, that the former are prepared 
barely. for the gratification of the Senſe, whillt 
the other; beſides their Odour, purge, heal, fat- 
ten,&c, AgaingiThe Colours us'd by Painters are 
rtainly-very florid, and the Mixture agreeable ; 
nd-yer-ſo.;7tis.-in ſome Medicinal- Compoſitions 
too. - Wherein then lies the difference? Why, 
in- the.7End-or Uſe for which they are deſigned : 
the one purely for Pleaſure, the other for Profit. 
In like manner the Civilities of one Friend to a- 
vther, beſides the main Point of their Honeſty, 
and mutual Advantage, are always attended with 
an over-plus of Delight and SatisfaCtion. - Nay, 
hey can now and then indulge themſelves the 
Liberty of an,innocent Diverſzon, a Collation, or 
a Glaſs of Wine; and believe me, can be at 
hearful and jocund as the beſt ; all Ut - 
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uſe only as Sauce, to give a Reliſh to - the more 
ſerious and weighty Concernments of Life ; ty 
which purpoſe was that of the Poet: 


With pleaſing Chat they did delight each other, 
As likewiſe this to : 

Nothing could paxt our Pleaſure, or our Lowe. 

But the whole Buſineſs and Deſign of a Flat- 
tererg. is continually to entertain the Company 


with ſome Paſtime or other, a little Jeſt, a Stary 
well told, or a Comical AQtion ; and un a word, 


he thinks he can never over-a(t the divert 
part of Converſawon. Where as the true Feng 
propoſing no other End to himſelf, than the hare 
diſcharge of his Duty, is ſometimes pleaſant, ang 
as often, it may be, difagreeable, neither fol- 
hciroufly covering the one, nor- indultri +l , 
voiding the other, if he judg it the more ſoaſon- \ 
able and expedient. For as a Phyſician, if need x 
require, will throw in a little Sa or Spike-W.. 
nard to qualify his Patient's Doſe, and will now 4 
and then bathe him, and feed him up curiouſly; 4 
and yet again another time wilt preſerive hun, 
Caſtor, or h: 
Poley, which the ſtrongeſt Scent doth yield, n 
Of all the Phyfic-Plants which claath the Field. d« 
Or perhaps will oblige him to driak an, Inkuſigg o 
of Hellebore, neither propoling the delig: WW... 
ouſneſs of the one, nor the nauſeouſneſs of the fp. 
other, as his ſcope and defign, but anly- conduct M 


ing him by theſe different Methads, to one and 
64 the 
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the fame End, the Recovery of his Health. In 
like manner the teal Friend fometitnes leads his 
Man gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by plea- 
ſing and extolling him ; as he in Homer, 


Dear Teucer, thou who art in high Command, 
Thus draw the Bow with thy unerring Hand. 


And another, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes ; 


Shall not Ulyfles in my memory ſhine, 
4 hoſe Vertues are fo God-like and Dive ; n 


And again, when he fees CorreCtion requiſits; 
will check him ſeverely ; as, 


Cane, Menelanis, what d'you expe to gaing 
By being an high-born Fool, and nobly vain ? 


And perhaps is for&d another time to ſecond his 
Words with Aftions : As Menedernu reclaim'd his 
Friend Aſclepiades's Son, a diffolute and debauch'd 
young Gentleman, by fhutting his Doors upon 
him, and not vouchfafing to ſpeak to him. And 
Arceſilau forbad Batrus his School, for having as 
buſed Cleanthes in a Comedy of his ; but after he 
had made fatisfaftion, and an acknowledgment 
of his Faulr, took him into favour again, For 
we ought to grieve and afflit our Friend, with 
deſign meerly of ferving him, not of making a 
Rupture betwixt us ; and muſt apply our Repre- 
henſions, only as pungent and acute Medicines, 
with no other intent Ga the Recovery of the 
Patient, And therefore a Friend, like a skilful 
Mufician, who, to tune his Inſtrument, winds 
up one String, and lets" down” another, grants 
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ſome things, and refuſes others, according as their 
Honeſty or Uſefulneſs prompt him ; whereby he 
often pleaſes, bur is ſure always to profit : Where- 
as the Paraſite, who is continually upon the fame 
humouring String, knows not how to let "fall 
a croſs Word, or commit a diſobliging Action, 
bur ſervilely complys with all your defires, and is 
always in the Tune you ask for. And therefore 
as Xenophon reports of. Ageſilaus, that he took ſome 
delight in being prais'd by thoſe who would upon 
cccation diſpraiſe him too : So ought we to judg, 
thar he only rejoyces and pleales us really as a 
Friend, who will, when Need requircs, thwart 
and contradict us; muſt ſuſpeCt their Converſatis 
on, who aim at nothing but our gratihcation, 
without the leaſt intermixture of Reprehenlion ; 
and indeed ought to have that Repartee of Lo 
demonian ready upon ſuch occalions, who heaFing 
King Charillus highly extoll'd for an excellent Per- 
ſon, asked, How he could be ſo good a Man, who was 
never ſevere to an zll one? T hey tell us,that Gad-tlies, 
Ereep into the Ears of Bulls, and Tiques into 
thoſe of Dogs: but I am ſure the Paraſite lays fo 
cloſe Siege, and fticks. fo faſt ; to the Ears of the 
Ambitious , with the repeated Praiſes 'of 'thei 
Worth, that 'tis no eaſy matter to ſhake him of 
in. And therefore it highly concerns them to 
have their Apprehenſions awake, ard upon the 
guard, . critically to remark , whether the high 
Characters ſuch Men laviſh out, are intended for 
the' Perſon or the Thing they would be thought to 
commend... And we may, indeed ſuppoſe them 
more peculiarly deſign'd for the Things them-' 
ſelves, if they beſtow them on Perſons abſent ras 
ther than preſent; if they covet, and aſpire after. 
bg, ſane Qualities themſelves, which they IS 
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nify in others ;, if they admire the ſame PerfeCti- 
ons in the reſt of Mankind, as wellas in us; and 
'are never found to faulter and bely, eirher in 
Word or Action, the Sentiments they have own- 
ed. And, what is the ſureſt Creterion in this Caſe, 
we are to examine, whether or no we are not 
really troubled ar, or aſhamed of the commifGon 
of thoſe very Things for which they applaud 
us, and could not with that we had ſaid or ated 
the quite contrary : for our own Conſciences, 
which are above the reach of Paffion, and will 
not be put upon by all the fly Artifices of Flattery, 
will witneſs againſt us, and fpurn at an undeſer- 
ved Commendation. Bur I know not how it 
comes to paſs, that ſeveral Perfons had che 
be pittied then comforted in Adverſity ; an 
when they have committed a Fault, look upon 
thoſe as Enemies and Informers; who endeavour 
to chide and le&ure them, into a 'Senſe of their 
Guilt, but careſs and embrace them as Friends, 
who ſooth them up in their Vices. Indeed 
they who continue their Applauſes'to fo inconſi- 
derable a thing as a ſingle AQion, a wiſe Saying, 
or a ſmart Jeſt, do only a litrle preſent Miſchief ; 
but they who from ſingle Ads proceed to de- 
bauch even the Habits of the Mind with their 
immoderate ' Praiſes, are like - thoſe treacherous 
Servants, who not content to rob the common 
Heap in the Gina flch even that which was 
choſen and reſe for ſeed. For whilſt they 
entitle | Vice to. the Name of Vertue, they 
corrupt that prolific Principle of Action , the 
Genius and Difpotition of the' Soul, and poiſon 
- I the Fountain whence "the whole Stream of Life 
I derives. Thucidides obſerves That inthe time of 
War and $cdiyon the Names of "Good and Evil 
£1 "F "BA! are , 
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are wont to be confounded : As Fool-hardinefs; 
called a generous Eſpouſal of a Friend's Quarrel; a 
provident Delay is nicknam'd Cowardiſe ; Mode 
ſy, a meer Pretext for Unmanlineſs;a orudent {low 
InſpeRjon into Things, down-right Lazineſs, &;, 
In like manner,if you obſerve it, a Flatterer terms a 
ſe Man,liheral ; a timerous Man,wary; a dull 
ellow,grave; a ſtingy Mifer,frugal ; an amorous 
Youngſter, kind and good-natured ; a paſſionate 
proud F ool,ftout; and a mean- ſpirited Slave, cour- 
teous and obſerving. As Plato ſomewhere remarks, 
That a Lover,who is always a Flatterer of his be- 
loved ObjeR,ftiles a Flat-Noſe, amiable; an Hawke 
Noſe, princely ; the Black,virile ; and the Fair,the 
Off-ſpring of the Gods : and obſerves particularly, 
that the Appellation of Hony- coloured, 1 is nothing but 
the Fat 26 Gallant, who is willing to kt off hus 
MiPreſſe's pale Complexion. Now indeed an ugly 
Fellow, banter!d into an Opinion that he's hant- 
ſom, or a litleMan magnihed into tall and portly, 
cannot lie long under the Miſtake, nor receive 
any great Injury by the Cheat : But when Vice 
1s extoll'd by the Name of Vertue, ſo that a Man 
15 induced to fin, not only without regret, but 
with joy and triumph, and is hardned beyond: the 
modeſty of a Bluſh for his Enormities ; this fort 
of Flay, I fay, has been fatal even to whole 
Kingdoms. ?T'was this ruin'd Saicsy, by Riling 
the Tyranny of Diowfius and Phalars, nothing 
but Juſtice, and an hatred of villanpus Practice, 
*T was this that overthrew Egype, by palliating 
the King's Effeminacy, his Yellings, his Enchu- 
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nigh runed the ſtanch Roman 'Femper, by &x- 
tenuating the Volupruouſneſs, the Luxury, the 
ſumptuous Shows, and public Profuſeneſs of Ans 
tony, into the ſofter Terms of Humanity, good 
Nature, and the Generoſity of a Gentleman,who 
kneff how to uſe the Greatneſs of his Fortune. 
What but the Charms of Flattery made Prolemy 
rurn Piper and Fidler ? What elſe put on Nero's 
Buskins, and brougtit him on the Stage ? Have 
we not known ſeveral Princes, it they fung a 
tolerable Treble, | term'd Apollos? when they 
drank ftoutly, ſtiled Bacchu's ; and upon Wreſt- 
ling, Fericing, or the like, immediately dub'd 
by the Name of Hercales? Hurried'.on by thoſe 
empty Titles, ro the Commithon»of - thoſe Ads 
which were infinitely beneath the:digaity of their 
Character? And therefore it wilt . be then more 
eſpecially our eeficern ro-look about us, when a 

Flatterer is upon the'ſtrain of prailing ; which 
he is ſenſible enough of ang accordingly avoids all 

occaſion of ſuſpicion, when-he arrgoks us on that 

ſide. IF-indeed be meets with a tawdry Fop,, or 

a dull Country-Clown in a Leathern Jacket, he 
plays upon them with all the liberty imaginable : 
As Srrathias infulred and triumplyd' over the Sot- 
tiſtineſs of Bias when he told + him that he had 
out-drunk King Alexander himſelf, and with that, 
turning about to Cyprias, burſt out into Laughter. 
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either tells him what high Characters he has 
heard of him abroad (introducing, as the Rhe- 
toricians do, ſome third. Perſon) ;- how upon the 
Exchange tother day he happily overheard ſome 
Strangers, and Perſons of great gravity and 
worth, who {pake extreme honourably of him, 
and profeſſed themſelves much his Admirers : Or 
elſe he forges ſome frivolous and falſe Accuſa- 
tion of him, and then coming mn all haſte, as if 
he had heard it really reported, asks him ferioul- 
ly, if he can call to Mind where he faid or did 
fach a thing ? and immediately - upon: his denial 
of the matter Fat, which he has Reaſon cnough 
to expeCt, fake occaſion to fail upon the Subject 
of his Commendation. 1 wondred endeed, lays he, 
zo hear that you ſhould calumniate your Friend, who 
never uſed to ſpeak, ill of your Enemies : that you 
ſhould endeavour to rob another Man of his Eſtate, 
who ſo generouſly ſpend your own, | 
Others again, like Painters who enhance the 
Luſtre and Beauty of - a curious Piece, by the 
Shades which ſurround it, lily extol -and en- 
courage Men in their -Vices, by deriding and 
railing at their contrary Vertues, Thus in the 
Company of the Debauch'd, the Covetous, and 
the Extortioner, they run down Temperance and 
Modeſty as meer Ruſticity ; and Juſtice, and 
Contentment with our preſent Condition, argue 
nothing in their Phraſe but . a daſtardly Spirit, - 
and an Impotence to. Aftion. If they. fall .intq 
the Acquaintance of Lubbers, who - love Laziz 
neſs and Eaſe, they ſtick not to explode the + nes. 
cellary Adminiſtration, of Public .Afﬀairs, as 
troublefame intermedling in other .. Meps Buſt: 
neſs, and a deſire to bear Office, as : an | 


empty Thirſt after a Name, To wheedle. 
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with an Orator, they ſcout a Philoſopher ; and 
who fo gracious as they with the Gilts of the 
Town, by laughing at Wives who are faichtul 
| to their Husband's Beds, as impotent and Coun- 
| try-bred? And, what's the moſt egregious Stra- 
tagem of all the reſt, the Flatterer ſhall traduce 
himſelf, zather than want a fair Opportunity to 
commend angther: As Wreſtlers pur their Body 
in a low Poſture, that they may the better worſt 
their Adverſaries. I am 4 very Coward at Sea, 
| lays he) impatient of any Fatigue , and cannot 
| digeſt the leaſt ill Language ; but ſuch an one fears ns 
| Colours, has no Fault, 3s an admirable good Man, bears 
all things with great Patience, and Evenneſs of Tem- 
| per. It he mgets with one who abounds in his 
| own Senſe, and who, aftects to appear rigid and. 
| ingular in bis Judgement, and as an Argument 
| of the ReCtitude iand Steadinels thereof, is aways 
ielling you of that at Homer : 


Let not your Praiſe, nor Diſpraiſe laviſh be, 
Good Diomede, when ere you ſegk, of me. 


He applies a new «Engine to move this great 
| Weight ; to ſuch a one he imparts ſome of 
tis private Concerns, as being willing to adviſe 

with the ableſt Counſel, he has indeed a more 
ntimate Acquaintance with others, but he was 
.- I forcd to trouble him at preſent ;. For to whom 
\ I Hould we poor witles Men hate. recourſe (fays 
| te) when we ſtand in need of Advice ? -or whom. 
| elſe ſhould we truſt 2 And as ſoon as he has de- 
ivered his Opinion, whether it be to the purpole 
Ir no, he takes his Leave with ſeeming Satis- 
ation, as if he had. received an Anfwer from an 
Orgele, Again, it he Pieceves a Man pretends 
_. hw. s te 
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ro be Maſter of a Stile, he preſently preſents him 
with ſomething of his own compoſing, requeſting 
him to peruſe and correct it. Thus Mithridates could 
no ſooner fet 'up for a Phyſician, than ſome of- 
his Acquaintance deſired to be cut and cauterized 
by him; a piece of Flattery that extended be- 
yond the Falacy of bare Words, imagitting that 
he muſt needs take ir as an Argument of the 
great Opinion they had of his Skill, that they 
durſt truſt themſelves in his Hands. Now to dif- 
cover the Cheat which theſe Infinuations of our 
own worth might put upon us (a thing that re- 
quires no ordinary CircumſpeCtion) the beſt way 
will be to give him a very abſurd Advice, and 
to animadvert as impertinently as*may be upon 
his Works, when he ſubmits them to your Cen- 
ſure: for if he makes no Reply, but grants and 
approves of all you afſert, and applauds every 
Period with the Elogy of verf right! incomparable 
well! then you have trappanred him, and *ris 


plain, that though 


He Counſel ask'd, he playd another Game, 
To ſwell you with th' Opinion of a Name. 


| But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd Paint- 


ing to be mute Poetry; fo there is a fort 
of ſilent Flattery, as expreſſive as the loudeſt 


their Game, when they paſs ynder the Diſguiſe of 
TravellersShepherds, or Husbandmen,. and ſee 
not at all intent upon their Sport: fo rhe h 
of a Paraſite never take more effeQtually , than 
when he ſeems leaſt of all to commend' you, 
For he who riles up tas Rich Mang when he 
comes in Company z or who, having foto 
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Motion in Parliament, ſuddenly breaks off, and 
gives ſame Leading Man the Liberty of ſpeaking 
his Senſe firſt in the Point; ſuch a Man's Silence 


. more effectually ſhews the Deference he pays the 


other's Judgment, then it he had avowedly pro- 
claimed it. And hereupen you ſhall have them 
always placed in the Boxes at the Play-houſe, 
and pearchyd .upon the higheſt Seats at other pub- 
lick Entertainments, not that they think them 
ſuitable to their Quality; but meerly for the Op- 
portungy of gratifying great Men by giving 
them place. Hence it is likewiſe, that they open 
firſt in all Solemn and Publick Aſſemblies, and by 
and by complement another into the Chair, asan 
abler Speaker; and retract their Opinion im- 
mediately, if any Perſon cf Authority, Riches, 
or Qualiy contradi& them :» So;that you may 
perceive all their Concethons, Cringes, and Re- 
ſpects to be but meer Courtſhip and Complat 
lance, by this eaſy Obſeryation, that they are 
uſually paid to Riches, Henour, or the like, ra- 
ther than to Age, Art, Vertne,-or- other Perſo- 
nal Endowments, 

Thus dealt not Ape/les wich -Megabizus (one of 
the Per/iaun Nobility) who pretending” once to 
talk I know not-- what about Lines, Shades, and 
other things. peculiar to his - Artz the Paipter 
could not-but take. him up, telling Kim, That his 
Apprentices yonder,... who were. grinding Co- 
lours, gazed ſtrangely : upon him;; admiring his 
Gold and Purple Ornaments, while he held his 
Torigue, but: now cauld. nat chaſe bur tixter to 
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(though obſcure) Athenian, and Biton, and Cleobis, 
happier than he.But the Flaterer will have Kiags, 
Governours, and Men of Eſtates, nor only the 
moſt ſ1gnally happy,bur the moſt eminently know- 
ing , the moſt vertuous, and the moſt prudent of 
Mankind : And therefore ſome of them cannot 
endure to hear thoſe Rants of the Stoicks,who cen- 
ter all true Riches, Generofity, Nobilityand Royatey 
it ſelf in the Perſon of a wiſe Man: For 'us the 
Man of Monys that's both Orator and Poet with 
them ; and, it he pieaſcs Painter and Fighyy too, a 
good Wreftlery an excellent Foor-man, or any thing, 
for they never ſtand with him for the Victory '1n 
thoſe Engagements: As Creſſon , who had the 
Honour to run with Alexander, let him +defign- 
edly win-the Race, which the King being told 
of afterwards, was highly diſguſted at him. And 
therefore I like the Obſervation of Carneades, who 
uſed to-lay, 'That young Princes and Noble-Men 
never arrived at a tolerable Perfection in any 
thing they learn'd, except riding the great Horſe ; 
for 'their Preceptors [poil them -at School by ex- 
rolling all. their Performances, and their Maſters 
m the Academies uſually take the Foil: whereas 
the HorſE, who knows no diſtinction betwixt 
a private Man and a Magiſtrate, -betwixt the 
Rich: and the Poor , will certainly throw his 
Rider, it he knows not howto {it him, let him 
be of what Quality he pleaſes. And therefore 
was but -impertinently. {aid'of Biow upon - this 
Subject, that he, who'could praiſe his Ground 
into a good Crop, ,were to blame if he beſtowed 
any other Tillage upon't. - *T'is granted: nor is 
ir unproper  to'commend a Man , if you-do him 
any. real Kindneſs by't ; butthere's the Diſparity :- 
Thar as a Figld is noz capable of Infrorean 
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{ neither of Difſervice by any Commendations 
beſtow'd upon't: Whereas a Man immoderately 
praiſed, ispufted-up, burſt, and ruined by'r. 

Thus much then for the Point of -praifing;. T1. 7; 
Proceed we in the next place to treat of Freedom” ference 
in their Reprehenſions. And indeed,” 'twere but between 
reaſonable, ,that as when Patroclus put on Achilles's fe Re- 
Armour, and led his War-Horſe out into the-P"ctenks. 
Field, yet durſt not for all that venture to weild Friend 2 
his Sphear : So,*though the Flatterer wear all and a Flat- 
the other Badges and Enſigns of a Friend, he ferer. 
ſhould not dare to counterfeit the plain 'Franke- 
neſs of his Diſcourſe, as vdeing a great, ma 
and ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar.to him. + 

But becauſe to avoid that Scandal and Offence; 
which their drunken Bouts, their little Jeſts, and 
ludicrous babling Humour might-otherwiſe cre« 
are, they ſometime-put on the Face of Gravity, 
and flatter under the Vizard of a Frown, i 
in now -and then a®Word-of Corre&tion and 
Reproof ; let - us examine this Cheat too amongſt 
the reſt, | | 

And indeed I can compare that triffling inſig- 
nificant Liberty of. Speech, which he pretends to, 
to nothing better than that Sham Heraules, which 
Menander introduces in one of his Comedies;with 
a light hollow Club upon his Shoulder ; for as 
Womens Pillows, which ſeem ſufficiently ſtuff'd 
to bear up their Heads, yield and fink under their 
Weight; ſo this counterfeit Freedom in a Flat- 
terer's Converſation ſwells big, and promiles fair, 
that when it ſhrinks andcontracts it ſelf, ic may 
draw thoſe in with it,who lay any ſtreſs upon-its 
outward Appearance : whereas the genuine 
friendly. Reprehenſion- fixes upon real Criminals, 
cing them Grief and Troul indeed bt only. 
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what is wholſom and falutary ; like Honey that 
corrodes, bur yet cleanſes the ulcerous Parts of 
the Bedy, and is otherwiſe both pleafant and pro- 
ftable. Burt of this in its proper place. We ſhall 
diſcourſe ar preſent, of the Flatterer,who affeCts a 
moroſe, angry, and inexorable Behaviour towards 
all but thoſe , upon whom he deligns ; Is peevith 
and difficult towards his Servants, animadverts fe. 
verely the Failures of his Relations and 
Domeſticks, neither admires nor reſpects a Stratt- 
ger, bur ſupercilioufly comemns him ; pardons na 
Man,but by Stories and Complatnts exaſperates one 

inſt another, thinking by theſe means to ac» 
quire the Character of an irreconcileable Enemy 
with all manner of Vice, that he may be thotight 
one who would not ſpare his Favourites them- 
ſelves upon occaſion ; and indeed a Perfon who 
neither,a&ts nor ſpeaks any thing, out of a mean 
and rd Complaifance. 

And if at any time he undertakes his ro 
he feigns himſelf a meer Stranger to his real ar 
conſiderable Crimes ; but if he catch him in'fome 
petty triffling Piccadillo, rhere he rakes his occa- 
fon to rant him terribly, and thunder him: fevere- 
ly off : If he ſees any of hrs Goods out of order, if bis 
Houſe be not very convenient, if his Beard be not ſha- 
ven, Or his Cloaths unfaſhionable, if his 0% or hit 
Horſe be not well looked after, &c. But, if he ſſiphts 
bu Parents, megleft bis Children , treat his ife 
ſeornfully, his Friends and Acquaintance difreſpeBifulh, 
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and ſquander away his ”; here he dares not 
oper his Mouth,and it's the fafeſt way to hold his 
TongueJuſtas if the Mafter of a Wreftling Schoof 
ſhould indulge his young Champion®" wy 
Drinking -and Wenching, and yet rattle him 
about his Oil-cruife, and Body-bruſh: Or, as if 
# School-maſter ſhould whip a Boy for So 
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fault in his Pen or Writiong-book, but takes no 
notice of the Barbariſms and Soleciſms in his 
Language. For the Parafte is lke him, who 
hearing a ridiculous impertinent Orator, finds no 


I 2 BY fault with his Diſcourſe, but Delivery; blaming 
irds WY him only for having ſpoijed his Voice. with drink- 


ing cold Water : Or, like one who being to per- 
ute and corre fore pitiful Scrible, falls foul on- 
ly upon the Courſeneſs. of the Paper, and the 
Blots and Negligence of the Tranſcriber. "Thus 
the Paraſites about Prolomy, when he pretended 


br: to Learning, would wrangle with him till Mid- 
night about the Propriety of an .Expreffion, 2 


ny Verſe, or a Story ; but vot a ward all this while 
be WY of bis Cruelty, Infults , Superſtition and Op- 
n preſhons. of the. People. Juſt as if a Chyrurgjon 
ko BY ſhould pair a Man's Nails, gr cut his Hair, to 
cure him of a Fiſtula, Wen, or gther carnous 
Excreſcence. But there are athers behind, who 
| out-do all the Subtilty of the former , ſach as 
q can claw and pleaſo, even whillt they ſem to 
reprehend. Thus when 4{cxander had beſtowed 
ſome conſiderable Reward upan a Jeſter, 4g:s the 
Grecian, through meer Envy and Vexation, cry'd 
out upon't as a. moſt abfurd Attion ; which the 
King over-hearing, he turn'd him. about in. great 
Indignation at the ings, 6 108, What's that 
you prate, ? Why truly replied the Man, I 
——_— not. 2 little traubled tg abſerve 
that all you Lag Men. , who axe. deſcengled 
from ce a ſtrange delight in. Flanerers 
and ; For as Hercules had, his,Carcopians, 
ITE nes 
efty 18 pleas'd to havea PiE&e 
fant, Fellows too. And — when Tiberi 
Ca/@ Was poeſent. as the Senate, thens ſtood 
| , <P 
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up a certain fawning Counſellor, afferting, That 
all free born Subjects ought to have the Liberty 
of ſpeaking their Senſe freely, and ſhould not 
diſſemble or conceal any thing that they might 
conceive beneficial to the Publick, who having - 
thus awakened the Argention of his Audience, 
Silence being made, and Tiberius impatient to hear 
the Sequel of the Man's Diſcourſe, purſued it 1n 
this manner : I muſt* tell you of a Fault, Czfar, 
(faid he? for which we univerſally blame you, though 
no Manyet has taken the confidence to ſpeak it openly; 
Tou negle# your ſelf, endanger your ſacred Perſon by 
your too much Labour and Care, Night and Day, for 
the Publick, And having harangued ſeveral things 
to the fame effe&, tis reported that 'Caſſius Severus 
the Orator ſhould ſubjoin | This Man's Freedom of 
Speech will ruin him, | 
Such ' Artificers as. theſe, T confeſs, are not 
very pernicious, but there remains one of a moſt 
dangefous conſequence to weak*Men; and "that 
is, when a Flatterer ſhall faſten thoſe Vices upon 
them, which are dire&ly contrary to thoſe they 
are really guilty of. 'As Himerius, an Athenian | 
Paraſite, upbraided | one of the moſt miſerable. 
and ſtingy Miſers of the whole Town, with 
Carelefneſs and Prodigality, telling him, He 'was 
afraid he ſhould live to fee the day when both 
he and his Children sſhould go a begging. Or 
on þ Contrary, when they obje@ Ni i- 
nefFand Parſimony to-one that's laviſh and' pro- 
fuſe ; as Titus Petraniu#\did to Nero: or when they 
adviſe Arbitrary and, Tyranical Princes w lay 
aſide their too much Moderation , and their un- 
profitable and - unſeaſonable Clemency. "Theſe. 
are they who ſhall pretend to be aware” of a 
balf-witted Idiot, as of fome notable ſhrew'd 
be-haeth 7D $6: Fellow 3 
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Fellow ; and ſhall tax an il! natured cenſorious 
Man, if at any time he ſpeak honorably of a 
Perſon of Worth, of being too laviſh in his Com- 
mendations : You are always praiſmg, fay they, Men 
that deſerve it not ; for who is he, or what remarka- 
ble. thing did he ever ſay or do ? But they have yera 
more {1gnal Opportunity of exercifing their Talent, 
when they meet with any difference betwixrt Lo- 
vers or Friends : For if they ſee Brothers quarrel, 
or Children deſpiſe their Parents, or Husbands 
jealous of their Wives, they neither admoniſh 
them of, nor blame them for ir, bur inflame the 
Difference : You do not underſtand your ſelf, fay 
they, you are the Occaſion of all this Clutter by your 
0n ſoft and ſibmiſſive Behaviour. If there chance 
to have happened ſome little Love-Skirmiſh be- 
twixt a Miſs and her Gallant; then the Flatterer 
interpoſes boldly, and adds freſh Fuel to the ex- 
piring Flame, taking the Gentleman to rask, and 
telling him how many things he has done, which 
looked a little hard, were not kind, and deſerved 
a Chiding, 


Ungrateful Man, can you forget her Charms, 
And former ſoft Embraces in her Arms ? 


Thus Cleopatra's Friends perſwaded Antony, 
finitten with his beloved Egyptian, that ſhe doted 
on him till, calling him haughty and hard- 
hearted Man : She, ſaid they, has ſtripr her ſelf 


of the Glories of a Crown, and former Grandure, 


and now languiſhes with the Love of you, at- 
tending the Motion of your Camp, in the poor 
fordid Fi oure of a Concubine ; 
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But you have ſteeld your Heart, and can unmov'd, 
Behold her grief, whom once you ſo much lov d. 


Now he was ſtrangely pleaſed to hear of his little 
Unkindneſles to his Miſtriſs, and was more taker 


with ſuch a Chiding, than with the higheſt 


Chara&ter they could have given him ; but ws 
not ſenſible, that, under the Colour of a Friend- 
ly Admdnition, they really corrupted and de. 


bauch'd him. For ſuch a Rebuke as this, is juſt 


like the Biles of a lecherous Woman for it only 
tickles and provokes, and pleaſes, even whillt i 
pains you. And as pure Wine, taken ſingly, 
an excellent Antidote againſt Hemlock ; bur if 
mix'd with it, renders the Poyſon incurable, be- 
cauſe the Heat of the Wine quickens its Circuls- 
tion to the Heart : So ſome raſcally Fellows, 
knowing very well that the Liberty of reproving 
a Friend, is a Quality very hardly compatible with 
Flattery, and, as I may ſay, the beſt Remedy a 
gainſt it, mix them both together, and flatter you 
under the very Colour and pretext of reprimand. 
ing you. 

Upon the whole therefore, Bias ſeems not to 
have anſwered him very pertinently, who asked 
him, Which he thought was the moſt hurtful 
Animal ? when he replied, That of wild Creatures, 
a Tyrant, and of tame ones, a Flatterer: For It 
might have anſwered more accurately, that ſome 
Flatterers indeed are tame Creatures, thoſe Shirks, 


who ply about your Bath, and your Table ; buf 


they whoſe Calumnies, Malignity and Inquil 
tive medling Humor, like ſo many Gins and 


Snares, reach the Ladies very Cloſets and Bed-W 


Chambe 
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ble. 


Parts; the one {incere, honeft and reaſonable ; 
he other brutiſh, falſe, and govern'd by Pafhon : 
he Friend always adapts his Advice and Admoniti- 


de. M15 to the Improvement of the berter part, like a 
af ood Phyſician , who preſerves and advan- 
oF 2" healthful Conſtitution where he finds it; 
x hilt the Flatterer claws and tickles the irrational 
— Wart of the Man only, debauching it from the 
» ir Rules of right Reaſon, by the repeated Suggeſti- 


dn of ſoft and ſenſual Delights. For as there are 
ome fort of Meats, which neither affimulate with 
he Blood, nor-invigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, 
ing” the Marrow, but only provoke Luſt, fell 
- We Paunch, and breed putrid flabby Fleſh: So 

..o* who ſhall give himſelf the Labour to obſerve 
ill find that the Diſcourſes of a Flatterer con- 

ribute nothing to the Improvement of our Pru- 
ence and Underſtanding, but either only enter- 
an us with the Pleaſure of ſome Love Intrigue, 
r make us indifcreetly angry, or envious, or 
low us' up into an empty troubleſome Opinion of 
ur ſelves, or increaſe our Sorrows, by pretend- 
7 to ſharein them ; or render us difficult, ſtin- 
j, and incredulous, ſowr, timorous and jea- 
bus, with ſeveral idle malicious Stories, Hints 
nd ConjeCtures of his own : For he always fa- 
\Wens upon, and pampers ſome Diſtemper of the 
iind, growing, like a Botch or Boil, upon its 
ned Filamed or purrid part only. Are you angry ? 
renge your ſelf, ſays he: Covet you any thing ? 
D 41 have 


be 


Chambers, theſs are wild, favage and untracta- 


Now one way of arming otr'ſelves againſt How to 
theſe Aſfaults, will be always to remember, that arm our 
fiace our Souls are made up of two different {©1ve5 4 
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have it: Are yoy afraid? fly : Suſpect you this 
or that ? believe it. 
Bur if we find it ſomething difficult to diſcover 


him in theſe Attempts upon our Paſſions, becaulc 
they often violently over-power all the Forces « 
our Reaſon to the contrary ; we may then trac 
him in other Inſtances of his Knavgry, for he 
ways as conſonant to himſelf: As if you are afraid 
of -a Surfeir, and "thereupon be in ſuſpenſe abc 
your Bath and Diet, a Friend indecd will adviſe 
you to act cautiouſly, and take care of you 
Healrh ; but the Flatterer per[wades you to the 
Bath, bids you fed freely, and not ſtarve your 
ſelf with Mortification. IF he obſerves you want 
Briskneſs and Spirit for Action, as being unw 
ling to undergo the Fatigue oft a Journey, 
Voyage, &c. He'll tell you preſently, There's nc 
haſt, the Buſineſs may be well enough deterrd 
or elſe tranſacted by Proxy. If ar'any time ye 
have promiſed to lend or give a Friend a Sum ot 
Money, and upon ſecond thoughts gladly would 
and yer are aſhamed to retract your Word ; rhe 
Flatterer puts his Advice into the worlt Scale 
and inclines the Ballance to the ſaving Side, ſtrip 
you of your ſquemiſh Modeſty, telling yo 
That you ought nor to be fo prodigal, who live 
at great Expences, and-are willing to relieve & 
thers beſides: him. And therefore unleſs we be 
more Strangers to our ſelves, to our own Defare 
Fears, Contidence, or the like, the Flatterer c: 


not eaſily eſcape our Diſcovery ; for he's rhe 
great Patron of theſe diſorderly Pathons, endes 
difference voring always to wind us up to Exceſles of th 


Kind. But enough of this. 
* Let us,in the next place, diſcourſe of the uſe 


they per- ful and kind Offices, which the Flattcrer ſeetns| 
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chearfully ready upon every occaſion to perform, 
hat it renders the Diſparity betwixt him and the 
true Friend extreamly perplext and intricate. 

But as Euripides ſays of "Truth, That it loves 
plain Language :' So the Temper of a Friend is 
{incere, natural, wichout Paint or Varniſh ; but 
that of a Flatterer, as it is corrupt and diſeaſed in 
it ſelf, ſo ſtands it in need of many, and thoſe cu- 
rious and exquilxe Remedies tgo, to corre it. 
And therefore you ſhall have Friends upon an ac- 
cidental Rancounter, withour either giving or re- 
ceiving a formal Salute, content themſelves to 
ſpeak their mutual Kindneſs and Familizrity in a 
Nod and a Smile : But the Flattefſer purſues you, 
runs to meet you, and is ready to kiſs your hand 
before he comes at you ; and if you chance bur to 
ſce and ſalute him firſt, he ſwears you mult excuſe 
his Rudeneſs, and will produce you Witneſs that 
he did nor fee you, it you pleaſe. "Thus again ; 
A Friend dwells not upon every trifling PunCti- 
lio, 13not ceremonious and pun-tual in the tranf- 
acting of Bulinefs, is not inquilative, nor intrudes 
into every piece 'of Service : But the Paraſite is 
all Obedience, all perpetual indefarigable Indaſtry, 
2dmits no Rival in his Services, but will wait 
your Commands, which it you lay not upen hum, 
he ſeems mightily afflicted, the unhappieſt Man 
in the World ! k 

Now theſe Obſervations are Argument eno1gh 
to convince a Man of any tolcrable Sence, thar 
the Friendſhip ſuch Men pretend to, is not really 
Vertuous and Chaſt, bur rather a fort of impu- 


dent whoriſh Love, that obtrudes its Embraces * Thediſ- 

upon you. parity bo: 
* But to be more particular, let us firſt examine Jew an M 

the Diſparity berwixt their Promiſes : For our their 
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Fore-fathers well obſerved, that the Offers of a 
Friend run in ſuch Terms as theſe : 


If I can ſerve you, Sir, if your Requeſt 
Be feaſible by me, Fl do my beſt. 


But the Flatterer's thus ; 
Command me freely what you will, Tl do it. 


For the Comedians introduce ſuch brave Promi- 
ſers as thele : 


Come, Sir, ®: me but fight that Fellow there , 
Pl beat him ſoft as Spunge, or Gellics are. 


Beſides, no real Friend will affiſt in the Execu- 
tionof a Deſign, unleſs, being firſt adviſed with, 
he approve of ir, as cither honeſt or uſeful : 
Whereas the Flatterer, though permitted to con. 
ſult and give his Opinion about an Undertaking, 
not only out of a paltry Delire to comply with, 
and gratihe his Friend at any rate ; but left he 
ſhould be look'd upon as diſafteCted to the Buſineſs, 
{ervilely cloſes with, and advances his Propoſals, 
hgw unreaſonable ſoever. For there are few Rich 
Men or Princes of this Ming, 


Give me a Friend, though a poor Beggar he, 
Or meaner than the meaneſt Beggar be. 
Tf he his Thoughts but freely will impart, 

Ard poldly ſpeak, the Language of his Heart. 


For they, like Actors in a Tragedy, muſt have a 
Chorus of their Friends to joyn with them in the 
{-oncert, or elſe the Claps of the Pit to encay; 
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' rage them: Whereupon Merope in the Traged 
ſpeaks thus : | 


Make choice of thoſe for Friends, who never knew, 
The Arts of Wheedling and betraying you : 
But thoſe poor Raſcals never entertain, 


Who only pleaſe you with deſign to gain, 


But alas! they invert the Counſel, abominate 
thoſe who deal freely with them, and adviſe them 
obſtinarely . for the beſt; whilſt pitiful cringing 
Cheats and Impoltors are admitted not only into 
their Houſes, but into Kheir AﬀeCtions, and the 
neareſt Concernments of their Life. You ſhall 
have ſome of them indeed more plain and {imple 
than the reſt, who confeſs themſelves unworthy to 
conſult about ſuch weighty Afﬀairs, but are ready 
to ſerve you in the executive part of a Deſign : 
But the more ſubtil Hypocrite comes in at the 
Conſult, knits his Brows, declares his Conſent by 
the Gravity of a Look or a Nod, but ſpeaks ne- 
ver a Word, unleſs perchance, when the Greas 
Man delivers his Opinion, he cfies, Lord ! Sir, you 
prevented me, I was juſt a going to ſay ſo, For as 
the Mathemggicians tell us, that Surfaces and 
Lines, which are incorporeal, and Creatures of 
the Underſtanding only, are neither bended, nor 
moved, nor extended of themſelves, but are fo + 
affeCted together with the Bodies, whoſe Extre- 
mities they are : So you ſhall obſerve the Flatte- | ; 
rer attends only the Motion of another's Senſe, O- Mus dif- 
pinion, Paſſion, &c. without any Principle of aro, 
Action in himſelf. So that the Diſparity berwixt themin 
them thus far is eaſily diſcernable. the man- 
* And yer eaſilier in the manner they perform e124 
their good Offices, For the Kindnefles of a theirgoad 
ER. D4 + Friend, Offices, 
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Friend, like the nobleſt Faculties of an animate 
Creature, lie deep, without any Parade or Page- 
antry on the Outſide : Nay, many times, as a 
faithful Phyſician cures his. Patient when he leaſt 
knows of it; fo a true Friend, either preſent or 
abſent, as occaſion ſerves, is ſollicitous about your 
Concerns, when perhaps you know nothing of it: 
Such was the excellent Arcefilaus, as in other his 
Actions, ſo particularly in his Kindneſs to Apelles, 
Native of Ch:os, whom finding extreamly indi- 
gent in his Sickneſs, he repeated his Viſit ro him 
with twenty Drachms in his Pocket; and {utting 
by his Bed-ſide, Tou have gvt nothing here, {aid he, 
but Empedoeles's Elements, Fire, Water, Earth, 
and the ſurrounding Air ; newther methinks do you lie 
e:fily : And with that, ſtirring up his Pillow, pur 
the Money privately under his Head : Which 
when the good old Woman his Nurſe found, and 
and in great Admiration acquainted Apelles with ; 
Ay, ſays he, ſmiling a little, cis 5s a Prece of Ar- 
celilaus's Thievery, And what Philoſophy tells us, 
that Children uſually reſemble their Parents, we 


- find in ſome meaſure verifhed in Arceſilaus, and 


Lacydes, his intimate Acquaintance : For when Ce- 
phi Secrates was impeached of High-Treaſon, and 
Lacydes, with ſeveral others of his Friends, ſtood 
by him at his Tryal, the Counſel fer the State 
defired the Priſoners Ring, wherein lay the prin- 
cipal Evidence againſt him, might be produced in 
Court, which Ceph; Socrates hearing, dropt it ſoft- 
ly off his Finger, and Lacydes obſerving it, ſet 
his Foot upon't, and buried it in the Ground. 


Whereupon being acquitted, and going after- 


wards to pay his Reſpects and thanks to his Judg- 


es; one of them, who, it ſeems, had took notice 
of the Paſlage, told him, that his Thanks were 
| owing 


-. 
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owing to Lacdes, and fo related the whole Sto- 
ry, when yet Lacydes had never mentioned it, * 

Thus I am verily perfwaded that the Gods con- 
fer ſeveral Benefits upon us which we are nor (ſealt- 
ble of, upon no-other Motive in the World, than 
the meer Pleaſure and Satisfaction they take in 
Acts of kindneſs and Beneticence. 

But on the contrary, the ſeemingly good Oth- 
ces of a Flatterer have nothing of that Sincerity 
and Integrity , .that Simpliciry and Ingenuity, 
which recommend a Kindnels ; but are always at- 
tended with Buſtle and Noiſe, Hurry, Sweat and 
contracting the Brow, to enhance your Opinion of 
the great Pains he has taken for you ; like a Picture 
drawn in gawdy Colours, with folded torn Gar- 
ments, full of Angles and Wrinkles, co make us be- 
lieve it an elaborate Piece, and done to the Life. 

Beſides, the Flatterer is fo extreamly trouble- 
ſome, in recounting the weary Steps he had taken, 
the Cares he has had upon him, the Perſons he 
hag.been forced to oblige, with a thouſand other 
Inconveniences he has laboured under upon your 
Account, that you'll be apt to lay, the Bulineſs 
was never worth all this Din and Clutter abour 
It. 

For a Kindneſsonce upbraided, looſes its Grace, 
turns a Burden, and becomes intolerable. But 
the Flatterer not-only reproaches us with his Ser- 
vices already paſt, bur ar the very Inſtant of their 
Performance ; whereas it a Friend be obliged to 
ſpeak of any Civility done another, he modeſtly 
mentions it indeed, but attributes nothing to him- 
ſelf. "Thus when the Lacedemonians ſupplied the 
People of Smyrna in great Scarcity of Proviſions, 
and they gratefully reſented and extoll'd the Kind- 
nels ; Hy, replied the Spartans, 'twas no ſuch 
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great matter, we only robb'd our ſelves and our Cattel 
of a Dinner. For a Favour thus beſtowed, is not 
only free and ingenuous, but more acceptable to 
the Receiver, becauſe he imagines his BenefaCtor 
conferred it on him without any great Prejudice 
to himſelf. 

But the Temper of a Flatterer is not only dif- 
cernable from that of a Friend, in the ealinefs of 
his Promiſes, and the troubleſome Impertinence 
that attends his good Offices, but more {1gnally in 
this, That the one is ready to promote any baſe 
and unworthy Action ; the other, thole only 
which are. fair and honeſt : the one labours tov 
pleafe, the other to profit you. For a Friend 
muſt not, as Gorgias would have him, beg ano- 
thers Aſfiftance in a juſt Undertaking, and then 
think to compenſate the Civility, by contributing 
to ſeveral that are unjuſt ; for he is not bound 
to bear a part in the Follies of his Friend, but 
rather to diflwade him from them : And if, after 
all, he cannot prevail upon him, may dilengage 
himſelf with the Reply of Phocion to Antipater ; 
Sir, I cannot be both your Friend, and your Flatterer ; 
that 1s, your Friend, and not your Friend at the ſame 
z:mes For we ought to be afliſtant to him in his 
honeft Endeavours indeed, but not in his Knave- 
ries ; in his Counſels, not in his Tricks ; in ap- 

ing as Evidence for him, but not in a Chear ; 
and muſt bear a ſhare in his Misfortunes, bur nor 
w his Acts of Injuſtice. For if a Man ought 
not to be as much as conſcious of an Unworthi- 
nefs in his Friend, how much leſs will it become 
him to partake in it? Theretore, as when the 
Lacedemonsans, defeated by, and treating of Arti- 
cles of Peace with Anzipater, pray'd him to com- 
mand-them any thing, howſoever grievons and 
| burthenſomg 
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burthenſome to the Subject, providedwit_were not 
| baſe and diſhonorable: So a Friend, if you want 
his Affiſtance in a chargeable, dangerous and la» 
borious Enterprize, imbarks in the Deſign chear- 
fully, and without reſerve ; but if fuch as will 
not ſtand with his Reputation and Honour, he 
fairly deſires ro be excuſed. Whereas on the con- 
trary, it you offer to put a Flatterer upon a dith- 
cult or hazardous Employment, he ſhuffles you off, 
and begs your Pardon. For ſound him but, as 
you rap a Veſlel, to try whether it be whole or 
crackt, full or empry ; and he ſhams you off with S. 
| the Noiſe of ſome paltry,frivolous Excuſes : But en- 
gage him in any mean, ſordid and inglorious Ser- 
vice, abuſe him, kick him, trample on him, he 
bears all patiently, and knows no Aﬀront. For 
as the Ape, who cannot keep the Houſe like a 
Dog, or bear a Burden like an Horſe, or plow 
' like an Ox, ferves to be abugd, to play the Buf- 
foon, and to make Sport : So the Parakte, who 


can neither plead your Cauſe, nor be your Coun- 
ſel, nor ,eſpouſe your Quarrel, as being averſe 
from all paintul and good Offices, denies you in 
nothing that may contribute to your Pleaſure, 
turns Pander to your Luſt, Pimps for a Whore, 
provides you a handſome Entertainment, looks 
that your Bill be reaſonable, and ſneaks to your 
Miſs ; but ſhall treat your Relations with Dif-re- 
ſpe, and impudently tugn your Wife out of 
Doors, if you Commiſſion him. So that you 
may eaſily diſcover ' him in this Particular ; for 
put him upon the moſt baſe and dirty Actions, * His 1n- 

he will not ſpare his own Pains, provided he can clination 
but gratifie you. bn” and Beha- 

* There remains yet another way to diſcover V'**, *& 
pim by his Inclinations rowgrds your Intimates your 
gnd Friends, 


by. 
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and Familiars. For there's nothing more agree- 


able to a true and cordial Acquaintance, than to 
love with, and to be beloved of many ; and 
therefore he always ſeduloufly endeavours to gain 
his Friend the Aﬀections and Eſteem of other 
Men. - For being of Opinion that all things 
ought to be in common amongſt Friends, he 
thinks nothing ought to. be more fo, then they 
themſelves. But the Faithleſs, rhe Adulterate, 


and Friend of baſe 'Alloy, who is conſcious to 


himſelf of the Dif-ſervice he does true Friendſhip, 
by that falſe Coin of it which he puts upon us, 
15 naturally full of Emulation and Enyy, even to- 
wards thoſe of his own Profeſſion, endeavouring 
to out-do them in their common "Talent of Bab- 
ling and Buffoonry, whilſt he reveres afid'cringes 
to his Betters, whom he dares no more vie with, 
than a'Foot-man with a Lydia Chariot, or Lead 
(ro uſe Simonide's Expreſſion) with refined Gold. 
Therefore this light and empty Counterfeir, find- 
ing he wants Weight, when put into the Ballance 
agaiit a ſoil:d and ſubſtantial Friend, endeavours 
ro remove him as far as he can ; like him, who 
having painted 2 Cock extreamly ill, commanded 
his Gervi ant to take the Original out of ſight, and if 
he cannor compaſs his Detg 2n, then he proceedsto 
Complement and Ceremon 7, pretending outwgrd-. 
ly to admire him, as a Perſon far beyond hitMelf, 
waillt by ſecret Calumnies he blackens,and under- 
mives him ; which if they chance to have gall'd 
and fretzed him only, and have not throughly done 
his Work, then he betakes himſelf ro the Advice 
of Mediyus, that Arch-Paraſite, and Enemy, to the 
Mazedonian Nobility, and Chief of all that nume- 
rous Train which Alexander entertained in his 


Court. "This Man taught his Diſciples to flander 
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boldly,and puſh home their Calumnies, for thought © 
the Wound might probably be cured; and skinne# 
over again, yet the Teeth of Slander would be 


ſure to leave a Scar behind them; by thefe Scars 
(or to {peak more properly) Gangrenes and Can- 


cers of falſe Accuſations; fell the brave Callithenes, 


Parmenio and Philotas, whilſt he himſelf beeame 
an ealze Prey to an Agnan, Bagoar, Ageſins, and 
Demetrius, who trick'd him up+like a Barbarian 
Statue, or Antick, and paid the Mortal the Adv- 
ration due to a God. So greata Charm is Flar- 
tery, and, as it ſeems, the greateſt with thoſe 
we think the greateſt Men; for the exalted 
Thoughts they entertain of themſclves, and the 
Defire of an univerſal Concurrence in the-ſame 
Opinion from others, both add Courage to the 
Flatterer, and Credit to his Impoſtures. Hills * He now 
and Mountains indeed are not eafily raken by Proc-eds 
Stratagera or Ambulſcade ; but a weak Mind, eu 
ſwoln big and lofty by Fortune, Birth, or the ces obſer- 
like, lies naked to the Allaults of every mean and vable be- 
petty Aggrellor. | tvvixt a 
* And therefore we repeat here what we adviſed cn yy 
at our entrance into this Diſcourſe,# that we ca- priend, 
ſhire every vain Opinion of our ſelves, whoſe in- to cons 
bred Flattery only diſpoſes and prepares us to a' clude this 
more favorable Reception of that, from withour. ny 
For, if we did bur. ſquare our Actions according njourſe 
to the famous Oracular Precept of knowing our concern- 
ſelves, rating things according to their true intrin-' ing thoſe 
fick Value, and withal, reflefting upon our own' F. —_— 
Nature and Education; conſider what groſs Im- benny 
perfections and Failures mix with our Words; yvhich 
Actions and Aﬀections, we. ſhould nor lye @ the latter 
open to the Attempts of every Flatterer,- who de- ap 
hgns upon us: ,, For even Alexander himfelt being pj.rep;e- 
reminded heaions. 
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remmded of his Mortality by two things eſpecially, 
the Neceſfity of Sleep, and the -uſe of Women, 
began to ſtagger in the Opinion they had made 
him conceive of his God-head. And did but we 
in like manner take an impartial Survey of thoſe 
Troubles, Lapſes and Infirmities incident to our ' 
Nature, we ſhould find we flood in no need of a 
Friend to praiſe and extol our Vertues, but of 
one rather that would chide and reprimand us for 
our Vices. For firſt, there are but few who will 
venture to deal thus'roundly and impartially with 
their Friend, ang fewer yer who know the Art of 
it; Men generally, miſtaking Railing, and ll 
Language, for a decent and friendly Reproot; and 
then a Chiding, like any other Phylick, ill timed, 
racks and torments you to no purpoſe, and works 
in a manner the {ame Effet with Pain, that 
Flattery does with Pleaſure. For an unſeaſonable 
Reprehenſton may be equally miſchievous with an 
unſeaſonoable Commendation, and force your 
Friend to throw himſelf upon the Flatterer ; like 
Water which meeting with too forcible a Reſt- 
ſtance from the Hills, rowls down upon the 
humble Valleys below : and therefore we ought 
to qualife, and to allay the ſharpneſs of our 
Reproots with a due Temper of Candor and 
Moderation, as we would retract a Ray of Light 
too powerful for a diſtempered Eye, leſt our 
Friends being plagu'd and ranted upon every trt- 
vial occaſion, ſhould at laſt fly to the Flatterer's 
Shade for their Eaſe and Quiet. For all Vice, 
Philopappus, is to be correfted by an intermediate 
Vertue, and not by its contrary Extream, as ſome 
do, who to ſhake off that ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs 
which hangs upen their Natures, learn to be Im- 
pudent, to lay afide their Country Breeding, en- 

deayour 
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deavor to be,Comical ; to avoid the Imputation of 
Softneſs and Cowardiſe, turn Bullies ; out of an 
Abhorrence of Superſtition, commence Atheiſts ; 

and rather than be reputed Fools, play th&Knave ; 
forcing their Inclinations, like a crooked Stick, to 

the oppoſite Extream, for want of Skill to ſer 

them ſtreight. 

Since then *tis highly rude to endeavour to a- 
void the Suſpition of Flattery, only by being 
inſignificantly trBubleſome, and argues an ungen- 
teel, unconverſable 'T'emper in a Man, to ſhow 
his juſt Abhorrency of mean and fervile Ends in 
his Friendſhip, only by a ſfowr and difagreeable 
Behaviour ; like the Libertine in the Comedy, 
who would needs perſwade himſelf, that his rail 
ifg Accuſations fell within the Limits of that 
Freedom in Diſcourſe, which every one had right 
to with his Equals. Since therefore, I fay, *tis 
abſurd to incur the Suſpicion of a Flatterer by an 
over-obliging and obſequious Humor ; and asab- 
ſurd on the other hand, in endeavouring to de- 
cline it by an immoderate Latitude in our Appre- 
henſions, to loſe the Enjoyments, and falutary 
Admonitions of a friendly Converſation ; and 
that the Meaſures of Juſt' and Proper in this, as 
in other things, are to be taken from Decency 
and Moderation ; the Nature of the Argument 
ſeems to require me to conclude it with a Dif- 
courſe upon this Subject. 

Now ſeeing this Liberty of animadverting on We muſt 
other Mens Failures is liable to ſo many Excepti- firſt purge 
ons ; let us in the firſt place carefully purge it OT 
from all mixture of Self-love and Intereſt, leſt any | all 
private Motive, Injury, Grudge or DiflatisfaQti- mixture | 
on of our own ſhould ſeem to incite us to the of Selt- 
Undertaking * For ſuch a Chidiog as this would !99©: 
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not paſs for an Effe& of Kindneſs, but of Paſſion, 
and looks more like a Complaint, than an Admo- 
nition : ,For the latter has always ſomexhing in it 
that ſounds kind, and yet awful, whereas the 
other betrays only a ſelþſh and narrow Diſpoſition. 
And therefore we uſually honour and revere our 
Monitor, but contemn and recriminate upon a 
querulous Accuſer. As Agamemnmon could by no 
means digeſt the moderate Cenſures of Achilles, 
yer bore well enough with the ſevere Reprimands 
of Ulyſſes ; 


Who wiſh'd in Wrath the General's Command, 
No longer put in ſuch a deſperate Hand. 


Being fatished of his Wiſdom, and good Intenti- 
ons; for he rated him purely upon the-account of 
the Publick, the other upon his own. And 4- 
chilleFhimſelf, though: of a rough and untraftable 
Diſpoſition, and ready enough ro find Faulrs 
where there were none ; yet heard Patroclus path 
ently when he ranted him thus : 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Man of worth, 
Did ne're beget, nor 'Thetis bring thee forth : 
But Rocks, hard as thy Heart, and th angry'Sea, 
Both club'd for ſuch a monſtrous Man as Thee. 


For as Hyperides the Orator defired the Athenians 
to conlider not only the Sharpneſs of his RefleCti- 
ons, but his great Reaſons for them : ſo the Re- 
roofs of a Friend, proceeding from a fincere and 
ilinterefled AﬀeCtion, create all Veneration and 
>nfulion in the Criminal to whom they are ad- 
ed; who, if he once perceive that his Friend, 

wa hiraſelf;/ chides him 


waving all Offences agai 


tte. 


purely 
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purely for thoſe committed - againſt others, can 
never hold out againſt the Force of ſo powerful 
a Rebuke, for the tweet and obliging Temper 
of his Monitor gives a keener Edge to his Ad- 
monitions ; and therefore it has been wiſely laid, 
thar eſpecially in Heats and Differences with our 
Friends we ought 'to have a peculiar regard to 
their Hohour and Inrereſt, Nor is 1t a lefs Ar- 
gument of Friendſhip, for a Man whois iaid 
alide, and out of Favour himfelt, to rurn Ad- 
vocate in behalt of another , equaily deſpiſed and 
neglected. As Plato, being in Diſgrace with Dio- 
#yſius, beg*d Audience of him ; which he readily 
granting, in expectation of being entertained 
with an Account of his Grievances; Plato ad- 
dreſsd himſeif to him after this manner : Sir ſaid 
he, ir jou were inform'd there were a certam Ruffiart 
come over anto your Iland of Sicily, with deſign to 
attempt upin your Majeſties Perſom, but, for want of 
an Opportunity, could not execute the Villany, would 
you ſuffer hit to go off unpuniſhed ? No, by no means, 
Plaro replied, the King, for we ought not only to 
deteſt, and revenge the Overt-Afts, but the malicious 
Intentions of our Enemies. Well then, on the other 
hand faid Plato, If there ſhould come a Perſon to 
Court, out of pure Kindneſs and Ambition to ſerve your 
Majeſiy, ant you would not give bum an Opportunity of 
_ WH Expreſſing ze, were it reaſonable to diſmiſs him with 
ans Wl Scorn and Dyſreſpc# > Whorn do-you mean , faid 
ti- WH Diony/ius ? why Eſ{chines, repl-£d Plato, as honeſt 
Re- i and excellent a Perſon as an in the School of Sc- 
nd WF crates, and of a very edifying Converſation ; who 
and WI having expoſed himſeif ro the Difficulties of . 8 
ad- WF tedious Vovage, that he might enjoy the happt- 
hels of 2 Philoſophical Converſe with your Ma- 
flty, has mer wich nothing bur Conteingt.in 
E return 
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muſt not 
be injurt- 
ous and 
abuſive in 
our Re- 
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ONS, 
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return to the Kindneſs he intended. Which 
friendly and generous Temper of Mind fo 
ſtrangely affeHed Diowſius, that he hug'd and 
embraced Plato, and treated /ſchines with a great 
deal of Honour and- Magnificence. 

In the next place, let us free our Diſcourſe 
from all contume'ious Language, all Laughter, 
Morkery,and Scurrility, which ſpoil the reliſh of 
our Reprehenſions. For, as a Chyrurgion makes 

an Inciſion in the Fleſh, he uſes decent Neatneſs 
and Dexterity in the Operation , without the 
affected and ſuperfluous Geſticulations of a 
Quack, or Mountebank : So the lancing the 
Sores of a Friend may admit indeed of a little 
Humour and Urbanity, bur that ſo qualihed , 
that it ſpoil not the Sertouſnefs and Gravity re- 
quifite to the Work. For boldneſs, Inſolence 
and ill Language deſtroy its Force and Efhcacy, 
And therefore the Fidler reparteed handſomely 
enough upon Philip, when he undertook to dif- 
pute with him about the touch upon his Inſtru- 
ment : God forbid that your Majeſty ſhould be ſo wn- 
happy as to underſtand a Fiddle better then I do. But 
Epicarmus was too blunt upon Hierom, who in» 
viting him to Supper a little after he had put 
ſome of his Acquaintance to death, replied ; 4, 
but you could not invite me the other day to the Sacri- 
fice of my Friends, And ſo was Antiphon too rude 
in his Reflection upon Dionyſus, who on occaſion 
of a Diſcourſe about the bet ſort of Braſs, told 
him that was the-beſt in his Opinion of which 
the Arhenians made the Statues of Hermodius 
and+ Ariſtogeiron, For theſe ſcurrilous abulive 
Jeſts are moſt certainly difagreable,and pain to nd 
purpoſe, being but the Product of an intempe- 
rate Wit, and which only betray the Enmity y”: 
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h ill-Nature of him who takes the liberty to uſe 
ſo them, which whoſoever allows himſelf in, does 
d WW but wantonly ſport about the Brink of that Pir, 
at which one day will ſwallow him up and ruine 

him. For Antiphm was afterward executed un- 
ſe der Dionyſius : and Timagines Was in diſgrace with 
T, Anguſtus Ceſar, trot for any extravagant Freedoni 


of in his Diſcourſe, but only becauſe he took up a 
ceS fooliſh Cuſtom of repeating theſe Verſes at every 
els W Entertainment and Walk where the Emperor de- 
the WU fired his Company ; 


a | 
the For nothing elſe but meerly to make ſport, 
tle Amongſt the merry Greeks they did reſort —— 


xd , I Alledging the Pleaſantneſs of his Humour, asthe 

re- | Cauſe of his Favour at Courr. 

nce Thus you ſhall meet with ſeveral ſmart and 

acy. Wl fatyrical RefleCtions in a Comedy, but the mix- 

zely I ture of Jeſt and Fool in the Play, likeil! Sauce 

dif- I to good Mear, abates their Poinancy, and 1enders 

tru- | them inſignificant. So that upon the whole, the 

 #n- I Poet acquires only the Character of a Sawcy and 

But I foul-mouth'd Buffoon, and the Auditors looſe 

1» ff that Advantage, which they might otherwiſe 

put I reap from Remarques of that Nature. 

Ay, We may do well therefore to reſerve our Jollity 

acri- | and Mirth for more fuitable Occaſions ; but we 

rude ND muſt by all means be ſerious and candid in 

alion | our Admonitions ; which, if we be upon im- 
_rold Þ portant Points, maſt be fo animated with our 
chick I Geſtures, Paſſion, and Eagerneſs of Voice, as to | 
wodim | give them Weight and Credit, and to awaken 34ly, We 


ulive F 2 tender Concern in the Perſons to whom they are are to 
to N09 | addreſg'd. time our 


mp We are again to time our Reproofs as ſeaſona- ary 0g 
y a] by as we can; for « Miltake in the Opportun aby a we 
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ties, as *tis of ill Conſequence in all other things, 
ſo peculiarly in our Reprehenſions. And there- 
fore I preſume *cis manifeſt, we ought not to fall 
foul upen Men in their Drink. For firſt, he 
who broaches any ſowr diſagreeable Diſcourſe 
amidſt rhe Pleatanery and good Humor of 
Friends , caſts a Cloud over the Serenity of 
the Company, and acts counter to the Lydian 
God, who as Pindar words it, unites the Band of 
all our Cares, Belides, that ſuch unſeaſonable Re- 
monſtrances are not without Danger : for Wine 
is apt to warm Men into Paſſhon, and make 
them quarrel ar the Freedom you take ; and in 
ſhort, 'tis no Argument of any brave and gene- 
rous, but rather of an unmanly Temper, notto 
dare to ſpeak ones Senſe when Sober, but drunk, 
and grumble like a cowardly Cur at Table. And 
therefore we need not enlarge any further upon 
this Topick. Bur becauſe ſeveral Perſons neither 
will, nor dare take their Friends to task, whilſt 
they thrive and flourtſh in the World, looking 
upon Proſperity as a State above the reach of a 
Rebuke; but. pour forth their InveCtives like a 
River that has over-flown its Banks, inſulting and 
trampling upon them, when Fortune has already 
laid them art their Feet, out of a fort of Satis- 
faction to ſee their former State and Grandure 
reduc'd to the ſame level of fortune with them- 
ſelves: it may not be improper to diſcourſe a 
little upon this Argument, and make ſome reply 
to that Queſtion of Euripides ; 


What need is there of Friends in Proſperity ? 


I anſwer, to lower thoſe lofry and extravagant 


'Fhoughts, which are uſually incident to that 
Condition 
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Condition : for Wiſdom, in Conjunftion with 
Proſperity , is a rare Talent, and the lot of bur 
few. Therefore moſt Men ſtand in need of a 
borrow'd Prudence; to depreſs the 'I'umours that 
attend an exuberant Felicity; but whzn the turn 
of Fortune it ſelf has abated the ſwelling, a Man's 
very Circumſtances are ſuthcient of themſelves 
WJ to read him a LeQture of Repeatance ; > that 
of all other grave and auſtere Correptions are then 
o- WH ſuperfluous and impertinent ; and "ris, on the con- 
\e Wl trary, more proper in ſuch Traverſes of Fortune, 
ce WH to enjoy the Company of a compatiionate Friend, 
in I Who will adminiſter ſome Comfort to the afflicted, 
ec. WO and buoy him up under the Preſſure of his Aﬀairs: 
to WI As Xenophon relates that the Preſence of Cleachus , 
lk, WW = Perſon of a courteous and obliging Alpect, 
ad WW gave new Life and Courage to his Souldiers in 
on MW in the Hear of a Battel, or any other dithcult 
\er WI Rencounter. But he who chides aud upbraids 
10 a Man in diltrets, like him who applies a 
ng WI Medicine for clearing the Sight to a diſtemper'd 
fa 2nd inflamed Eye, neither works a Cure, nor 
ea zllays the Pain, but only adds Anger to his Sor- 
nd rows, and exa{perates the Patient, A Man 1q 
dy WI Health indeed will digelt a friendly Lecture for 
tis his Wenching, Dringing, Idleneſs, continual 
ure MW Recreations and Bathing, unſeaſonable Eating,&c. 
m-W But for a {ick Man to be told, that all this comes 
. a Mf of his Intemperance, Voluptuouſnefs, High-feed- 
ply 2g Whoring, &c. is utterly inſupportable, and 
worſe than the Diſeaſe it ſelf. O impertinent 
Man ! will ſuch an one fay, the Phylicians pre- 
ſcribe me Caſtor and Scammony, and | am juſt 
a making my laſt Will and Teſtameart, and' dq 
you lie railing and preaching ro me Lectures of 
Philoſophy ? And thuz Mea in Adverlity ſtand 
| E } ' more. 
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more in need of our Humanity and Relief,than of 
ſharp and ſenrentious Reprimands : for neither 
will a Nurſe immediately ſcold at her Child that is 
faln, bur frſt help him up, waſh him and put 
him in order again, and then chide and whip 
him. They tef{ us a Story to this purpoſe of 
Demetrius Phalereus, that when he dwelt an Ex- 
ile at Thebes, in mean beggarly Circumſtances, he 
was once extreamly concern'd to obſerve the 
Philoſopher Crates making towards him, expecting 
to be treated by him with all the roughneſs of 


a C ynical Behaviour: Burt when Crates had ad- 


. drefled himſelf courteouſly to him, and diſcourſed 


him upon the Point of Exile, endeavouring tq 
convince him that it had nothing miſerable or 
uneaſy in it, but on the contrary, rather reſcued 
him trom the nice and hazardous Management 
of Publick Afﬀairs; adviling him withal to repoſe 
his Conhdence in himſelt,and his own Conſcience: 
Demetrius was {o taken and encouraged by his Dil- 
courſe,that he isreported to have ſaid to his Friends, 
Curſed be thoſe Employs which robb'd me fo long 
of the Acquaiutance of ſuch an excellent Perſon, 
For, 

Soft, friendly Words revive the AﬀiiRed Soul ; 

But ſharp Rebukes are only for a Fool. 


And this is the way of generous and ingeniouj 
Friends, But they who ſerviiely admire you n 
Proſperity , like old Ruprures, Spaſms and 
Cramps, which, as Demoſthenes ſpeaks, ache and 
pain us'moſt, and when ſome freſh Misfortune 
has befallen the Body, ſtick cloſe to you in the 
Revolution of your Fortune, and rejoyce and 
enjoy the Change : Whereas, if a Man mult 
needs have a Remembrancer of a Calamity which 
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his own Indiſcretion hath pull'd upon him, 'tis 
enough you put him in mind that he ows it not 
is to your Advice, for you often diſiwaded him 
ut MW from the Undertaking. 

ip Well then, you'll fay when is a keen Repre- 
of WM henfiun allowable? and when may we chide a 
ix. WW Friend ſeverely indeed? I anſwer; When ſome 
he W important Occaſion ' requires it: as the ſtopping 
he MW bim in the Gareer of his Voluptuouſnefs, Anger, 
ng WW *r Infolence ; the repreſſing his Covetous Hu- 
of MW mor, or any other fooliſh Habit. Thus dealt 
ad. WM Solon with Crafſus, put'd up and debauchd' with 
{4 MW uncertain Greatneſs of his Fortune, when he bad 
to WF him look to the End. Thus Socrates humbled 
or Ml 4lcibiades, forc'd him into unteigned Tears, and 
aed MI turn'd his Heart, when he argued the Cale with 
ent MW him. Such, again, were the Remonſtranees and 
of Admonitions of Cyrus to Cyaxares, and of Plate 
ce: WM to Dion, wha, when the Luſtre and Greatneſs of 
Dif. MW his Archievements had fixed all Mens Eys upon 
ads, MY bim,wiſh'd him to beware of Arrogance and Self. 
opp i £onceit, as the readieſt way to make all Men a» 
ſon, bandon him. And Spencippus wrote to him, Not 
to pride himſelf in the litcle Applauſes of Women 
and Children, but to take care to adorn S:cily with 
Religion, Juſtice and wholſora Laws, that he 
might render it a gfeat and illuſtrious Aca- 
demy. So did not Euclus and Eulezus, two of 
Perſeus's Favourites, who fawn'd upon, and com- 
plied with him, as obſequiouſly as any Courtier 
of them all, during the Succeſs of his Arms ; but 
after -his Defeat at Pydna by the Romans, ins 
veigh'd bitterly againſt him, reminding him of 
bis paſt Faults, his former Faſt and Arrogance, ' 
til the Man out of meer Anger and Vexa» 
tion, ſtab'd them both in the place. And fo 
Ka much 
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much concerning the timing of our Reproots in 
general. 
Uponwhat © Now there are ſeveral other accidental Occaſt- 
Oc-ur- ons adminiſtred by our Friends themſelves, which 
Tences 2 a Perſon heartily follicirous for their Interelt, will 
———_ lay hold of : As ſome have taken an opportuniry 
occalion cenſuring them freely, from a Queſtion they 
to repre. have asked, from the relation of a Story, or 
hend. the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of the ſame Actions in 
other Men, which they themſelves have com- 
mitted, 

Thus they tell us, Demaratus the Corinthian com- 
ing into Macedonia, when Piz/ip, and his Queen 
and Son were at Odds; and being, after a graci- 
ous Reception, ask'd by the King, What good 
Underſtanding was among the Grecrans 2 he re- 
plied, as being an old Friend and Acquantance of 
his, A.y, by all means, Sir, it highly becomes your 
Majeſty, to enquire about the Concord berwixt the 
Atnenians and Peloponeſians, who ſuffer your onn 
Family to be the Scene of ſo much D:ſcord and Contens 
tion. - And as pert, was that ot Dzogenes, who, 
entring Philip's Camp, as he was going to make 
War upon the Grec:ans, was feiz'd upon and 
brought before the King, who not knowing 
him, ask'd lim, It he was a Spie 2 My es tru'y, 
faid he, I am a Spie upon your Folly and Imprudence, 
who, without any neceſſity upon you, are come hither 
zo expoſe your Kingdoms, and your Life to the nncer- 
tain Deciſion of the Caſt of a Dye. Though this 
may perhaps ſeem a little too biting and Satyrk 
cal. 

| Another ſeafonable Opportunity of reproving 
nome your Friend for his Vices, is, when ſome chird 
hity of Perſon has already mortihed him upon the ſme 
repriman- ACCOUMt : F or a courteous and obliging Men will 
ing. dexteroully 
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dexteroully ſilence his Accuſer, and then take him 
privately to task himſelf, adviſing him, if for 
no other reaſon, yer to abate the Infolence of his 
Enemies, to manage himſelt more prudently for 
the future : Frr how could they open their Mouths 
azainſt you, what could they have to reproach you withgif 


you would but reform ſuch and ſuch Vices, which render ' 
you obnoxious to their Cenſure ? And by this means 


the Offence that was given, lies at his door who 
roughly upbraided him , whilſt the Advantage 
he reaps, 15 attribured to the Perſon who candid- 
ly advis'd him. But there are ſome who have 
got yer a genteeler way of Chiding, and thar is, 
of chaltiſing others for Faults, which they know 
their Friends really ſtand guilty of : As my 
Maſter Amonius, perceiving once at his After- 
noon-Lecture, that ſome of his Scholars had di- 
ned more plentifully than became the Modera- 
tion of Students, immediately commanded one of 
his Freemen to take his own Son, and whip 
him ; For what, ſays he, the Toungſter, forſooth muſt 
needs have Vinegar Sawce to his Meat; and with 
that, caſting his Eye upon us, gave us to under- 
ſtand, that we likewiſe were concerned ia the 
Reprehenſon. 

Again ; We muſt be cautious how we re- yye muſt 
buke a Friend in Company, always remembring not re- 
tie Repartee made upon Plato on that account : buke a 
For Socrates having fal'n one day very ſeverely Friend in 
upon an Acquantance of his at Table, Plato could 
not forbear to take him up,ſlaying, Had it not been 
more proper, Sir, to have ſpoke theſe things in pyivate ? 
To whom Socrates initantly replied, And” had it 
not been more proper for you to have told me ſo in pri- 
vate too ? And they fay Pithagoras one time ranted 
a Friend of his ſo terribly betore Company, thar 


the 


Company. 
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the poor young Man went and hang'd himſelf; 


from which time the Philoſopher would never 
chide any Man in the g__ of another.For the 
Dilcovery and cure of a Vice, like that of a ſcan 
dalous Diſeaſe,ought to be in ſecret,and not like a 
public Show tranſacted upon a Theater ; for 'ti 
no way the part of a Friend,but a meer Cheat and 
Trick, for one Man to recommend himſelf ta 
the Standers-by, and ſeek for Reputation from 
the Failures of another ; like Mountebank-Chi- 
rurgions, who perform their Operations on a 
Stage, to gain the greater Practice. But beſides 
the Diſgrace that attends a Reproof of this Na- 
ture( a thing that will never work any Cure) we 
are likewiſe to conſider, that Viceis Naturally ob- 


'ſtinate, and loves to diſpute its Ground: For 


what Euripides ſays, is not only true of Love, 
The more 'tis check'd, the more it preſſes on, 


but of any other ImperfeCtion. If you lay a Man 
open publickly for it, and tell all, you are ſo far 
from reforming him, that you force him to brave 
it out. And therefore as Plato adviſes, that old 
Men, who would be revered of the younger Fry, 
mult learn to revere them firſt: fo certainly mo- 
deſtly to reprimand, is the way to mect with a 
modeſt Return. For he who warily attacks the 
Criminal, works upon his good Nature by his 
own, and fo inſen{ibly undermines his Vices 
And therefore *twould be much more proper tg 
obſerve the Rule in Homer ; 


"To wiſper ſoftly in the Ear, 
Leſt Standers-by ſhould chance to hear. 
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But above all, we ought not to. diſcover the Im- 
perfections of a Hushand before his Wife, nar 
of a Father before his Children, nor of a Lover 
in company of his Miſtreſs, nor of Maſters in 
preſence of their Scholars, or the like z for .it 
rouches a Man to the quick, to be rebuked before 
thoſe who he deſires ſhould: think honourably of 
him. And I verily believe,that *rwasnot fo much 
the Heat of the Wine, as the Sting of tao publick 
a Reprehenſion, that enraged Alexander againſt 
Clitus. And Ariſtomenes, Prolemy*s Preceptar, loſt 
himſelf by awaking the King, drap'd afleep one 
time at an Audience of Foreign Embaſſadors; for 
the Court-Paraſites immediately took this occaſion 
to expreſs their pretendedly deep reſentments of 
the Diſgrace done his Majeſty, ſuggeſting, that 
if indeed the Cares of the Government had 
brought a little unſeaſonable Drowlineſs upon 
him, he might have been told of it in private, 
but ſhould not have had rude hands laid upon his 
Perſon before fo great an Aſſembly: Which fo 
atteted the King, that he preſeatly ſent the poor 
Man a Draught of Poiſon, and made him drink 
it up. And Ariſtophanes ſays, Cleon blamed him for 
railing at Athens before Strangers, whereby he 
incenſed the Arhenians againit him. And there- 
fore they who aim at the Intereſt and Reforma- 
tion of their Friends, rather then Oſtentatian 
and Populariry, ought, amongſt otner things, to He who 
beware of. expoſing them too publickly. repre- 
Again ; What Thucidides makes the Corinthians 

fay of themſelves, That they were Perſons every way ought to 
qualified for the Reprehenſjon of other Men,ought to be be a Man 
theCharacter of every one who ſets up for a Moni- of an un- 
tor. For asLyſander reply'd upon a certain Megarian, —_— 
Who in a Council ot Allies and Coatederates had ;;,n him- 
ſpoke ſelf, 
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ſpoke boldly: for the Liberties of Greece ; T54s Stile 


of yours, Sir, would have better become ſome Pab'ck 
State, than a private Perſon. So he who takes up» 
on him the Liberty of a Cenſor, muſt be a Man 
of a regular Converſation himſelf ; one like Plato, 
whoſe Lite was a continued Le&ture to Speuſippus 
or Xenocrates, who caſting his Eye one time upon 
the diſffolure Polemon, ar a Diſputarion, reformed 
him with the very Awfulneſs of his Looks. 
Whereas the Remonſtrance of a lewd whittliing 
Fellow will certainly meet wich no better Enter- 
tainment, than that of the old proverbial Re» 
partee, 


Phyfician, heal thy ſelf. 


But becauſe ſeveral accidental Emergencies in 


bee oe Converſation will now and then invite a Man, 
IS though bad enough himſelf, to corret others, 
ought the moſt genteel and dextrous way of doing it, 


likewiſe will be to involve our ſelves in the fame Guilt 


to accule ,,,; a 
OO thoſe we reprehend; as in this pallage of 


felves, Homer, 


Fie, what's the matter, Diomede, that we 
Have now forgot our former Gallantry ? 


And in this other, 


Ie are not worth one ſingle Hector all. 


- Thus Secrates would handſomly twit the young 
Men with their ignorance, by proteſſing his own, 
pretending for his part he had need with hen 
to ſtudy Morality, and make more accurate En- 
quiries into'the T'ruth of Things, For a Can- 


teffion 
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feffion of the ſame- Guilr, and a ſeeming Endea* 


your to reform our ſelves, as well as our Friends, 
gives credit to the Reprimand, and recommends it 


to their AﬀeCtions : But he who gravely magni- 


fes himſelf, whilſt he imperiouſly derraQts from 


others, as being a Man, torſooth, of no Imper- 


fetions, unleſs his Age, or a celebrated Reputa- 


tion indeed command our Attention, tis only im- 
pertinent, and troubleſom to no purpoſe. And 
therefore 'twas not without reaſon, that Phenix, 
checking Achilles for his imtemperare Anger, con- 
fes'd his own Unhappineſs in that Particular, 
how he had like once to have ſlain his own Fa- 
ther through a tranſport of Paſſion, had not the 
ſcandalous Name of Paracide held his hands; 
that the Heroe might not imagine he took that 
liberty with him, becauſe he had never offended 
in the like kind himſelf. For ſuch inoffenſive 
Reproofs leave a deeper impreſs behind them, 
when they ſeem the Reſult of Compaſſion, ra- 
ther than Contempt. 

Bur becauſe a Mind ſubje@ to Diſorders of Paſ- 
fon,like an inflamed Eye that cannot bear a great , 


out ſome temperament to quality and allay its Poi- with 


nancy ; therefore the beſt Remedy in this Caſe will Praiſes. 


be to daſh it with a little Praiſe. For a mixcure of 
both together not only abates and takes off from 
that Roughneſs and Command, which a blunt Re- 
prehenſion ſeems to carry along with it, but raiſes 
in a Man a generous Emulation of himſelf, whilſt 
the remembrance of his paſt Vertues ſhames him 
out of his preſent Vices, aud makes him propoſe 
his former ACtions for his future Example. But 
if you compare him with other Men, as with 
Fellow-Citizens, his Contemporaries, or Rela- 


tions, 


- 


e muſt 


and plaring Light, 1s impatient of a Rebuke with- pudunr'l 
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tions,then Vice, which loves to difpvrs the Viftoty 
retiders him uneaſy and impatient under the Corti 
pariſon, and will be apt to make him grumble; 
and, in an Huff, bid you be gbne then, to his 
Betters, and not trouble him arty longet. An& 
there we oughr to fall upon other Mens Cot 


mendations, before him whom! we take the libers 
ty to rebuke, unleſs indeed they be His Patents ; 
as Agamemnon 10 Homer : 


'Tydeus his Sor has not his Father's Stull. 


And Ubſſs, in the Tragedy called the $575 ; 
ſpeaking to Achilles : 


Doft thou, who ſprang from a brave Grecian Race, 
By Spinninp, thy great Anceſtors diforate ? 


We muft *T's in the next place very imptoper for a Man; 
not in, ithmediately ro retort or recriminate upon his Mo- 
_— J nitor ; for this is the way only to occaſton Heats 
nate apon and Animoſities berwixt them, and will rather 
them that ſpeak him impatient of any Reproof ar all, than 
blame us. Jefrous to compenſate the Kindneſs of one with 
another : And therefore 'tis better to take;his Chid- 
ing patiently for the preſent, and if he chance at- 
terwards to commit a Fault worth your remarking 
upon, you have then an opportunity of repaying 
him in his own Coin: For being reminded, 
without the leaſt intimation of a former Pique 
or Diſlatisfa&tion, that he himfelf did not ufe to 
overlook the Slips of his Friend, he will re- 
ceive .the Remonſtrance favourably at 
hands, as being the Return of Kindnefs, rather 


than of Anger and Reſentment, 


More- 
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Moreover, as Thucidides ſays, that he is doubt- We ought 
leſs a wiſe Man, and well adviſed, who will not _ maT 
venture to incur the Odium and Difpleaſure of  3hyti _ 
any one, Except for Matters of the higheſt Con- on every 
cernment: So when we do undertake the un- trivial 
grateful Office of Cenſor, it ought to be only up- Fault. 
on weighty and important Occaſions. For he 
who is peeviſh and angry at every Body, and 
upon every trivial Fault, acting rather with the 
imperious Pedantry of a Schoolmaſter, than the 
Diſcretion of a Friend, blunts the edg of his 
Reprehenſions in Matters of an higher Nature,by 
ſquandring, like an unskilful Phytitian, that keen 
and bitter, but neceflary and ſovereign Remedy 
of his Reproofs, upon many and {leight Diſtem- 
rs, that require {o exquiſite a Cure. And there- 
Fee a wiſe Man will induſtriouſly avoid the Cha- 
rater of being a Perſon who is always chiding, 
and delights in finding Faults. Beſides that, who- 
ſoever is of that little Humour, to animadvert 
its Wl pon ny triing Picadillo, only affords his 
Friend a fairer occaſion of being even with him 
one time or another, for his groſſer Immoralities: 
4; Wl 45 Philotimus thePhylician,vititing a Patient of his, 
-4. 0 ho being troubled with an Inflammation in his 
af: I Liver, ſhewed him his fore Finger, told him, his 
ng Diſtemper lay not at the root of his Nail. In 
ns Wy ike manner we may take occaſion now and then 
mp to reply upon a Man, who carps at 'Triftes in a- 
3 IN nother, his Diverſions, Pleaſantfies, or a Glaſs of 
; Wine; Let the Gentleman rather, Sir , turn off 
his Whore, leave off his Dicing,&c. for other- 
uit |} viſe be's an admirable Perſon. For be who is 
her | Giſpens'd with in ſmaller Matters, more willing- 
ly gives his Friend the liberty of reprimanding 
bim for greater. Bur there is neither Child, nor 
Brother, 


I 
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Brother, nor Servant himſelf, able ro endure a 
Man of a bulie inquiſitive Humour, who brawl 
perpetually, and is fowr and unpleaſant upon eve- 
ry incon{iderable occaſion. 
a But ſince a weak and fooliſh Friend, as Emuri- 
to cualiy pides ſays of Old Age, has its ſtrong, as well a 
ourFriend feeble part, we ought to oblerve both, and 
by prai- chearfully extol the one, before we fall foul up- 
fing Mis. gn the other. For as we firſt ſoften Iron inthe Fire, 
_TY and then dip it into Waterzto harden it m a due 
fore were- Conliſtence : So after we have warm'd and mol. 
prove him hed our Friend by a juſt Commendation of his 
for his ill Yertues, we may then fafely remper him with x 
_ moderate Reprehenſion of his Vices; we may 
then ſay, Are theſe Actions comparable to the 
other? don't you perceive the Advantages of a 
vertuous Life 2 This is what we who are your 


Friends require of you : 'Theſe are properly your 
own Actions for which Nature defign'd you; 
but for the other, 


. Let them for ever from you baniſh'd be, 
To deſert Mount.:ins, or the raging Sed. 


For as a Prudent Phyſician had rather recover 
his Patient with Sleep, and good Dier, than with 
Caſtor and Scammony : So a candid Friend, 
a good Father, or Schoolmaſter, will rather 
chuſe to reform Mens Manners by Commends: 
tions, than Reproofs. For nothing in the Worll 
renders our Corruptions ſo inoffentive, and withal 
ſo uſeful,as to addreſs our ſelves to the Delinquent 
in a kind, affettionate manner : And therefore 
we ought not to deal roughly with him upon hi 
denial of the Matter of Fact, nor hinder him 
from making; his juſt Vindication ; but we po 

rartne: 
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rather handſomly., help him: out in his Apology, 
and mollife the Matter : As HeRor to he Brother 


Paris : 


| Unhappy Man, by Paſſion over- _ d : 


Supgelting, that he did not quit the Field, in n his 
Encounter with Menelaus, out of Cowardiſe, but 
meer Anger and Indiggarion, ge 

And Neſtor. [peaks thus to Agamemmott ; 5 


Tou only Neldgd to: the great Impulſes 


- For you did ſuch thing through, Ignorance of 
Inadvertenty,, i is, in my Opinion, a'much more 
genteet Expreſſion, that, bluntly, to-lay, You have 
dealt unjuſtly, or ated: bafely by me ? And to 
adviſe a Man not »to quarrel with his Brother, 1s 
more. Ciy#, than-to ſay, Don't you- envy-and 
malign. hin * And keep not Company with that 
Woman. who debauches youz-'is fofter Language 
than, - Dorr't you debauch her. ... 

;And- thus: you fee with what Caution and Mo- How to 
deration we -mbſt:reprehend or | Friends, in re- preyent ill - 
claiming them from Y.ices to which they are al- Habits 
ready. lubjefted; whilſt the Prevention-of - them Frm 
doth require'a clear contrary Method : For-when 
we-areto divert them from the Commiſſion of a 
Crime, or -to'.check_ a violent 'and headitrong: 
Paſlion,. ar to puſh on and excite-gzphlegmarick 
lazy Humor-to; great Fhings, we imay then al- 
cribe-their Failipgs: to as diſhanorable Caules as 
we pleaſe. 

MN - Fhus Vo/es, when he would- awaken the Cou- 
\ il rage of Achilles, ine one of Sophocles's. 'Fragedies, 
telis hin, Fhat 'rw.s not the, Bukineſs of a Sup- 
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p:r, that put him-in ſuch a Fret, as he 
but becauſe he. was now arrived within ſight of 
the Walls of Troy. And when Achilles, in a great 
Chafe at the Afﬀront, ſwore he would fail back 
again with his Squadron, and leave him to him- 
ſelf, Uly/es came upon him again with this Re- 


joynder 


Dans, Sir, "tis not for this you'd ſail away; 
But Hedctor's near, it us not. ſafe to ſtay. 


Y 
And thus, by ſenting to the Bold and Va» 
liant, the danger wig being reputed a Coward ; the 


Temperate and Sober, a Debauchee ; and the 
Liberal and Magnificent, Sringic and Sordid : we 
for them onto. brave Actions, and divert them 


bafe and i ignominious. 

Indeed when a+ti mg is once a and paſt 
Remedy, we -ought to. qualihe- and ate 
our Reproofs, and nfenes, rather | than 
primand. Bur if it be'a Buſineſs of pure prevers. 
tion, of ſtopping a Friend in.the Career of his 
trregularities, our Applications muſt þe vehement, 
inexorable, and indefatigabie-: ; For . this 3s the 

proper Seaſon for a Man to ſhew himfelf a true 


nds Friend indeed; for, we ſee that 


even Enemies reprove eachother for Faulrs 

committed. - As Diogenes faid | 

to this purpoſe, 'That he who would ile: 

ought to be ſurrounded either with good. Friends 
lagrant Enemies ; for the one always tea 

us to do well, and the other as conſtantly a 

us if we do ill. 

But certainly 'tis much more eligible to forbcar 
the Commiſſion of a Fault, by hearkning to the 
good Advice of our Friends, than afterwards to 

repens 
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nr: Oe here, if $90 y of our 
Enemies : And therefore, if for 5 Reaſon; 
we ought to apply our Repret Sith a a great 
deal of Art and Dexterity, becauſe they are the 
moſt Sovereign Phy that a Friend can preſcribe, 
and which not only require a "due Mixture of 


edients in the Prepargtion of them, but a 
En Jundure” for the Patictit to take thent 
in, 


But becauſe, as it has been befare obſery - retiny, 
Reproofs uſtally carry ſomething of Trouble a 
Vexatioh! alot} with ted we'muſt imitace skil- 
ful Phyſicians, who, when they 'Wye riiade an 
Incihzun in the Fleſh, leave it riot open to the 
Smart and Torment that attends it, but thafe and 
foment- iro the Pain': S5'He who would 
admoniſh ; muſt not\ immUiately give 
a Man over to the Sting and Arguiſh of his Re- 
pteheinſions, but endeavour to, Skin over the Sore 
with a" more mild and diverrng Converſe ; like 
No OE ng when Ber made * 

ra Starues; and brighten chern 
afterwards * EF we Jae chem in Pain with 
their Woub&'and | pay ter and, as it oy 
the Marks of our Reptoofs Cavs ey 
they will bardly'be Soi eo Shak 0 
tive we "offer for the furure: And ey 
they who wit take upon them ro admoniſh their: 
Friend, ought eſp=cially to" obſerve this main 
Point, Not to leave them immediately upon its 
nor abruptly break off the Cliiferthcs with dif 
obliging? and birter' Expreffions:' 


Fz  - Phitnh's 
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That it is ndt poſſible to live ard! 
bly according. to the , Doftrine y 
"EPIOUR us. 


Done into Engliſh ont of :; (ek by 
*, » #4 ehians Baxter, Gent. 


PICURUS: great. Confident and Fa- 

nuliar, Colotes, ſet forth a Book with 

, this Title |to it, That ecording to the 

Tenets of the other Philoſophers, it's impoj- 

ſible to live. . Now what occurr'd to.me then to ſay 

againſt him, in the Defence of thoſe Philoſophers, 

hath been («) already put into Writing by me: 

Bur ſince upon the breaking up of our Lecture, 

(5) ſeveral things have happened to be ſpoken af- 

terwards in the Walks in farther Oppoſition:to his 

Party, I thought .it not amiſs to recolle& them 

alſo, if for no. other reaſon, yer for this one, 

Thar thoſe may fee, that will needs be' contra- 

dicting of other Men, (c) they ought not to run 

curſorily over the Diſcourſes and Writings ot of 

thoſe they would diſprove ; nor by tearing out - 
wW 
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Word'here,' and another there, or by falling foul 
upon particular Paſſages without the Books, to 
impoſe upon the Ignorant and Unlearned. Now 
2s we were leaving the School, to take a Walk 


(as our manner is) in the Green, Zeuxippus began 


to us: In my Opinion, the DebatE-was managed 


on our Side with more Softneſs, 'and leſs Freedom 
than was fitting ; 1 am ſure (d) Heraclides faffici- 
ently ſignified his Diſguſt at us at parting, for 


faving our own Heads whole," while: he was ſo 


warmly engaged againſt Epicurus and Metrodorus. 
Yer you may remember, reply 'd Theon, how you 
told them, Colotes himſelf, compared with the 
Rhetorick of thoſe two Gentlenien, would appear 
the complaiſanteſt Man alive: For when the 


have rak'd together the lewdeſt Ferms of Ignomi- . 


ny the Tongue of Man ever uſed; as{e) Buffoon« 
ries, Trollings, Arrogancies, FW/porings Aſſaſſmations, 
"Sex: , Counterfeit: Crofs- gram'd. Fellows, and Block- 
heads ;' they fairly throw them into the Faces of 
Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Theophra- 


ſus, Heraclides, Hipparchus, and ' which not, even 


of the beſt and moſt celebrated Authorities ? So 
that ſhould they paſs for very knowing Men upon 
all other accounts, yet their very Calumnies and 
Reviling Language would befpeak them ar the 
greateſt diſtance 7 Philoſophy imaginable : Fox 
Emulatiof\ can never'enter that God-like Conſort, 
nor ſuch Fretfulnefs as wants Reſolution to conceal 
its own Reſentments. (f) Ariſtodemus then ſub- 


joyn'd; Heraelides, you know is a great Philologilt, 
and that may be the reafon why he made Epigurus | 


thoſe Amends for the Poetick, Din (fo thar Party ſtile 

tg, and for the Fooleries of Homer; or elſe, it 
may be, it was becauſe Metrodoris had belted 

that Poek (p) in fo many Books. "But let'us tet 
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TO Plegſure not attinable according to Epicurus. Voll 
theſe Gentlemen paſs at preſent, Jeuxippiue, and 
rather return ro what was charged the Phi 
loſophers/in the beginning of our Diſcourſe, Thy 
gt 5s impoſſible to live according to toeir Tenets ; And 
I ſee not why we two may not diſpatch this 
fair betwixt us, with the good Aſſiſtance of Th 
en; for I find this Gentleman /meaning me) » 
already tir'd. Then Theon fz1d to him, 


(b) Our Fellows bave that Garland from us won , 
Therefore, if you pleaſe, 
Let's fix another Goal, and at that ru. 


We will &en proſecute them at the Suit of the 
Philoſophers, in the following Form : (s) Wel 
prove, if we can, That 'tis imprſſible to live a ples 
furable Life according to their Tenets. Bleſs me! 
(id I ro him, ſmiling} you ſeem to- me to level 
your Foox at the very Bellies of the Men, and 
to deſign to enter the Liſt with them for their 
Lives, whilſt you go about to rob them "thus of 
their Pleafure ; and they cry out to you : 


| Forbear, "are no good Boxers, Sir, 


No nor good Pleaders, nor Senators, nor 
good Magiſtrates neither ; $00? 


Our proper Talent is to eat and drink, 


Ahd to excite ſuch tender and delicate Motions in 
our Bodies, as may chafe our Jmaginations to 
ſome jolly delight or gaity. . And. therefore you 
ſcem to me, not ſo much to take off 66.30% 


Ny & 
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fay) the pleaſurable part, as to deprive-the Men 
of their very Lives, while you will not leave them 
to live pleaſurably. Nay then, faid Theon, if you 


other Queſtion your ſelf, that may be more to 
your mind. By no means, faid I, I am for this, 
and ſhall not only hear, (/) but anſwer you too, 
if you ſhall require it : But I muſt leave it to 
you, which of you ſhall begin. 

Then, after Theon had ſpoken ſomething to ex- 
cuſe himſelf, 4riftodemws ſaid, When we had: fo 
ſhort and fair a Cut to our Deſign, how have 
you blockt up the Way before us, by preventing 
us from joyning Iflue with the Faction at the very 
firſt, upon the fingle Point of Seemly and Decorows ! 
For you muſt grant, it can be no eafie matter to 
drive Men, already poſicſt, that Pleaſure is their 
utmoſt Good, yet to believe a Life of Pleaſure 
impoſſible to be attain'd : But now the, Truth is, 
that at what time they failed of liviag becoming- 
ly, they fail'd alſo of living pleafurably ; for to 
live pleaſurably, and yet unbecomingly, is even 
by themſelves allowed inconliſtent. Theon then 
faid, We may probably reſume the Conliderati- 
on of that in the Proceſs of our Diſcourſe ; in the 
Interim we will make uſe of their Conceſſions, 
Now they ſuppoſe their laſt Good to lie about the 
Belly, and ſuch other Conveyancesof the Body, as 
let in Pleaſure, and not Pain ; and are of Opunion, 
that all the brave and ingenuous Inventions that 
ever have been, were contriv'd at firſt for the 
Pleaſure of the Belly, or the good hope of com- 
pang ſuch Pleaſure, as the Sage Merrodorus 1n- 
forms us. By which, my good Friend, it is very 
Plain , they found their Pleaſure .in a poor 
rotten and- unſure Thing, and. that is, equally 
C F4  (»)perto 


thus comment upon me, {k } pray propoſe ſome * 


T1 
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(m) perforated for Pains, by the very Paſſages 


they receive their Pleaſures by.,- or-rather indeed; 
that admits Pleaſure but by a few, bur Pain by 
ali its Parts : For the whole of Pleaſure is (n ) in 
a mauner'in the'Joynts, Nerves, Feet and Hands; 
and theſe are oft the Scats of very grievous and 
lamentable Diſtempers ;' as Gouts, | corroding 
Rheums, Gangrenes, and putrid Ulcers. And if 
' you apply to your ſelf the exquiſitelt of Perfumes 
or Gufſts, you will find but ſome one ſmall part of 
your Body, that is finely and delicately touch'd, 
while the reſt are'many times flbd with Anguiſh 
and Complaints. © Beſides, there is no part of us 
Proof againſt Fire, ' Sword, Teeth or Scourges, 
or inſen{ble of Dolours 'and Aches: Yea, Hears, 
Cold and Feavers fink into all our Parts alike. 
Bur Pleaſures, like Gales ot foft Wind, move fim- 


pering, one towards one Extream of the Body, 
and another towards another, and then go' off in 
a Vapour. Nor are they of any long durance 
neither, but as ſo many glancing Meteors, are no 
ſooner kindled in the Body, but they are quench- 
ed by it. ' (s) As to Pain, Aſchylus's PhiloRetes 


affords us a' ſufkcient Teſtimony ; 


The cruel Viper will ne're quit my Foot, 
Her dire, invenom d Teeth have there ta'ne Root. 


(p) For Pain will not troll off as. Pleaſure doth, 
nor imitate it in its plea{ing and tickling Touches: 
Bur as the Clover tw:its its perplext and winding 
Roots inta the: Earth, and through its Courfneſs 
abides there -a long rime : So Pain diſperſes and 
entangles its Hooks. and Roots in the Body, and 
continues there, not for a Day.or + Night, but 
for ſeveral Sealons of . Years, if not for fome- Res 
volutions of Olympiads, nor ſcarce ever departs, 


\ ; 
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unleſs ſtruck out 'by other Pains, as by ſtronger 
Nails. | For who ever drank fo long, as thoſe that 


) 

7 WH arc in a Fever are a-dry? Or who'' was ever fo 
| WH long cating, as thoſe that are befirged- ſuffer 
: WH Hunger? Or where are there atiy that are fo 
i WH long foliced with rhe Converſation of Friends, 
» WH as Tyrants a racking and tormenting ? Now all 
f Wl this is owing tc the Baſeneſs of the Body, 


and its natural Incapacity for a pleaſurable Life; 
for it bears Pains better than it doth Pleaſures, 
and is, with reſpect to thoſe, firm and hardy, 
but, with 'reſpe&t' to theſe, (4) feeble,” and ſoon: 
palfd. T'o which add, That (r) if we touch a 
Life of Pleafure,' theſe Men won't give us leave 
to go on, but will preſently le” themſelves, 
that the Pleaſures of ' rhe Body are but ſhort, or 
rather indeed but of a Moments continuance, if 
they do nor delign (5) to. banter-us, or elſe ſpeak 
ir out of Vanity. As when Metrodorus tells us, 
e Wl + many times ſpit at the Pleaſures of the Body. 
o Wh Nay, Epicurth ſaith, A. wiſe Man, when he 5s Sick, 
1- many times laughs 'in the Extremity of his Diſftemper. 
es WL With what confiſterice then can thoſe that account 
' WW the Pains of the Body fo light and eafie, think f6 
highly of its Pleaſures? For ſhould we allow them 
not'to come behind its Pains, either in duration or 
magnitude, they would nor yer have their bein 
b, WW without them : For Epicuras hath made the remo- 
Ss: WW val of all that pains, the common, Definition of 
g I them all; as if Nature had intended to advance 
the pleaſurable part only to the Deſtruction of the 
painful; but would not have it improv'd any fur- 
ther in Magnitude; and as if ſhe only diverted 
ut I her ſelf with certain uſeleſs Diverſifications, (2) af- 
ter ſhe hath once arrived to an Abolition of Pain. 
But now the Paſſage to this,” conjoyn'd with an 
Appetence, which is the mcafure of Pleaſure, is 
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74 Pleaſure not attainable according to'Epicurus. Volll 
extreme ſhort, and ſoon over. And therefore the 
Senſe of their narrow Entertainment here, hath 
obliged them to tranſplant their laſt End from thy 
Body, as from a poor and lean Soil, to the Mind, 
m hopes of producing there, as it were, {a} l; 
Paſtures, and fair Meadows of Delights and 
tisfaCtions. 


() For Ithac Iſte is no fie Place, 


For mettled Steeds to run a Race. 


Neither can the Joys of our poor Bodies be ſooth 
and equal, bur on the contrary muſt be courk 
and harſh, and immixt with much that is dif 
pleaſing and inflam'd. 

Zeuxippus then ſaid, And do you not  thiak 
then, they take the right courſe, to begin at the 
Body, where they obſerve Pleaſure to have irs frlt 
Riſe, and thence (x) to paſs to the Mind, as the 
more ſlable and ſure part, there to compleat and 
crown the whole ? | * 

They do, by Fove, I faid; and, if after remoy- 
ing thither, they have indeed- faund. ſomething 
more conſummate than before; a Courle too..as 
well agreeing with Nature, 'as becoming Men + 
dorn'd with both contemplative and civil Know- 
ledge. Bur if after all this, you ſtill bear them 
ery out, and proteſt, That the Mind of Man can 
receive no Satisfaction or "Tranquility from any 
thing under Heaven, but from. the Pleaſures of 
the Body, either in Poſſeffion or ExpeRance, and 
that theſe are its proper and only Good; can you 
forbear thinking they make uſe of the Soul, but 
25 (5) a freſh Cask for the Body, while they mel- 
low their Pleaſure by ſhifting it thither, as they 
rack Wine out. of. ag old ang leaky Vellel into 
neW 


— 


new one, and then imagine they have perform'd' 
ſome extraordinary and very fine thing? True 
indeed (z) a freſh Pipe may both contain and re- 
cover Wine that Age hath decay'd; but the 
Mind, receiving but the remembrance only of 
paſt Pleaſure, like a kind of Scent, retains that, 
and no more. | For as ſoon as it hath given one 
Hifs in the Body, it immediately expires ; and 
that 4itrle of it that ſtays behind in the Memory, 
is but flat, and like a queaſie Fume : As it a Man 
ſhould lay up and treaſure (a, in his Fancy, what 
he either eat or drank yeſterday, that he may 
have recourſe to that when he wants freſh Fare. 
See now how much more temperate {b) the Cyre- 
naicks are, whe, rhough they have drunk our of 
the ſame Bottle with Epicurus, yet will not allow 
Men ſo much as to practiſe their Amours by 
Candle light, but only under the Covert of the 
Dark, for fear Seeing ſhould faſten tuo quick an 
Impreſſion of the. Images of ſuch Actions upon 
the Fancy, and thereby. too frequently inflame 
the Deſue. - Bur theſe Gentlemen account it the 
higheſt Accompliſhmeat of a Philoſopher, to bave 
a Clear and retentive Memory of all rhe various 
Figures, Pathons, and Touches of paſt Pleaſure. 
We will not now ſay, they preſent us with no- 
thing worthy the Name of Philoſophy, while they 
leave the Refuge of Pleaſure in their wiſe Mans 
Mind,” as if ir could be a-Lodging for Bodies. 
But that it's impoſflible ſuch things as theſe ſhould 
make a Man. live pleafurably, I think abundantly 
manifeſt from hence : (c) For it will not perhaps 
ſeem ſtrange, if I. aflert, 'That the: Memory of 
Pleaſure. paſt brings no Pleaſure with ir, (4) at 
what time it ſeems lirtle in the very Enjoyment, 
or to Men of that Abltinence (e) as to account ir 
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96 _ Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. Volll, 
for their Benefit to retire from its firſt Approa 
when even the moſt amaz'd and ſenſual Admiren 
of Corporeal Delights, remain no longer in ther 
gawdy and pleaſant Humour, than their Ples 
fure laſts them. What remains is but an em 
Shadow and Dream of that Pleaſure, that ha 
now taken Wing, and is fled from them, and 
that ſerves but for Fuel to foment their untam'd 
Deſires: Like as in thoſe that. dream 'they are 
a-dry, or in Love, their unaccompliſhr Pleaſurgs 
and Enjoyments do but excite the Inclination tg 
a greater 'Reennefs. Nor indeed can the remem- 
brance of paſt Enjoyments afford them any re] 
Contentment at all, but muſt ſerve only with the 
help of a quick Deſire, to raiſe up very much of 
Outrage and ſtinging Pain out of the Remains of 
a feeble and befooling | Pleaſure. (F) Neither 
doth it befit Men of Continence and Sobriety, tg 
exerciſe their Thoughts about ſuch poor 'Thingy, 
or to do /g) what one twitted Carneades with, to 
reckon, as out of a Diurnal, how oft they have 
lain (b) with Hedeia, or Leontion, or where they 
laſt drunk Thaſian Wine, or at (z) what twentieth 
day Feaſt they had a coſtly Supper: For ſuch 
Tranſports and Captivatednefs of the Mind to ity 
own remembrances, as this is, would ſhew a des 
plorate and beaſtial Reſtleſnefs and Raying tor 
wards the preſent, and hop'd for Ads of Pleaſure, 
And hereboin I cannot but look upon the Senſe of 
theſe Inconveniences, as the true Cauſe of their 
retiring at laſt to a Freedom .from Pain, and a 
firm State of Body ; as if living pleaſurably 
could lie in bare imagining 'this either' paſt, or 
future to ſome Perſons. 'Frue indeed it is; that 2 
found State of Body, and a good Aſſurance of 
its continuing, mult needs aftord a moſt tran 
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ending and ſolid SatisfaRion to all, Men capable 
ff Reaſoning. But.” yer look firſt what Work 
ey make, while they courſe this fame Thing, 
rhether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from Pain, 
k) or good Health, up and down, firſt from 
he Body to the Mind, and then back again 
om the Mind to the Body, being compell'd to 
eturn it to its firſt Origin, leſt it ſhould ran our, 
and fo give them the {lip. Thus they pitch the 
oleaſur'd part in the Body, (1) (as they term it) 
upon the complacent part in the Mind, and yer : 
conclude again with the good Hopes that com-"' 
placent part hath in the pleaſur'd.” Indeed what 
onder is it, if when the Foundation ſhakes, 
the Superſtructure totter ? Or that there ſhould 
be no ſure Hope, nor unſhaken. Joy' in a Matter 
that ſuffers ſo great Concuffion and Changes, as 
continually attend a Body expos'd to fo many Vio- 
lences and Strokes from without; and” that hath 
within it the' Origins of fuch Evils as Human 
Reaſon cannot avert, For if it could, no under- 
ſtanding Man would ever fall under Stranguries, 
Gripes, Conſumptions, or Dropfies; with ſome 
of which, Epicurus himfelf did conflict, and Poh- 
enu with others, and others of theta were the 
Deaths of Neocles and (m) Agathobulus, And this 
we mention, not ' to diſparage * them, knowing 
very well that Pherecides and Heraclitus, both ve- 
ry excellent Perſons, labour'd under very uncouth 
and calamitous Diſtempers. We only beg of 
them, if they will own their own Difeaſes, and 
not by noiſy Rants and popular Harangues incur 
the Imputation of falſe Bravery, either nor to take 
the Health of the whole Body for the Ground of 
their Content, or elſe not to ſay, that Men under 
the Extremities of Dolours and Dileafes, can = 
rally 
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rally and be pleaſant. For a ſound and hail Con I, 
ſtitution of Bedy is indeed a thing that often haps. 
pens, bur a firm and ſtedfaſt Afrance of its Cons, 
tinuance can never befail an intelligent Mind. But. 
as at Sea (according to A/chylus,) y 


(n) Night to the ableſt Pilot Trouble brings. 


(And fo. will a Calm too, for no Man knows. 


what will be) So likewiſe js it impoſſible for a Ml. 
Soul, that. dwells in a healrhful Body, and that < 
places her Good in the Hopes ſhe hath of that; 
Body, to perfe&t her Voyage here without Frighty 1 
or Waves. For Man's Mind hath not, like the 
Sea, its Tempeſts and Storms only from without; 
it, but it alſo raiſes up from within far more and. 
greater Diſturbances. And a Man may with 
more reaſon look for conſtant fair Weather in the, 
midſt of Winter, than for perpetual Exemption Wc. 
from Afiictions in rhe Body, F of what, elſe. | 0) 
hath given the Pcets occaſion to term: us one dg. 
Animals, Uncertain and. Unfixt ? and to liken our, 
Lives to Leaves, that both ſpring and fall in the, 
Compaſs of a Summer ; but the unhappy, cala». 
/ mitous and ſickly Condition of the Body, whoſe 
very utmoſt Good we are warn'd to dread and; 
prevent ? For an exquiſite Habit, Hippocrates ſaithy 
is ſlippery and hazardous, And, Py. 


He that but now hok?d joly, plump and ſtout, 
Like 4 Star ſhot by Jove, 3s now gone out. 


As it is in Euripides. And it is a vulgar Perſwaſt 
on, that very handſome Perſons, if ſeen firſt, off, 
ſuffer damage by Envy and an evil Eye ; for 
that a Body at its utmoſt Vigour, will througlt 
delicacy 
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lelicacy very ſoon. / admir of Changes. But now 
zar theſe Men-are- miſerably unprovided for an 
diſturbed Life, 'you may 'diſcern even from 
rhat themſelves advance againſt others : For they 
ay, that thoſe that commit Wickedneſs, and in- 
ur the Diſpleaſure of the Laws, live in conſtant 
Miſery and Fear; for that, though they may 
xerhaps artain to Privacy, yet it is impoſſible they 
hould ever be well affur'd of that Privacy : 

hence the ever-impending Fear of the fiture 

ill not permir them to have either Complacency 
xr Affurance in their preſent Circumſtances, But 
ey conſider not how they ſpeak all this againſt 
hemſelves: For afound and healthy State of Body 
hey ray indeed oftentimes poſſeſs; bur that they 
hould ever be well affur'd of its Contmuance, is 
zmpoſſible, but muſt of nec-ffiry be m conſtant 
Dilquict and Pain for the Body, ' with refpect to 
Futurity ; and if! not, why do they then look 
for a firm and ftedfaft Aflurance from it, when 
9) they know they could never yet attain it ? But 
to do no Wickedneſs; will contribute nothing to 
aur Affurance;; for-it is not ſuffermg unjuſtly, but 
ſuffering in it ſelf, that's diſmaying : Nor can it 
de/a matter of Trouble ro be engaged in Villanies 
nes ſelf, and not affliftive to ſuffer by the Vil- 
lanies of others, Neither can it'be faid,  thar 
{Withe Tyranny of \Lachares was leſs, if it was nor 
nore . calamitous to» the Athenians, and that of 
dionyſae to the Syracuſans, than they+ were to the' 
Tyrants themſelves: For it was4iſtutbing, that 
made them be difturb'd ; and their op and 
peſtering of others firſt, gave them occa{ion to 
expect to ſuffer ilt- themſelves. Why ſhould a 
Man recount the Outrages of Rabbles, the Bar- 
baricies of Thieves, or the Villanies of Inheritors, 


or 
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or yet the Contagions of Airs,. and ( p) the Con 
curſions of Seas, by which Epicurns (as him 
writeth) was (q)' in his Voyage. to Lampſat, 
within very little of drowning'? The very Cons 
polition of the Body, it containing in it the'mat 
ter of all Diſeaſes, and ſto uſe a Pleafſantry of the 
Vulgars) cutting Thongs for-: the Beaſt: out of its van 
Hide, I mean, Pains out of the Body, is ſufficiex 
to render Life perilous and uneabe, and that 
the Good, as well as to the Bad; »if they hi 
learnt to place their Complacence and Affurancen 
the Body, and the hopes they have: of it, and n 
nothing elſe ; as Epicurus bath written; as well: 
many other of his Diſcourſes,. as in-that Of Mai 
End. They therefore affign not only a treache- 
rous and unſure Ground of their pleaſurable Lis 
ing, but alſo one in all refpe&s;defpicable andit 
tle, if the eſcaping of Evils be the matter of thei 
Complacence and laſt Goog:. - Bur now : they tel 
us, Nothing elſe can be ſo muth, ar imagin'd, and th 
Nature hath no other Place to beſtow her Good ms, ;bu 
only that out .of which her Evil hath been driven ;; 
Metrodorus ſpeaks (r) in his Book againſt the Sopbiſts 
So that this ſingle thing, 'to eſcape Evil, is. thiit 
ſupreme Good ; for-there's na.room to lodge thi 
Good in, whereno, mure of what's;painful anda 

fiiting goes.out; Like unto this is that of Epics 

2s, Where he {aith,. The very . Bfſence of Good \arij 
from the eſcaping of Bad, and a Man's remenbriny 
recollefting, and rejoycing within himſelf, ('s) that th 
hath befallen. him: For what occaſions tranſeendi 

Foy (be faith) 5s ſome great. 3rmpendung Evil. eſeap4 

and in this lies the very Nature and Eſſence of Gove 

if a Man conſider it aright, arid contam himſelf wi 
he hath dome, and not ramble and prate Idly about "it 

O the rare Satisfaction and Fidelity theſe Men g# 
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joy,thar can thus rejoyce for having undergone no 
Evil, nor endur'd either Sorrow or Pain! Have 
they not reaſon, .think you, to value them- 
ſelves for ſuch things as thele and to fay 
as they are wont, when they ſtile themſelves I- 
mortals, and Equals to Gods? And when through 
the Exceſfiveneſs and Tranſcendency of the bleſ- 
ſed Things they enjoy, they rave even to the 
degree of whooping and hollowing , for very 
fatisfaCtion that to the ſhame of all Mortals they 
have been the only Men that could find out this 
Celz{tial and Divine Good, that lies in an Ex- 
emption from all Evil! So that their Beatitude 
difters little from that of Swine and Sheep, while 
they place it in a meer tolerable and contented 
State, either of the Body, or of the Mind upon 
the Body*s account. . For even the more ingeni- 
ous and airy fort of Brutes do not eſteem (2) e- . 
ſcaping of Evil their laſt End, but when they 
have taken their Repalt, they are diſpoſed next 
by Fullnefs to Singing, and they divert them- 
ſelves with Swimming and Flying ; and their 
Gaiety and Sprightlineſs prompt them to entertain 
themſelves with attempting to conteifeit all ſorts 
of Voices and Notes; and then they make their 
Careſfes to one another, by skipping and dancing 
one towards another ; Nature inciting them, at- 
ter they have eſcap'd Evil, to look after ſome 
Good, or rather to ſhake off what they find unea- 
ly and diſagreeing, as an Impediment to their 
purſuit of ſomething better and more congenaal. 
For what we cannot be without, deſerves not the 
Name of Good ; but that which claims our De- 
lire and Preference, muſt be ſomething beyond 
a bare Eſcape from Evil : And ſo, by Fove, mult 
that be too, thar's either agreeing or congenial to 

| us,” 
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us, according to Plato, who will not allow us to 
give the Name of Pleaſures to the bare Depar: 
tures of Sorrows and Pains, but would have ws 
look upon them rather as obſcure Draughts and 
Mixtures of agreeing and diſagreeing, as of black 
and white, while the Extreams would advance 
themſelves to a milddle Temperament. But often- 
times Unskilfulnefs and Ignorarice of the true Na- 
ture of the Extream; (u) occaſions ſome to mi- 
ſtake the middle 'Femperament for the Extream 
and outmoſt Part :: And thus do Epicurus and 
Metrodorus, while they make avoiding of Evil to 
be the very Effence and Conſummation of Good; 
and ſo receive . but as it were the SatisfaQtion of 
Slaves, or of Rogues, newly diſcharg'd the Goal, 
whoare wel! enough contented, if they may but 
waſh and ſupple their Sores, and the Stripes they 
received by whipping,but never in their Lives had 
one taſte or ſight of a generous, clean, unmixt 
and unulcerated Joy : For it follows not, that-if 
it be vexatious to have one's Body itch, or one's 
Eye to run, it muſt be therefore a Bleſſing to 
ſcratch ones ſelf, and ro wipe ones Eyes with 
a Rag ; nor that if it be bad to be dejeted 
or diſmay'd at Divme matters, or to be dif 
compos'd with the Relations of Hell, that there 
fore the bare avoiding of all this muſt be ſome 
happy and amiable thing. The truth is, the: 
Mens Opinion, though it pretends fo far (@) to 
out-go that of the Vulgar, (x) allows their Joj 
but a ſtrait and narrow Compaſs to toſs and 
rumble in, while it extends it but to an Exemp 
tion from the Fear of Hell, and ſo makes that the 
Top of acquired Wildom,which is doubleſs natu- 
ral to the Brutes. For -if (5) Freedom from be 
dily Pain be ftill the ſame, whether it come (s 
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I, 
tO by Endeavour or by Nature, neither then is an 
a undiſturbed State of Mind the greater for being 
ws attain'd ro by Induſtry, than if it came by Na- 
nd ture : though a Man may with good reaſon main- 
k tain that to be the more conhrm'd Habit of the 
ce Mind, that naturally admits of no Diſorder, thin 
TI that which by Application and Judgment eſchews 
la- BY it. Butler us ſuppoſe them both equal, they will 
n- WY yet appear not one jot ſuperior to the Beaſts, for 
um BW being unconcern'd at the Stories of. Hell, and the 
nd BY Legends of the Gods,and for not expeCting endleſs 
to 8 Sorrows and (2) everlaſting Torments hereafter, 
00; BI Forit is Epicurus himſelf that tells us,that (b) had our 
| of Surmiſcs about the Meteors in the Air , and our fooliſh 
al, Apprehenſions of Death, and the Pains that enſue it, 
but given us no diſquiet, we had not then needed to con- 
"ey Bi cemplate Nature for our Relief. For neither have 
had the Brutes any weak Surmiſes of the Gods, or 
nxt i fond Opinions ( c) about Things after Death, to 
ei i diforder themſelves with ; nor have they as much 
nes as Imagination or Notion that there is any thin 
tO in theſe to be dreaded. I confeſs had they letr 
vith WY us the benign Providence of God as a Prelump- 
ted tion, wiſe Men might then ſeem, by reaſon of 
di-W of their good hopes from thence, to have ſome- 
ere-W thing towards a pleaſurable Life that Beaſts have 
Dn By not : But now fince they have made it the Scope 
heli of alltheir Diſcourſes of God, that they may not 
fear him, but- be eas'd of all concern abour 
him, I much queſtion , whether thoſe that 
never thought at all of him, have not this in a 
more confirm'd degree than they that have 
learn'd to think he can do no harm: For if hoy 
were never treed from Superſtition,they never fe 
nto it ; and if they never laid atide a diſturbing 
Conceit of God, they never took one up. The 
G 2 like 
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like-may be ſaid as to Hell, and the future State: 
For though (4) neither the Epicurean nor the 
Brute can hope for any Good thence ; yet ſuch 
as have no forethought of Death at all cannot but 
be leſs amus'd and fcar'd with what, comes after 
it, than they that betake themſelves to the Prin- 
ciple, ( e) That Death is nothing to us. But ſomething 
to them it muſt be, at leaſt ſo far as they concern 
themſelves to reaſon and contemplate about it: 
But now the Beaſts are wholly exempted from 
thinking of what appertains not to them; and 
if they flic from Blows, Wounds and Siaughers,they 
fear no morein Death than is dilmaying to the E- 
picurean himſelf. Such then are the Thingg they 
boaſt to have at tained by their Philoſophy. Let 
us now fee what thoſe are{ f) they deprive them- 
ſelves of,andchaſe away from them. For thoſe Diffu- 
ſions of the Mind that ariſe from the Body,and the 
plealing Condition of the Body,if they be bat mo- 
derate,appear to have nothing in them that's either 
great or conliderable; but if they be excefſive,be- 
ſ1des their being vain and uncertain, they are alſo 
importune and petulent ; nor ſhould a Man term 
them either mental Satisfaftions or Gaities, but 
rather corporeal Gratifications , they being at 
beſt but the Simperings and Effeminacies of the 
Mind. Burt now ſuch as juſtly deferve the Names 
ot Complacences and Joys, are wholly refin'd 
from their contraries, and are immixt with nei- 
ther Vexation, Remorſe, nor Repentance ; and 
their Good is congenial to the Mind, and truly 
mentat and genuine, and not ſuper-induc'd : Nor 
15 it devoid of Reaſon, but moſt rational, as 
ſpringing either from thar in the Mind that's con- 
templative and enquiring, or elſe from that Part 
of it that is active and heroick: Either of which, 

how 
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how many and how great SarisfaCtion it affords 
us, he that would, can never relate. Bur to hint 
briefly ar ſome of them. We have the Hiſtori- 
ans before us, which though they find us many 
and delightful Exerciſes, yet they {till leave our 
Delire after Truth infatiate and uncloy'd with 
Pleafure,through which even Lies are not without 
their Grace, Yea, Tales and Poetick Fictions, 
while they cannot gain upon our Belief, yet have 
ſomething in them that's charming to us: For do 
bur think with your ſelf, with what a ſting we 
read Plato's Atlantick,, and the Concluſion of the 
Iiad, and how we hanker and gape after the reſt 
of the Tale, as when ſome beautitul "Temple or 
Theater is ſhut up. But now the informing of 
our ſelves with the Truth her ſelf, is a thing-ſfo 
deletable and lovely, as if our very Life and 
Being were for the fake of knowing. And the 
darkeſt and grimmeft Things in Death are its 

Oblivion, Ignorance and Obſcurity, whence, by 

Fove, it is, that almoſt all Mankind encounter 

with thoſe that would deſtroy the Senſe of the 

Departed, as placing the very whole of their 

Life, Being and Satisfaction . folely in the ſenfi- 

ble and knowing part of the Mind. For even 

the Things that grieve and afflic us, yet afford 

us a {ort of Pleaſure in the hearing.And it is often 

{cen, that thoſe that are diſordered by whar is 

told them, even to the degree of weeping, not- 

withſtanding (g) require the telling of it. So he 

in the Tragedy ; 


Alas | I feel't, and dread it to relate, 
T dread to hear it too, but I muſt hav't. 
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neſs of Delight in knowing every thing, and as 
un were (h) a Stream violently bearing down the 
reaſoning Faculty. But now when a Story that 
hath in it nothing that's troubling and afflictive, 
treats of great and heroick Enterprizes with z 
potency and grace of Stile, Such as we find in 
Herodotus's Grecian, and in Xenephon's Perſian Hi 
ſtory, or in what, 


Inſpir d by beav nly Gods, ſage Homer ſung , 


Or in the Travels of Eudoxus, the Foundations and 
Republicks .of Ariſtotle , and the Lives of famou 
Men compil'd by Ariſtoxenus : "Theſe will na 
only bring us exceeding much and great Content: 
ment, but fuch alſo as is clean and ſecure from 
Repentance. And who could take - greater fa 
tisfafton, either in eating when a-hungry , 9 
in drinking when a-dry amongſt the Pheack, 
than in going over Uhſſes's Relation of his own 
Voyage and Rambles? And what Man could 
be better pleas'd with the Embraces of the mol 
exquiſite beauty, than with fitting up a!l Night to 
read over what Xonophon hath wrtitten of Panthes 
or Ariſtobulus of Timoclea, or Theopompus of Thisbe! 
But now theſe appertain all ſolely ro the Mind 
But they chaſe away from them the Delights (+) 
that accrue from the Mathematicks alſo. "Though 
the SatisfaCtions we receive from-Hiſtory have it 
them ſomething ſimple and equal ; bur thoſe that 
come from Geometry, Aſtronomy and Muſick 
inveigle and allure us with a fort of Nimbleneh 
and Variety, and want nothing that's tempting 
and engaging, their Figures attrating -us as (0 
many Charms, whereof whoever hath once taſted, 
if he be but competently $kill'd, will -ryn about, 
chanting that in Sophocles,  (k)In 
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(k) Fm mad, the Muſes with new Rage inſpire me. 
(! And again, 
I'll mount the Hill, my Lyre, my Numbers fire me. 


Nor doth Thamyras break out into Poetick Rap- 
tures upon any other Score ; nor,by Fove,Eudoxw, 
Ariſtarchus, or Archimedes. And when the Lovers 
of the Art of Painting are ſo enamour'd with the 
Charmingneſs of their own Performances, that 
Nicias, as he was drawing the Evocation of Ghoſts 
in Homer, often ask'd his Servants, whether he had 
din'd or no? And when King Prolomy had ſent him 
threeſcore Talents for his Piece, after it was fini- 
ſhed,he neither would accept the Money, nor part 
with his Work. What and how great SatisfaCti- 
ons may we then ſuppoſe to have been reapd from 
Geometry and Aſtronomy, by Euchd, when he 
wrote his Perſpectives? by Philzppus, when he 
had perfected his Demonſtration of the Figure of 
the Moon ? by Arcihmedes, when with the help of 
a certain Angle he had found the Surys Diame- 
ter to make the ſame part of the largeſt Circle, , 
that that Angle made of four Right-ones? and 
by Apollonius and Ariſtarchus, who were the Inven- 
ters of ſome other Things of the like nature ? 
The bare contemplating and comprehending 
of which now engender in the Learners both 
unſpeakable Delights, and a marvellous heighth | 
of Spirit. And it doth in no wiſe beſeem me, 
by comparing with theſe the fulſom Debauches of 
Victualling Houſes and Stews, to contaminate 
Helicon and the Muſes, | 
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Where Swain his Flock ne re fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bled. 


But theſe are the verdant and untrampled Paſtures 
of .ingenious Bees; bur thoſe are more like the 
Mange of lecherous Boars and He-goats.. And 
though a volupruous Temper of Mind be 
naturally fantraſtick and precipitate, yet never 
any yet facrificed an Ox for joy that he had 
gaind his Will of his Miſtreſs; nor did any ever 
wiſh to di- immediately, might he but once fa- 
tiate himſelf with the coſtly Diſhes and Comkfi 
at the Table of his Prince. But now Eudtxw 
wiſhd he might ſtand by the Sun, and inform 
himſelf of the Figure, Magnitude and Beauty 
of that Luminary, though he were, like Phae- 
zon, conſumed by it. And Phythagoras offered 
an Ox in Sacrihce, for having cumpleated 
the Lines of a certain Geometrick Diagram{( m) 
as Apollodotus tells us, 


When the fam'd Lines Pythagoras devis d, 
(n, For which a ſplendid Ox he ſacrific d. 


Whether it was that by which he ſhew'd, that 
the Line that regards rhe Right Angle in a Ir+ 
angle, is equivalent tothe two Lines that contain 
that Angle, or the Problem about the Area of 
the Parabolick SeCtion of a Cone. And Archime- 
des's Servants were forc'd to hale him away from 
his Draughts,to be anointed in the Bagnio; but he 
notwithſtanding drew theLines upon his Belly with 
his Str5gi4 :And when he had underſtood as he was 
waſhing (as the Story goes of him) the proportion 
of (ov) Gold in King Hieron's Crown by the W# 

- ters 
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ter's lowing over the Bathing.Stool, (p) he leap'd 
up as one poſTz{t or inſpir d,crying,T have found it ; 
which after he had ſeveral times repeated, he went 
his way.But wz never yer heard of a Glutron,that 
exclaim'd / q) with ſuch vehemence,T have eaten; or 
of an amorous Gallant, that ever cry'd,I have kiſt, 
among the many Millions of diflolute De- 
bauchees, that both this and preceding Ages 
have produc'd. Yea,we abominate thoſe that make 
mention of their great Suppers with too Juſcious 
a Guſt, as Men over-much taken with mean and 
abject Delights. Bur we nd our ſelves in 
one and the ſame Extaſy with Eudoxus, Archime- 
des, and Hipparchus; and readily give Afſent to 
Plato, when he faith of rhe Mathematicks, Thas 
while Ignorance and Unslylledneſs make Men deſpiſe 
them, they ſtill thrive notwithſtanding by reaſon of 
their Charmgngneſs, in deſpite of Contempt. 'Theſe 
then ſo great and ſo many Pleaſures,and that run 
(z) like perpetual Springs and Rills,theſe Men de- 


Cline and avoid; nor will they permit thoſe that 


put in among them, ſo mych as to takea taſte 
of them, bur bid them hoiſe up the little Sails 
of their paltry Cock-Boats, and fly from them. 
Nay, they all, both He and She-Philolophers, 
beg and entreat (s) Pythocles,for dear Epicurus's ſake, 
Not to affett or make ſuch account of the Sciences called 
Likeral, And when they cry up and defend one 
Apelles, they write of him, That he kept himſelf clean 
by refraining himſelf all along from the Mathematics. 
But as to Hiſtory (ro paſs over their Averſedneſs 
to other kinds of Compolitions) I ſhall only pre- 
ſent you with the Words of Mezrodorus, who in 
his Treats/e of the Poets,writes thus ! I herefore let it 
never diſturb you.af you know not either what ſidefeCtor 
was of, or the firſt Verſes in Homer's Poem, or again, 

phat 
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what is inits middle, But that the Pleaſures of the 
Body ſpend themſelves like the Winds called 
Etefie, or Anniverſary, and utterly determine when 
once Age is paſt it's Vigour,Epicurus himſelf wa 
not inſenfible; and therefore he makes it a Pro, 
blematic Queſtion, Whether a fage Philoſopher, 
when he is an old Man, and diſabled for Enjoy- 
ment , may not ſtill be recreated, with having hand. 
ſom Girls to feel and grope him ? Being not, it ſeems 
of the Mind of old Sophocles, who thank'd God 
he had at length eſcap'd from this kind of Ples 
ſure, as from an untame and furious Maſter, 
But in my opinion, it would be more adviſable 
for theſe ſenſual Lechers, when they ſee thar Age 


will dry up ſo many of their Pleaſures, and that 
as Euripides ſaith, | 


Dame Venus #s to antient Men a Foe. 


In the firſt place to colleC&t and lay up in ſtore, a 
againſt a Siege, theſe other Pleaſures, as a ſortot 
Proviſion that will not impair and decay, that 
then after they have celebrated the Venereal Fe 
ſtivals of Life, they may ſpend a cleanly After- 
Feaſt in reading over the Hiſtorians and Poets, 
or elſe in Problems of Muſick and Geometry: 
For it would neyer have com? into rheir Minds, 
ſo much as to think of theſe purblind and tooth 
lefs Groopings and Spurtings of Lechery, had 
they bur learnt, if nothing -more, but to write 
Comments upon Homer or Euripides, as Ariſtotle, 
Heraclides, and Dicearchus did. But I verily per- 
ſwade my ſelf that their negleCting to rake care 
for ſuch Proviſions as theſe, and finding all the 
other Things they employ'd themſelves in ( as 
they uſe 10 Lay of Vere) but nd and 
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and being wholly ſer upon Pleaſure, and the Bo- 
dy no longer ſupplying them with it, gave them 
occaſion to ſtoop to do "Things both mean and 
ſhameful in themſelves, and unbecoming their 
Age: as well when they refreſh their Memo- 
ries with their former Pleaſures, and ſerve them- 
ſelves of old ones, as it were long {ince dead, and 
laid up in Pickle for the purpoſe, when they can- 
not have freſh ones ; as when again they offer 
violence to Nature, by ſuſcicating and chahng 
in their decay'd Bodys, as in cold Embers («). 
other new ones equally ſenſlefs, they having not, 
it ſeems, their Minds ſtor'd with any congenial 
Pleaſure, or that is (#) worth the rejoycing art. 
As to the other Delights of the Mind, we have 
already treated of them, as they occurred to us, 
But their Adverſneſs and Dillike ro Muſick, thar 
affords us ſo great Delights, and ſuch charming 
SatisfaEtions, a Man could not forget that would, 
e, vWF by reaſon of the inconliſtency of what Epicurus 
"rt of M faith, when he pronounceth in his Book called his 
that WW Doubrs, his wiſe Man ought to be a Lover of 
1 Fe-If publick Spetacles, and to delight (x) above any 
\frer-M cther Man, in tke Muſick and Shews of the Bac- 
'oets, i chanals; and yet he will not admit of Muſick» 
etry: 0 Problems,or of the Critical Enquiries of Philolo- 
lind WW giſts, no, not ſo much as at a Compotation. Yea, 
ooth-W he adviſes ſuch Princes as are Lovers of the 
had Muſes, rather to entertain themſelves at their Feaſts, 
writ with either ſome Narration of Military Adventures, or 
ſtotle, FF with the importune Sourilities of Drolls and Buffoons, 
"Pi than to engage in Diſputes about Myſick, or in Lue- 
care BY ſtions of Poetry.: For this very thing he had the 
| the Face to write in his Treatiſe of Monarchy, as if he 


(33 were writing .to Sardanapalus, or to Naratus Baſha 
4 AY of Babylon, For neither would a Hieron, or an 


\ Attalus, 
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Attalus, or an Archelaus be perſwaded tg make an 
Euripides, a Simonides, a Melanippides , a Crates, 
or a Diodotus to riſe up from their Tables, and to 
place ſuch Scaramuchio's in their Rooms, as a Car- 
dax, an Apriantes, Or a Callias, or a Thraſonidez, 
Or Traſileon, to make People diſorder the Houſe 
with hollowing and clapping. Had the great 
Prolomy , Who was the firſt that form'd a Conſort 
of Muſicians, but met with theſe excellent and 
Royal Admonitions, would he not, think you, 


. have thus addreſſed himſelf to the Samians ? 


O Muſe, whence art malion'd thus ? 


For certainly it can never belong to any Athenian, 
to be in ſuch Enmity and Hoſtiliry with the 
Muſes. Bur, 


No Animal accurſt by Jove, 
Muſick's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


What fay'ſt thou now, Epicurus? Wilt thou get 
thee up betimes in the Morning, and go to the 
Theater, to hear the Harpers and Flutiſts play ? 
But if a Theopbraſtus diſcourſe at thy Table of 
Concords; or an Ariſtoxenus, of Varieties; or if an 
Ariſtophanes play the Critick upon Homer; wilt 
thou preſently, tor very dillike and abhorrence, 
clap both thy hands upon thy Ears? And do they 
not hereby make the Scythian King Areas more 
mulical than this comes to, who, when he heard 
that admirable Flutiſt ( y ) Aminias, detain'd then' 
by him as a Priſoner of War, playing upon the 
Flute at a Comporation, ſwore he had rather 
hcar his own Horſe ney? and do they not alſo 
profeſs themlelycs to ſtard at an implacable and 

Irrecon- 
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b-reconcileable Defiance with whatever. is gene- 

ous and becoming? And indeed what do they 

ver embrace or affect, that's either genteel or 
regardable, when it hath nothing of Pleaſure to 
accompany it ? and would it not farleſs affect a 
pleaſurable way of living, to be, like Beetles 2nd 

Vulrurs, diſguſted with Perfumes and Odours, 

than to ſhun and abhor the Converſation of learn- 

ed Criticks and Muſicians 2 For what Flute or 

Harp ready tun'd for a Leſſon, or, 


What ſweeteſt Conſort ere with artful Noiſe, 
(z) Warbl'd by ſofteſt Tongue, aud beſt tun'd Voice , 


Ever gave Epicurus and Metrodorus ſuch content , 
as the Diſputes and Precepts about Conforts gave 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſius, Hieronymus, and Dicearchus ; 
and alſo ia) the Problems abour Flutes, Rhythms, 
and Harmonies. As for Inſtance , Why the lon- 
ger of two Flutes of the ſame Longitude ſhould 
ſpeak flatter > Why, if you raiſe the Flute, all 
its Notes will be ſharp ; and flar again, if you ſtoop 
it? And why, when clapt to another, (6b) it will 
fou: d flatter ; and ſharper again, when taken frem 
f t 2 Why alfo, it you ſcatter Chaft or Duſt about 
f the Orcheſtra, or Dancing- Place of a Theater , the 
Spectators Eycs will be blinded 2 And why, when 
one would have fer up'a Copper Alexander for a 
Frontiſpiece to a Stage at Pe{a , the Architect ad- 
visd to the contrary, becauſe it would ſpoil the 
Actors Voices? And why, of the ſeveral kinds of 
Mulick, the Chromatick will diffuſe, and the Harmo- 
nick compoſe tne Mind ? But now the ſeveral Hu- 
mours of Poets, their differing Turns and Forms 
of Stile, and the Solutions of their difficulr Places, 
have conjoin'd with a fort of Dignity and Polite- 
neſs, ſomewhat alſo that's extreme agreeable and 
charming 
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charming, inſfomuch that to me they ſeem to dg 
what was once faid by Xenophon, to make a Ma 
even to forget the Joys of Love, ſo powerful an 
overcoming is the Pleafure they bring us, « 
which theſe Gentlemen have not the leaſt ſhary 
nor do they ſo much as pretend or defare to haye 
any. But while they are ſinking and depreſſing 
their contemplative Part into the Body, and drag. 
ging it down by their ſenſual and intemperat 
Appetites, as by ſo many Weights of Lead, they 
make themſelves appear little better than Hoftler 
or Graizers, that ſtil] ply their Cattle with Hay, 
Straw, or Graſs, looking upon ſuch Provender s 
the propereſt and meeteſt Food for them-: Ani 
i it not een thus they would ſwill the Mind with 
the Pleaſures of the Body, as Hogherds do thei 
Swine, while they will not allow it can be ga 
any longer (c) than it is hoping, ſenſmg or 
membring ſomething that refers to the Body, but 
will not have it either to receive or ſeek for any 
congenial Joy or SatisfaCtion from within it ſelf! 
Though what can be more abſurd and unfreaſs 
nable, than when there are two things that goto 
make up the Man, a Body and a Soul, and the 
Soul beſides hath the Prerogative of governing, 
that the Body ſhould have its peculiar, nats 
ral, and proper Good, and the Soul none at al, 
bur muſt fir gazing at the Body, and {im 
at it's Paſſjous, as it ſhe were pleas'd and aff 
with them, though indeed ſhe be all the whik 
wholly untouch'd and unconcern'd, as having nv 
thing of her own to chuſe, dekire, or take delight 
in? For they ſhould. either pull off the Vizet 
quite, and fay plainly, That Man is all Body (® 
ſome of them do, that take away all Mental Be 
ing) orif they will allow us to have two diſtin? 
: Natures, 
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Natures, they ſhould then leave to each its pro- 
per Good and Evil, agreeable and dilagreeable ; 
2s we find it to be with our Senſes, each of which 
is peculiarly adapted to its own Senſible, though 
they all very ſtrangely intercommune one with 
another. Now the IntelleCt is the proper Senſe 
of the Mind, and. therefore that ir ſhould have 
no congenial Speculation, Movement, or Aﬀedti- 
on of its own, the attaining to which ſhould be. 
hey (MY matter of Complacency to it, is the Moſt irratt 
Hers BY onal thing in the World ; I have not, by Fove, 
Hay, WY unwittingly done the Men wrong, and been my 
r ol lf impos'd upon by ſome that may perhaps have 
Arid AY caluminated them. Then I faid to him, If we 
vi BY may be your Judges, you have not ;, yea , we 
muſt acquit you from having offer'd them the 
leaſt indignity ; and theretore pray diſpatch 
the reſt of your Diſcourſe with Afurance. 
How ! ſaid I, and ſhall not Ariſtodemns then ſuc- 
ceed me, if you are tir'd out your ſelf 2 Ariſtode- 
mys faid, with all my Heart, when you are as 


vigour, pray make uſe of your ſelf, my noble 
Friend, and don't think to pretend wearineſa. 
Theon then replied, what is yet behind, I muſt 
confeſs, is very. eaſy ; it being but to goover the 
ſeveral Pleaſures contained in that part of Life 
that conſiſts in Action. Now themſelves ſome- 
where ſay, That there is far more Satifaftion in de- 


ing, than in receiving Good ;, and good niay be done 


and preateſt part of Good, conliſts in Action, as 
the very name of Benificence tells us, and them- 
ſelves alſo atteſt. For you may remember, con» 
tinued he, we heard this Gentleman tell us (4 ) 
but now, what words Epicurus utter'd, and what 
Letters 
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much tir'd as he is; but ſince youare yet in your, 


many times, it's true, by Words, but the moſt, 
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Letters he ſent to his Friends, applaudirig 'and 
magnifying Metrodorus, how bravely, and like 4 
Spark ( e) he quitted the City, and went down 
to the Port Pireeum, to relieve Mithres the Syrian, 
and this, though Metrodorus did not then do any 
thing at all. What and how great then may we pre- 
fume the Pleaſures of Plato to have been () 
when Dion by the meaſures he gave him, Depoled 
the Tyrant Dionyſius, and fer Sicily at Liberty? 
And what the Pleaſures of Ariſtotle when he re- 
built his Native City Stagira, then teveld with 
the ground, and brought back' its exil'> Inha- 
bitants ?And what the Pleaſures of Theophraſtus and 
of Phidias, when they cut off the Tyrants of 
their reſpeCtive Countreys? For what need 1 
Man recount to you, who ſo well know it, how 
many particular Perſons they reliev'd, not by ſend 
ing them a litthe Wheat, or a meaſure of Meal (3 
Epicurus did to ſome of his Friends) but by pro- 
curing Reſtoration to the Banifſh'd, Liberty to 
the Impriſon'd, and Reſtittition of Wives and 
Children to thoſe that had been bereft of them? 
Bur a Man could not that would paſs by the 
fortiſh ſtupidity off the Man, that though he 
tramples under Foot, and Villifies the great and 
generous Actions of Themiſtoc/es and Mzltiades, ye 
writes thefe very words to his Friends about him 
ſelf. ( g ] Tou have given 4 very gallant and noblt 
Teftimony of your care of me, in the proviſion of Cort 
you have made for me, and have declar d your Afﬀettion 
zo me by Signs that mount to the very Skies: So that 
ſhould a Man bur take that pcor parcel of Corn 
out of the great Philoſopers Epiſtle, it might 
feem to be the recital of ſome Letter of Thanks 
for the Delivery or Preſervation of all Greece, 0f 


of the Commons of Athens: We will now fot: 
: beat 
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and chargeable Proviſions'ts be made for. the ac- 
compliſhing of the Pleaſures..of the Body ; nor 
can the heighth of Delicacy be had in Fru- 
menty and Lettile Pottage, but Voluptuous 
WY and Senſual Appetices expect coſtly Diſhes, Thaſ- 
M- Wines, Perfumed Unguetts, and Varieties of 
C488 Paſtry Works, 


UE | | 
7 And Cakes by Female Hand: wrought artfully, 
Fell fteep'd ith Liquor of the Gold-wing'd Bee. 


an} 20d beſides all this, handſome young Laſfes roo.3 
(b) Such as Leontion, Boidion, Hedeia and Nikidi- 
1 0%» that were wont to rome about in (s) Epicu- 
rus's Philoſophick Garden. But now ſuch Joys 
as ſuit the Mind muſt undoubtedly be grounded 
| (ff 222" © Grandeur of Actions, and a Splendor of 

worthy Deeds, if Men would not ſeem little, 
of generous and puerile, but on the contrary, bul- 
A od ky, firm and brave. But for a Man to be Ela- 
ted (4) for his fweer and pretty Humor, like 
oh WY 7paulins upon the Feſtivals of Venus, and to 
| he 0 unt himſelf for that when he was lick of an 4r- 
kitzs, he notwithſtanding called his Friends toger 
ther to tertairi Collations, and grudged not his 
Dropſie the Satisfation of good. Liquors, and 
becauſe when he' called to remembrance the laſt 
Words of Neotles, he was melted with a peculiar 
| fort of Joy, intermixt with Tears, no Man in his 
hs right Senfes would - call theſe true Joys or Satif- 
« factions. Nay, | I-will.be bold to ſay, thar if ſuch 


ers athing as (1) that ' they all a Sardinian or grin» 
"5 Ys Lavghrer, can happen to the Mind; it is to be 
n + found in theſe forcings and crying Laughters. 


Bur f any will needs have thenr ſtill call'd by the 
H | Names 


bear to mentiom-that Nature: requires very -large 
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Names of Joys and -Satigfactions ; let bim bur yer 
think how far they are exceeded by the Plea- 
ſares that here enſue. 


Our Counſels have proud Sparty' Glory clipt. 
| And, 


. Stranger, thss is his Comntry, Rame's great Star. 
And again this, 
I know not which to gueſs thee, Man or God. 


Now when [I ſet before mine Eyes the brave At- 
chievements of Thraſybulus, and of Pelopidas, and 
Ariſtides engag'd at Plates and Meltiades at Mere 
then, 1 am here conſtrain'd with Herodotus to de 
clare it my Opinion, That in an aftive Stgte of Ling, 
the Pleaſure far exceeds the Glory, And (m) Epany: 
nondss herein bears me Witneſs alſo, when he faith 
(as is reported of him) That the greate# Satisfafim 
he ever received m his Life, was that his Father and 
Mother had liv'd to ſee the Trophy ſet up as Leuctn, 
when himſelf was General. - Let us then compare 
with Epaminondas's, Epicuruss Mather, rejoycu 

that ſhe had liv'd to ſee ker Son cooping hike 
upin a little Garden, and getting Children in com- 
mon with Poly.enus upon (3) the Strumpet of Ky 
icum. As for Metroderus's, both Mother and 
Siſter, how extravagantly rejoyc'd they were a 
his Nuprials, appears by the Letters he wrote to 
bis Brother, in anſwer to his, that is, out of bs 
own Books : Nay, they tell us, betlowing, they 
have not only lived a Life of Pleaſure, but alf 
exulr and fing Hymns in the. Praiſe .o) of their 
own Living. h when our Servants cele 
brate the Feſtivals of Saturn, or go in Proceſſion 
at the time of the rural Bacchanals, you would 
ſcarcely brook the Hollowing and Din they PR 

W. 
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while the Intem teneſs of their Joy,. and their 
Inſenſiblenels ' of. Decorwn, make them- at and 
ſpeak ſuch things as theſe. 


Lean down Boy; why deft fit ? Lef's tope like mad. 
Here's Bely-Timber ſtore; ne're ſpare it Lad. 
Straight theſe Huxza like wild : One fills up Drink; 
Another plaites a Wreath, and crowns the Brink 
O'th teeming Bowl, Then to the verdant Bays, 
(p) All chant rude Carolls in Apollo's Praiſe ; 
While one with forced Notes on Hauboy #00v9, 

Till be from Bed his pretty Conſort hoots. 


And are not Metrodorus's Words ſomething like to 
theſe, when he writes to his-Brother thus ; I: 
none of our Buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, , or to get 
them to beſtow Garlands upon us for our Wit , but to 
Eat well, and Drmk good Wine, Timocrates, /o « 
not to offend, but pleaſure our Stomachs. And he 
faith again, in ſome other place in the ſame E- 
piltes; How gay and how afſured was I (q) when I 
had once learned of Epizurus the true way of gratify- 
ing my Stomach ; for, believe me, Philoſopher Timo- 
crates, our. prime Good lies at the Stomach.  (r) In 
brief, theſe Men draw out the Dimenſions of their 
Pleafures, by the Stomach ſolely, as both its Cen- 
tre and Circumference. And the Truth is, it is 
impofible for thoſe Men ever to participate of 
a generous and Princely Joy, and ſuch as eqkin- 
dles a height of Spirit in us /#) and ſends farth to 
all Mankind an unmade Hilarity, and calm Se 
renity, that have taken up a fort of Life rhat is 
Contined, Uaſocial, Inhumane, and Un-in{pired 
towards the Eſteem of rhe World, and the Love 
of Mank nd, (:) For the Soul of Man is not an 
abjeRt, inle and ungenerous thing ; nor doth: it 

H 2 extend 
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extend its Deſires '(as Pourcontrels do their Claws) 
unto Eatables only, («) yea, theſe are in an inſtant 
of time taken off by the leaſt Plenitude ; but when 
its Efforts towards what is Brave and Generous, 
and the Honours and Carefles that accrue there 
from, are now in their conſummate Vigor ; this 
Life's Duration cannot limit them, but the Defire 
of Glory, and the Love of Mankind graſp at 
whole Eternity ; and wreſtle with ſuch Actions 
and Charms, as bring with them an ineffable Plea- 
fure, and ſuch 'as good Men, though never fo 
tain, cannot decline, they meeting and accoſting 
them on all ſides, and ſurrounding them abour, 
while their being beneficial ro many, occaſions 
Joy to themſelves. 


As be paſſes through the Throngs ith City, 
All gaze upon him as ſome Deity. 


For he that can ſo affe&t and move other Men, as 
to-fill them with Joy and Rapture, and to make 
them long to rouch him and ſalute him, cannor 
bur appear even to a blind Man to poſleſs and en- 
joy very extraurdinary SatisfaQtions in himſelf : 
And hence it comes that ſuch Men are both inde- 
fatigable and undaunted in ſerving the Publick ; 
and we ſtill hear ſome ſuch Words from them, 


' (w) Thy Father got Thee x the Common Good ; 
And, 


Let's not give off to benefit Mankind. 


But what need I inſtance in thoſe that are confum- 
mately good ? For,, if to one of the midling Rank 
.of bad Men, when he is juſt a dying, he that 
hath the Power over him ; whether his God or 


Prince, ſhould'but allow kim one Hour more, up- 
on 
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on condition, that after he hath ſpent that either 
in ſome Generous Action or ſenſual Enjoyment, 
he ſhould then preſently Dye, who would in this 
time chuſe rather to accompany with Lazs, or 
drink Wine from Cape Ariuſien, than diſpatch 
Archias, and reſtore the Athenians to their Liber- 
ties? For my part, I believe none would : For I 
ſce that even common Sword-players, it they are 
not utter Brutes and Savages, but Greek born, 
when they are to enter the Liſt, though there be 
many and very coſtly Diſhes ſet before them ; yet 
take more Content ia employing their Time in 
commending their poor Wives to ſome of their 
Friends, (x) yea, and in conferring Freedom on 
their Slaves, than in gratifying their Stomachs. 
(y) But ſhould the Pleaſures of the Body be al- 
lowed to have ſome extraordinary matter in them, 
this would yet be common (z) to Men of AcGion 
and Bulinels, 


For they can eat good Meat, and red Wine drink ; 


Ay, and entertain themſelves with their Friends, 
and perhaps with a greater Reliſh too, after their 
Engagements and hard Services, as did Alexander 
and Ageſalaus, and by Fove, Phocion and Epami- 
nondas too, than theſe Gemlemen who anoint 
| themſelves by the Fire-{ide, and are giugerly 
rock't abour the Streets in Sedans: yea, thoſe 
make but ſmall account of ſuch Pleaſures as theſe, 
as being compriſed in thoſe greater ones. For 
whar ſhould a Man mention Epaminondas's denying 
to Sup with one when he ſaw the Preparations 
made, were above the Man's Eitare, but frankly 
told his Friend, I thought you had intended a Sacr;- 
fice, and not a Debauch, when Alexander himſelf 
refuſed Queen A4da's Cooks, telling her, He had 
| © "M0 bets 
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better ones of his own, to wit, Travelling by Night fat 
bis Dinner, and a light Dinner for his Supper, and 
when Philoxenus 'writing to him about ſome hatid- 
ſome Boys, and deſiring to know of him whether 
he would have him buy them for him, was with- 
in a ſmall matter of being diſcharged his Office 
for it : and yet who might better! have them than 
he ? But as Hippocrates ſaith, That of two Pains the 
leſſer 1s obſerved by the greater ; fo the Pleaſures 
that accrue from Action, and the Love of Glory 
while they chear and refreſh the Mind, do by 
their Tranſcendency and Grandeur, obliterate and 
extinguiſh the Inferiour SatisfaCtions of the Body, 
It then the remembring of former good things (a 
they athrm} be that which molt contributes to a 
pleaturable Living, not one of 'us will then credit 
Epicurus, when he tells us. That while be was dy; 

#way, wm the midft of the firongeft Agonies and Di- 
empers, he yet bore himſelf up with the Memory of 
the Pleaſures he formerly enjoyed. For a Man may 
better ſee the Reſemblance of his own Face in 
2 troubled Deep or a Storm, than a ſmooth 
and ſmiling Remembrance of paſt Pleaſure ina 
Body torrured with ſuch _—_ and reading 
Pains. But now the Memories of paſt Actions no 
Man can put from him that would. For, did 
Alexander, think you (or indeed how could he 
poffibly) forget the Fight at Arbela? or Pelopida 
the Tyrant Leontiadas ? Or Themiitocles, the Em 
gagement at Sa/amis ? For the Athenians to this 
very Day keep an Annual Feſtival for (a) the 
Barrle at Marathon ; and the Thebans for that at 
Leuftra; and ſo, by Fowe, do we our ſelves /as 
you very well know) for that which Diophantw 
gained at Hhampels, -and all Phocs is filled with 
Sacrifices and publick Honours ; Nor is there anf 
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of us that is betrer fatisfied with whathimſelf hath 
either eaten or drunk, than | he is with what they 
have atchieved. (6) Ir is very ealie then to imagine 
what great Content, SatisfaQtion and Joy, gevom- 
panied the Authors of theſe Actions in their Life- 
time ; when the very Memory of them hath not 
yer, after five hundred Years and more, loft its 
rejoycing Power. The truth is, -Epicurus himſelf 
allows there are ſome Pleaftres derived fromFame : 
And indeed why ſhould he not, when himfelf had 
ſuch a furious Lechery ard Rigling after Glory ; 
25 made him not only to diſown his Maſters, and 
ſcuffle about Syllables and Accents {c/ with his 
Fellow Pedant Democrates (Whoſe Grammar Rules 
he ſtole perbatim) and to tell his Diſciples chore ne- 
ver was a Wiſe Man in the World beſides himſelf ; but 
alſo to put ir in Writing, how Colotes performed 
Adoration to him, as he was one day Philoſophizing, 
ly touching his Knees ; And. that his own Brother 
Neocles was uſed from a Child to fay, There nei- 
ther is, nor ever was in the World, a wiſer Man thay 
Epicurus: Bur you muſt know his Mother had 
juit ſo matiy Aroms within her, as wheh the 
came together, produced a compleat Wiſe Man. 
May not a Mai then, as Callicratides once faid of 
the Athenian Admiral Conn, That he Word the 
Sea, as well fay of Epicurus, that he baſely and co- 
vertly forces and raviſhes Fame, by not enjoying 
her publickly, but ruffling and dehauching her in 
a Corner ? For as Men's Bodies are oft neceflits- 
ted by Famine, for want of other Food, to prey, 
againſt Narure, upon themſelves; a like Miſchief 
to this Yain-glory creates in Men's Minds, it fore- 
ing. them, when they hunger after Praife, and 
cannor obram it from other Men, at laſt ro com- 
mend themſelves, And do not they then that 
—— Yxw4 ſtand 
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ſtand fo well affeed rowards Applauſe and 
Fame: themſelves, own they caſt away v 

excraordinary Pleaſures, when they decline Magj. 
ſtrature, Publick Offices, and the Favor and 
Confidence of Princes, from wham Democritu 


once ſaid, the grandeſt Bleflings of Humane Life Wl Stor 
are derived ? For he will never induce any Mor. Wl tha 
tal to believe, that he that c:uld fo highly value WY 1y | 
and pleaſe himſelf with the Atteſtation of Wl to | 
his Brother Neocles, and the Adoration of his | for 
Friend Colotes, would not, were he clapt by all | ha 
the Greeks 'at the Ohmpiads, go quite out of his lI| ou 
Wits, and even hollow for Joy ; or, rather in-W do 
deed 'be elated in the manner ſpoken of by $+ lor 
phocles ; for 
| ſai 

Puft like the Down of a gray-headed Thiſtle. Di 

re 

If it be a pleaſing thing then to be of a good ll by 
Fame; and on the contrary aMictive, to be of {WI m 
an ill one. [t is moſt certain, that nothing in the WI P: 


World can be more infamous than Want of Friend- cc 
ſhip, Idleneſs, Atheiſm, Debauchery and Negligence. P 
Now theſe are looked upon by all Men, except m 


themſelves, as the inſeparable Companions of their Wl i: 
Party. But unjuſtly may ſome one ſay: Beirſo Ml tl 
then ; for we conlider not now the Truth of the tl 
Charge, but. what Fame and Reputation they are a 
of in the World : And we ſhall forbear at preſent F 
to mention the many Books that have been writen h 


to defame them, (4) and the blackning Decrees a 
made againſt them by ſeveral Republicks, for that t 
wou'd look like Bitterneſs. Bur if the Anſwersof c 
Oracles, the Providence of the Gods, and the 'Ten- 
derneſs and Aﬀection of Parents to their ]fue; if 
Civil Policy, Military Order, and the Office of 1 
X oo ED, Magiltracy, 


Magiſtracy, be things to be looked upon as de- 
ſervedly eſteemed and celebrared ; ir muſt of ne- 
ceſſity then be allowed alſo, 'That they that tell us, 
It is none of their Buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, but 
to Eat and Drink, ſo as not to offend, but pleaſure their 
Stomachs, are baſe and ignominious Perſons; and 
that their being reputed ſuch, muſt needs extream- 
ly humble them, and make their Lives untoward 
to them, if they take Honour and a Good Name 
for any part of their Satisfa&tion. When Thenon 
had thus ſpoken, we thought good to break up 
our Walk to reſt us a while (as we were wont to 
do) upon the Benches: Nor did we continue any 
long ſpace in our Silence at what was ſpoken ; 
for Zeuxippus taking his Hint from what had been 
faid, ſpake to us, Who will make up that of the 
Diſcourſe which is yet behind? for it hath nor yet 
received its due Concluſion ; and rhis Gentleman, 
by mentiong Divination and Providence, did, in 
my Opinion, ſuggeſt as much to us: for theſe 
People boaſt that theſe very things do not the leaſt 
contribute to the providing of their Lives with 
Pleaſure, Serenity and Afurance ; fo that there 
mult be ſomerhing ſaid to theſe two. Ariſtodemus 
ſubjoyned then and ſaid: As to Pleaſure, I think 
there hath been enough ſaid already to evince 
that, ſuppoſing their DoEtrine ſucceſsful, and to 
attain its own Deſign, it yer doth bur eaſe us of 
Fear, .and a certain Superſtirious Perfwaſion, bur 
helps us not toany Comfort or Joy from the Gods 
at all; nay, while it brings us to ſuch a State, as 
to be neither diſquiered, nor pleaſed with them, it 
doth. bur render us in the fame manner affected to- 
wards them, as we are towards the Fiſh tn the 
FHyrcaman Sea, from which we expect neither good 


nor harm. But if ſomething more muſt yer be 
| added 
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added to what hath been already ſpoken, I think| 
may very well take it from themſelves; and inthe 


firſt place, whereas they quarrel ng 


thale that would take away all Sorrowing, W 

and Sighing for the Deaths of Friends, an 
them that ſuch Unconcernedneſs as arrives to ah 
Inſenſibility,proceeds from ſome other worſe Cauffe, 
ro wit, Inhumanity, exceſſive Vain-plory, Of prove 
ous Fierceneſs ; and that therefore it would be bet 
ter to be a little concerned and affefted; yea, 
(ec) and to liquor ones Eves, and be melted, With 6: 
ther pretty things of the like kind, which they uſt Wl ;n 

foppiſhly to affect and counterfeit, that they may Bl hat 
ke thought tendcr and loving-hearted People. Fot I Pr: 
juſt in this manner Epicurus expreſt himſelf upon 
the Occaſion of the Death of ( f ) Hegeſianax, wha 

he wrote to Doſitheus the Father, and to Pjrſon the Bl no 
Brother of the deceaſed Perſon ; far I fortuned ve- WW arc 
Ty lately to run over his Epiſtles. And I fay, in Will ed 
imitation of them, that Atheiſm is no leſs an Evil BW ki: 
than Inbumanity and Vain-glory, into which they all 
would lead us,who take away with God's Anger,the Bl thi 
Comfort we might derive Com him. For it would ter 
be much better tor us to have ſomething of the un» WI wi 
ſuiting Paſſion of Daunredneſs and Fear conjoyned WM nc 
and intermixt with our Sentiments of a Deity, than WI G 
while we fly from it, to leave our ſelves neither Bl T 
Hope, Content, nor Affurance in the Enjoyment BW of 
of our Good Things ; nor any recourſe to God in Ml tir 
our Adverlity and Misfortunes, We ought it is WW th 
True, to remove Superſtition from the Perſwaſion WW us 
we have of the Gods, axwe would the Guin from {e 
our Eyes; bur if that be impoſſible, we muſt not ar 
root out and extinguiſh with it, the Belief which 
the moſt have of the Gods ; nor is that a diſtmaying 
and ſower one neither, as theſe Gentlemen "_ 
Ww 
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while they libel and abuſe the Bleſſed Providence, 
epreſenting her as the Hag that rides Children ; 
Yr, as ſome Fell and Tragick Fury : Yea, 1 muſt 
ell you; there are ſome in the World that fear 
God in an Exceſs, for whom yer ir would not be 
betrer not fo to fear him. For while they dread 
him as a Governor, that is gentle to the Good, 
and ſevere to the Bad, and are by this one Fear, 
which makes them not to need many others, 
(2) freed from doing ill, and brought to keep their 
Wickedneſs with them in quiet and as it were 
in an enfeebled Languor, they come hereby to 
have leſs Diſquiet than thoſe that indulge the 
Practice of it, and are raſh and daring init; and 
then preſently after fear and repent of it. Now 
that Diſpoſition of Mind which the greater and Ig- 
norant part of Mankind, that are not utterly bad, 
are of towards God, hath its very true, conjoyn- 
ed with the Regard ard Honour they pay him, a 
kind of Anguiſh and aſtoniſhed Dread, which is 
alſo called Superſtition ; but, notwithſtanding this, 
the good Hope and gay Hilarity that attends it, is 
ten thouſand times (+ } more and greater than it, 
while it both implores and receives the whole Be- 
nehr of Proſperity and good Succeſs from the 
Gods only. And this is manifeſt by the greateſt 
Tokens that can be; for neither do the Diſcourſes 
of thoſe that wait at the Temples, nor the good 
times of our Solemn Feltivals, nor any other, ei- 
ther Actions or Sights, more recreate and delight 
us then what we ſee and do about the Gods our 
ſelves, while we affiſt at the publick Ceremonies, 
end joyn in the Sacred Balls, and attend art the 
Sicrihces and Initiartons. For the Mind is not 
then ſorrowtul, demifs and heavy, as if ſhe were 
addrefling to certain Tyrants or cruel Torturers, 

as 
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as otherwiſe ſhe would be ; but on the cont 

where ſhe is moſt apprehenſive and fullieſt pe 
ſwaded the Divinity is preſent, there ſhe moſt« 
all throws oft Sorrows, Tears and Penfiven 
and lets her ſelf looſe to what is plealing and + 
greeable, to the very degree of Tipſineſs, Frolid 


and Laughter; in amoruus Concerns, asthe Pug 
ſaid once, 


When Old Man and Old Wife think of Loves Fireg, 
Their frozen Breaſts will ſwell with new Deſires. 


(:) But now in the publick Procefſions and Sacrih 
ces, not only the O'd Man and the Old Wife, nor 
yet the poor and mean Man only ; bur alſo, 


The duſty thick, Leg'd Drab that turns the Mill ; 


And Houſhold Slaves and Day-Laborers are 
ſtrangely elevated and tranſported with Mirth and 
Jovialty. Rich Mea as well as Princes are uſed at 
certain times ro make publick Entertainments, and 
to keep Open Houſes : But the Feaſts they make 
at the Solemnities ang Sacrifices, when they now 
apprehend their Minds to approach neareſt the 
Divinity, have conjoined with the Honour and 
Veneration they pay him, a much more traſcend- 
ing Pleaſure and Satisfaftion, Of this, he that 
hath renounced Gods Providence hath not the leal} 
Share ; for what recreates and chears us at the 
Feſtivals, is not the ſtore of good Wine and Roaſt: 
meat, but the good Hope and.Perſwaſion that 
God is there preſent and propitious to us, and 
kindly accepts of what we do. From ſome of our 
Feſtivals we exclude the Flute and Garland ; but 
it God be not preſent at the Sacrifice, as the Sor 


coke 
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mnity of the Banquet ; the reſt is but unhallow- 
I, un-feaſtlike, and uninſpired. Indeed the whole 
but ungrateful and irkſome to ſuch a Man ; for 
asks for nothing at all, but only as his Pray- 
and Adorations for fear of the Publick, and 
ers Expreſſions contradictory to his Philoſophy. 
ad when he Sacrihices, he ſtands by, and looks 
on the Prieſt as he kills the Offering, but as he 
2th upon a Butcher; aud when he hath done, 


e goes his way, ſaying, 


To bribe the Gods, I ſacrific d my beſt, 
But they ne're minded me, nor my Requeſ#. 


or ſach a Meen Epicurus would have us to put 
n, and not to fret and vex our ſelves at the Mul- 
tude for being pleaſed with ſuch things, but be- 
ome other Men in doing them ; and our ſelyes 
gain in diſſiking them. For, as Ezenus faith, 


No Man can Love what he is made to do. 


'or which very reafon they think the Superſtiti- 
bus are not pleaſed in their Minds ; but in Fear, 
yhile they attend at the Sacrifices and Myfteries ; 
hough they themſelves are in no better Conditi- 
dn, if they do the ſame things out of Fear, and 
partake not neither of the great good Hope asthe 
tthers do ; but are only fearful and uneafie, leſt 
hey ſhould come to be diſcovered, and therefore 
heat and abuſe the Publick, upon whoſe account 
It is that they compoſe the Books they write about 
he Gods and the Divine Nature, | 


Involv'd with nothing truly ſaid, 
But all a round inveloped : 
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And hiding out of Fear, the real Opinions thy 


contain. And now after the two former | and 1 
of ill and common Men; we will in the hill are * 
place conſider (4) the beſt fort, and moſt beloveil ther 


of the Gods, and what great SatisfaCtion they r> 
ceive from their ({)clean and generous Sentimeng 
of the Deity, to wit, That he is the Prince of 4 
gooJ things, and the Parent of all things braye; 
and can no more do an unworthy thing, than bk 
can be made to ſuffer it :. For he is Good, and he 
that is Good, can upon no account fall into Enyy, 
Fear, Anger, or Hatred ; for neither isit proper #79 
to a hot thing to cool, but ro hear ; nor to a gool I fide 
thing to do harm. Now Anger is by Nature atthe Wl v 
fartheſt diſtance imaginable trom Conplacency,andMl 
Spleeniſhneſs from Placidneſs, and Animoſity and 5 
Turbulence from Humanity and Kindneſs. Foil ©: 
the latter of theſe proceed from Gener>ſity and 
Fortitude, but the former from Imporency and 
Baſeneſss (m) The Deity is not therefore con Wl * 
ſtrained by their Angers or Kindnefles; but tha {WI "! 
is, becauſe it is natural toit to be Kind and Aiding, 
and unnatural to be Angry and Hurtful. Burt the 
at Fove, whoſe Man(ton is in Heaven, is the 
firſt thar deſcends downwards, and orders al 
things, and takes the Care of them. Burt of the 
other Guds, one is Sirnamed the Diſtributer, and 
another the Mild, and a third, che Averter of Evil; 
and according to Pindar, 


(n) Phoebus who whirles his winged Chariot 
Through Heavens waft void, was by great Jo 
deſign'd, | 

Of all the Gods, to be to Man moſt kind. 


p | And 


And Diogenes ſaith, that all ebings are the Gods : 
and Friends have all things Common, and good Men 
are the Gods Friends, and therefore it 5s impoſſible, ex= 
ther that a4 Man beloved of the Gods, ſhould not be 

: or that a Wiſe and a Fuft Man (o) ſhould 
not be beloved of the Gods, Can you think then 
that they that take away Providence, need any 
other Chaſtiſement, or that they have not a ſuffi- 
cient one yrs {nag they root out of themſelves 
ſuch vaſt Sarisfaftion and Joy, (p) as we that 
ſtand thus affeted towards the Deiry have? Me- 
trodorus, Polyenus and Ariftobulus were (9) the Con- 
fidence and RYE of Epicurus ; the better part of 
which, he all his Lite-rime, either attended up- 
on in their Sickneſfles, or lamented art their Deaths. 
And, did Lycurgus, when he was faluted by the 
Delphick, Prophereſs, 


Dear Friend to Heav nly Jove, and all the Gods; 


And Socrates when he believed that a certain Di- 
vinity was uſed out of Kindneſs to diſcourſe him ; 
and Pindar when he heard (7) Pan, {ing one of 
the Sonnets he had compoſed, but a little rejoyce 
think you ? Or Phormio, when he thought he had 
treated { ) Caſtor and Pollux at his Houſe ? Or 
Sophocles, when he enterrained (2) Eſculapius, as 
both himſelf believed, and others roo, that thought 
the ſame with him, by reaſon of the Apparition 
that then ha ? What Opinion Hermogenes 
had of the Gods, is well worth the recounting in 
his very own Words. For theſe Gods (faith he) who 
know all things, and can do all things, are ſo friendly 
and loving to me, that becauſe they take care of me, 
fu) I never eſcape them either by Night or by Day, 
where ever I go, or whatever I am about : And becauſe 
they kom befere hand what Iſſue every thing will nw” 
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Signifie it to me by ſending Angels, Voices, Dreams and 
Preſages. Very amiable things muſt thoſe be that 
come to us from the Gods; but when theſe very 
things come by the Gods too, this is what occa-ill tha 
lions vaſt Satisfaction, and unſpeakable  Aſſur. get 
ance, a Sublimity of Mind, and a Joy, . that ll acc 
(z) like a ſmiling Brightneſs, doth as it wete 
gi1d over our good Things with a Glory. But 
now thoſe that are per{waded otherwiſe, obſtru& 
the very {weereſt part of their Proſperity, . and: 
leave themſelves nothing to turn to in their Ad- 
verſity ; bur when they are in Diſtreſs, look ct 
ly ro this one Refuge and Port, . Diſſolution and 
Inſenſibilityz juſt as it in a Storra or Tempelt at 
Sea, ſome one ſhould (x) to hearten the reſt, 
ſtand up and ſay to them ; Gentlemen, the Shif 
hath never a Pilot in it ; nor will Caſtor and Pollut 
come themſelves to aſſwage the Violence of tht beating 
IVaves, or to lay the ſwift Carreers of the Winds ; 
yet T can aſſure you there is nothing at all to be dreads 
ed in all this, for the Veſſel twill be immediately ſwal- 
lowed up by the Sea, or elſe will very quickly fall off 
and be daſht in pieces again#t the Rocks, For this is 
Epicurus's way of Diſcourſe to Perſons utider grie- 
vous Diſtempers, and exceſſive Pains. Doſt thou 
hope for any Good from the Gods for thy Piety ? it i 
thy Vanity ;, for the bleſſed and incorruptible Being, # 
not conſtrained by either Angers or Kindneſſes. Deſt 
thou fancy ſomething better after this Life , than 
tpihat thou haft bere ? Thou doſt but deceive tly 
felf (y) for what is diſſolved hath no ſenſe ; and that 
which hath mo ſenſe, is nothing to us. AY, 
but how comes it then, my good Friend, that you 
bid me eat and be merry ? Why, by Fove, be- 
cauſe he that is in a great Storm cannot be far off a 
Shipwrack,, and your extream Dologrs will ſoon Land 

" ou 
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you upon Deaths Strand, Though yet a Paſſenger, 

at Sea, when he is got off trom a ſhattered Ship 

will ſtill Buoy himſelf up with ſome little Hope 

that he may drive his Body to ſame Shore, and 

get out by Swimming , but now the poor Soul 
according to theſe Mens Philoſophy 


Is ner more ſeen without the hoary Main. 


Yea, ſhe preſently evaporaxes, diſperſes, and pe 
riſhes, even before the Body it ſelf; fo that it 
ſeems her great and exceſſive rejoicing, mult be 
only for having learn'd this one Sage and Divine 
Maxim, That all her Misfortunes will at laſt 
determine in her own Deſtruction , Diſſolution 
and Annihilation. But (faid he, looking upon 
me,) I ſhould be impertinent , ſhould I-fay any 
thing upon this Subject (xz) when we have heard 
you but now diſcourſe ſo fully againſt thoſe that 
would perſwade us that Epicurus's Dodtrine about 
the Soul, renders Men more diſpos'd and better 
pleaſed to Die,than Plaro's doth. Feuxippus there« 
tore ſubjoyn'd and faid ; And mult our preſent 
Debate be left then unkniſht, becauſe of that 2 
or ſhall we be afraid to oppoſe that Divine Ora» 
cle to Epicurus 2 No, by no means, 1 laid; and 
Empedocles tells us that, 


What's very good, claims to be heart twice; 


Therefore we muſt apply our {elyes againto therti; 
or 1 think he was not-preſent at our former Dif: 
ourſe ; but if he was; he is a young-Mari, and 
needs not fear being charg'd by theſe young Gen- 
tlemen, for having a bad Memory: "Then Theo, 
> - one coaltrain'd, {aid : Well then, it you 
Wi 


— 
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will needs have me to go on with the Diſcourke, [ 
will not do as you did, Ari/todemus : tor you wen 


ſhy of repcating what this Gentleman ſpoke, buff Pc 
I ſhall nor {cryple ro make uſe of what you hawiiif or 
ſ:id; for | thick indeed you did very well dM m 
vice Mankind into three ranksz the firſt of 10: 


wicked and very bad Men , the ſecond of the 
Vulgar and common fort.and the third of Good and 
Wiſe Men : the Wicked and bad fort then, while 
they dread any kind of Divine Vengeance and 
Puniſhmenr at all, and are by this deterr'd from 
doing Miſchief, and thereby enjoy the greater 
Quier, will live both in more Pleaſure, and lek 
Diſturbance for it. And Ep:curus is of opinion, Tha A 
the only proper Means to keep Men from doing ul, 1s the ti 
fear of Puniſhments. So that we ſhould cram them 
with more and more Superſtition ſtill, and raik MW 1 
up againſt them both from Heaven and Earth, th 
Terrors, Chafms, Frights and Surmules, it their Wl ©: 
being amazed with ſuch things as theſe, wil 

make them become +-the more tame and gentle. 

For it is more for their benekit. to be reſtrained 

from Criminal Actions by the Fears of what MW 4 
comes after Death, than to commit them,and then ſn 
to live in perpetual Danger and Fear. As to the MW 8! 
Vulgar forr, belides their fear of what's in Hell, MW 4 
tae hope they have conceiv'd of an Eternity fo 
from the Tales and Fictions of the Ancients, & 
and their great defire of Being, which is both of 
the prime and ſtrongeſt of all others, exceeds m iſ V 
Pleaſure and ſiveer Content of Mind, that Childiſh  B 
dread. (a) And therefore when they looſe their W © 
Children, Wives or Friends, they had rather I © 
have them be ſomewhere, and remain ſtill, tho A 
in Miſery, than they ſhould be quite deſtroy'd, fa 
difloly'd, and reduc'd to nothing : And they ' 


wn 


are pleaſed, when they hear it ſaid of a Dying 
Perion, that he goes atway, or departs, and fuch 
vill other words as intimate Death to be the Souls re- 
6 move, and and not Deſtruction. And they 


of ſometimes ſpeak thus, 

he 

nd But Tle ev'n there think on my dearſt Friend. 

le 

id And thus, 

m Hhat's your command to HeCtor, let me know, 

er And to your dear old Priam, ere I go. 

h | 

a And (there ariftag hereupon an erroneous devia- 
MI tion,) they are the better pleaſed when they bury 
nM with their Departed Fricnds, fuch Arms, Imple- 
WM ments and Cloaths, as were moſt familiar to 
WM them in their Life-time, (5) as Mines did the 
f Cretan Flutes with Glaucus, 

| 

BY Made of the Shanks ef a dead Brindled Fawn. 

( 

ti And if they do but imagine they either ask of de- 
1 fire any thing of them, they are glad when they 
WW give irthem. "Thus Periander burnt his Queens 
\W Attire with her, becauſe he thought ſhe had ask'd 
"MW forit, and complain'd ſhe was a cold: («& )Nor 


doth an Zacus, an Aſcalaphus, or an Acheron muck 
MW diſorder them, whom they have often gratified 
BW with Balls, Shews and Muſick (4) of every fort. 
MI But now all Men ſhrink at ſuch a face of Death, 
as diſmal, grim and dark, as:carrys with it m- 
ſenſibility, oblivion and extinftion of Knowledg : 
And they are diſcompoſed, , when they hear it 
faid of any one he 2s periſht, Or 2s ones OT he 
is no more ; and they (ſhew great unealineſs whert 
they hear ſuch words as theſe : 
+ FF 


Go 
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(e) Go to the Mood-clad Earth he muſt, 
And there ly ſhrive'd into Duſt. 

And ne're more laugh, or drink, or hear 
Tie charming ſounds of Flute or Lyre. 


And theſe; 6ll 
| : bei 
The Soul of Man, if once it ſlips [ { 
The hedge of Teeth, and two pale Lips, in 
Will never more return again, net 
Nor can be catch} d or overta'ne. M 

the 


( f ) Wherefore they muſt needs cut the very Mc; 
Throats of them that ſhall with Epicarus tell them, Wl (1: 
We: Men were born once for all, and we cannot be born WY ;; 
zwice, ( g ) but our not being muſt laſt for ever ll hx 
For this will bring them to ſlight their preſent Aj 
Good as little, or rather indeed as nothing at all de 
compared ( h) with Everlaſtingnelſs; and there- W 01 
fore to let it paſs unenjoy*d and become wholly 
negligent of Vertue and Action, as Men dif- 
heartned and brought to a Contempt of them- 
ſelves,as being bur as it were of one days continu- 

ance, and uncertain, and born for no conſiders MW A; 
ble purpoſe. For Inſenſibility, Diſlolution, and M oy 
the conceit, that what hath no ſenſe, is nothing to us, 

doth not at all abate the fear of Death, but 
rather helps to confhrm it: for this very thing is 

It that Nature moſt dreaded : « 


But may you all return to Mould and Wet ;, Be 
eſt 

To wit, The Diſſolution of the Soul into what MW wi 
is without knowledge or fenſe, which while Epi- MW th 
eurus would hbaye to be a ſepartion into Atomes WI Li 


oo o— 
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and Void, he doth but further cur off all hope of 


Immortaliry ; to compaſs which I. can ſcarce re- 
frain from faying, "Thar all, both Men and Wo- 


men, would be well contented to be worried by 


Cerberus and to carry Water into (3z ) the Tub 
full of holes, ſo they might bur continue. in 


being, and not be exterminated. Though ( as, 


[ faid before) there are not very many that ſtand 
in fear of theſe things, they being but the Te- 
nets of Old Women, and the fabular Stories of 
Mothers and Nurſes z\ and even they that do fear 
them, yer believe that certain Rites of Initiation 
and Purgation will relieve them, by which when 
they are cleanſed, (4) they ſhall Play and Dance 
in Hell for ever, in company with thoſe that 
have the priviledg of a bright Light, clear 
Air, and the uſe of Speech; but now to be 
depriv'd of Living, diſturbs all both Young and 
Old, For, | 


(1) "appear impatient Lovers of this Light, 
When it ſhines under ground, and's out of Sight ;; 


As Euripides faith. Nor are we eaſy, nor with- 
out Regret when we hear this, 


Him ſpeaking thus th Eternal brightneſs leaves, 
Where Night the wearied Steeds of day receives. 


And therefore it is very plain, that with thg, 
Belief of Immortality, they take away the ſweet- 
eſt and greateſt hopes the vulgar ſort have. And 
what ſhall we then think they take away from 
the Good, and thoſe that have led Pious and Jult 
Lives, (m) who expe no ill from thence, but 
on the contrary moſt Glorious and Divine things? 


I 3 For / 


p 


( 
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For in the firſt place, Gamſters are not ufed to 
receive the Garland, before they have perform'd 
their Exerciſes, but after they have conteſted 
and prov'd Victorious: In like manner, they, 
that are perſwaded rhat good Men have the Prize 
of their Conqueſts here, aftcr this Life is ended; 
it is marvcllous to think ro what a puch of 
Grandeur their Vertue raiſes their Spirits, upon, 
the Contemplation of thoſe Hopes; among the 
which this is one, that they, ſhall one da» ſee thoſe 
Men that are now infolent by reaſon of their 
Wealth and Power,and that foolifhly flout at their 
Betters, undergo juſt Puniſhment. in the next 
place, none of the Lovers of Truth, and the 7 
Contemplation, of Being, having here . their fill 
ot them ; they have but a watry; and puddled, 
Reaſon to ſpeculate with, as it were through Wl , 1 
the Fogg and Miſt of the Body ; and yer they: 
Till, like Birds, look upwards, as ready to take Mr cc. 
their flight to the ſpacious and bright Region; Ml c 
and enceavour to make their Souls expedite and 


| him 
light from things Mortal, (») uſing tor Philoſo- WM .. <. 
phy the ſtudy of Death. "Thus I account Death WW c,. 
a truly great and accompliſht good thing ; the Wl ,..4 
Soul teing to live there a real Life, which here upc 
lives not a waking Lite, but ſufters things moſt WW 164 


reſembling Dreams. It then, ( as Epicurus {aith } bet 
the remembrance of a dead friend be a thing ever) 
way complacent , we may ealily from thence ima- il |, 
gine how great a Joy they deprive themſelvesof, IM 1; 
that think they do but embrace and purſue the 


| EX( 
Phantoms and Shades of their deceaſed Familiars, ing 
that have in them neither Knowledg nox Senſe; pe 


bur never expect to be with them again, nor ta 
ſee their dear Father, and dear Mother, and ſweek 
Vite ; nor have any hopes of that familiarity; 

a6 BAS: 
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ind dear Converſe they have, that think of the 
Boul with Pythagoras , Plato and Homer : Now, 
hat their fort of Paifion is like to , was hint- 
d at by Homer, when he threw into the midſt 
pf the Soldiers, as they were engagd, the ſhade 
f Eneas, as if he had been Dead; and after- 
rards again preſented his Friends with him 
1 mlclt, 


Coming alive and well, as brisk as ever, 
At which he faith, 


They al! were over-joy d, and left the ſhade, 
And him embrac't himſelf, —— 


And ſhould not we then, when Reaſon ſhews us 
that a real converſe with Perſons departed this 
Life may be had ; and that he that loves,may both 
feel and be with the Party that affedts and loves 
him; relinquiſh theſe Men that cannot fo much 
as calt off all thoſe airy Shades, and ourt-{ide Barks, 
for which they are all their-time in lamentation 
and freſh aflitions. Moreover, they that look 
upon Death as the commencement of another and 
better Life, if they enjoy good things, (0) are the 
better pleaſed with them, as expecting much 
greater hereafter ; bur it they have not things 
here to their Minds, they do not much grum- 
ble at it; but the hopes of thoſe good and 
excellent things that are afrer Death, contain= 
ing in them ſuch ineffable Pleaſures and Ex- 
pectances, wipe off and wholly obliterate every 
defe, and every offence from the Mind, which 
as on a Road, or rather indeed in a ſhort de- 
viation out of the Road, bears whatever betals 
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it with great eaſe and mediecrity. But now, asto 

thoſe to whomLife ends in Inſen{tbility and Difloly. 

tion, Death bringing not to them a removal of E. 
vils, though it be aftiicting in-both conditions, yet z 

it more fo to thoſe that live Proſperoufly,” than to 

ſuch as undergo Adverlity': For it cuts the latter 

but from an uncertain hope of doing better here- 
after; but it deprives the former of a certain 

good, to wit, their pleaſurable living. And as 

thoſe Medicinal Potions that are not grateful to 
the Palate, but yetneceſlary, give ſick Men eaſe, 
but rake and hurt the well, juſt ſo ( in my 
opinion) doth the Philoſophy of Epicurus, while 
it promiſes to thoſe that live miſerably a Death 
not happy; and(p) to thoſe that do well, an ut- 
ter extinction ang diflolution of the Mind , but 
quite cbſtrufts the Comfort and Solace of the 
grave and wiſe, that abound with good thingy, 
by throwing them down from a happy living in 
to a deprivation of. both Life and Being. From 
hence then it is manifeſt, that the Contemplation 
of the loſs of good things will affiift us in as 
great a meaſure, as either the firm hopes or pre- 
ſent enjoyments of them recreate us. Yea, them- 
ſcives tell us, That their being freed from the fond ſur- 
miſe of inceſſant and endleſs Evils, leaves them the moſt 
afſur'd and complacent Good, to wit, the contempla- 
tion of their own Delivery; and that Epicurus's Do- 
frine effeFs this, by ſtopping the fear of Death m 
the Souls ' diſſolution, It then deliverance from 
the expeCtation of infinite Evils, be a matter of 
great complacence ; how comes it not to be af- 
iliCtive to be bereft of eternal good things, and 
to miſs of the higheſt and moſt conſummate Feli- | 
city ? For, not to 'be, can be good for neither \ 
zondition ; but is: on the contrary 'both againlt | 
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Nature, and ungratcful to all that have a Being. 
But thoſe it cafes of theEvils of Life, have, it's 
yery true, the want of ſenſe to comfort them for: 
the Evil of Death (@) while they as it were make 
their eſcape from Life. Burt on the other hand, 
they that change from good things to nothing, 
ſeem to me to have the moſt diſmaying end of all, 
it putting a Period to their Happineſs. For 
Nature doth not fear Inſen{ibility, as the entrance 
upon ſome new thing, but becauſe it is the pri- 
vation of our preſent good things ; for though 
the deſtruCtion of all we can call ours, be in the 
accompliſhment nothing to us, yet is it ſtill ſome» 
thing to us in the thoughts of ir. And Inſenſibi- 
ly afflicts not thoſe that are not, when they are 
not, but thoſe that are, when they think whar 
damage they ſhall ſuſtain by «ir, in the loſs of 
their Beings, and in being not ſuffered fo much 


as to deſcend to Hell. Wherefore it is (+ nei- 
ther the Dog Cerberus, nor the River Cokytus, that 


hath made our fear of Death endleſs; - but the 
threatned danger of not being, repreſenting it as 
impoſſible for ſuch as are once extin&t to ſhift 
back again into Being. For we cannot be Born twice ; 


and our not bemg muſt laft for _ ever, as" Epicurus 


ſpeaks. For if our end be in not being, and that 
be infiniteand unalterable, then hath - privation of 


Good found out an Eternal Evil, to wit, a ne- - 
ver ending inſen{iblenels. Herodotus was much | 


wiſer, when he faid that (/') Gods having taſted 
the ſiveet of Eternity, occaſions him to demean him* 
ſelf enviouſly in it, and eſpecially to thoſe that conceit 
themſelves happy, to whom pleaſure is but a bait for 


ſorrow, they being but permitted to taſte of what they - 


muſt be deprivd of. For what ſolace, or fruition, 
or . exultation would not the perpetually injected 
£ . + +> -  Whes | TY Though t 
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Thought of the Souls being diſperſt into Infiny; 


as into a- certain huge and vaſt Ocean, extin- 
guiſh and quell in thoſe that found their amiable 
Good and Beatitude in Pleafure ? But, and if i 
be true (as Epicurus thinks it is) that moſt Men 
die1n very acute pain, then is the fear of Death 
inall reſpects inconſolable ; it bringing us through 
Evils unto a Deprivation of Good. And yet 
| they are never wearied with their brawling and 
dunning- of - all Perſons to take the eſcape of 
Evil tor Good,' and no longer to repute privation 
of Good for an Evil ; though yet they till con- 
fefs what we-have aflerted, thac Death hath in 
it nothing! of either good Hope or Solace; but 
that all that's complacent and good is then whol- 
ly extinguiſht: at which time thoſe Men look for 
many amiable, -great and divine things, that 
conceive the Minds of Men to be unperiſhable 
and immorta], or at leaſt (:) to go about incer- 
tain long Revolutions of times, being one while 
upon Earth, and another while in Heaven, until | 
they are at -laſt-( «-) diflolv*d with the Univerſe, _ 
and then, together with the Sun and Moon, ſub- 
liard into an- IntelleQtive Fire. So large a Field, 
and of fo great Pleaſures, Epicurus wholly cuts off, 
when he deſtroys (as hath been faid) the Hopes 
and ' Graces we ſhould derive from the Gods, ll © 


and + by . that: extinguiſhes, both in our Specula= þ 
tive capacity, the deſire of Knowledge, and in_ ” 
our Active; the love of Glory ; and confinesand” I © 
abaſes our Nature to a Poor narrrow thing,and that i . 
not cleanly neirher, to wit, the content the Mind ' . 
receives by the Body ; as if it were capable of no NN. 


higher Good, than the eſcape of Evil, 


THE! 
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RANSLATOR's 


Emendations and Remarks. 


4 A- .ready put into writing-| In his Dialogue. 

againſt Cotes ; which though it 'be 
Printed after this in-molt of the Editions I have 
met with, was. yet written before it, and ſeems 
to me to be bur fume Part or Fragment of what's 
here ſo often refer?d ra. Belides theſe, and the 
Tract of Superſtic:on, already render*d into Engli/b 
by rae, he wrote ſeveral other Diſcourſes againſt 
the Eprcureans 3 as may oe ſeen. by the Catalogue 
of his Wri ritings, ſet out by his..Son Lamprias, 
and publiſht in the Front of. his. Works, 3. e. | 
Againſt Epicurus's Le&ures, That | the-Epicureans.. | 
ſpeak greater Paradoxes than the . Poets., . Paral'e! Re- 
lations of Epicurean, Repugnancies, both Grecian and: 
Roman. -» Acadenuch, Exerciſes agamſt Epicurus cons - 
cernins whats's in -our. Power. 'Sele& Sentences out., 
of the Stoicks and |Epicureans, with their Confutas 
tis, Bur theſe - are -all loſt through. the injury, 
of Time. 

(b) Several things have happened.) The Text is, + 
£yeyTo TAG 0%; &p TeeaTuT A, ro which I add AWE 
to make 2 up. the ſenſe. Hermannus Cruſerius renders 
FMeloyes” by Complura,as if he had read it waders, z | 
and Mr. Amit after him, Pluſiures'propos. 3 
(e, They ought 3 not to run curſorily. ] He here pre- 1: 
Parey 
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pares his Reader to expect a more than ordinary 
exactneſs in this Diſcourſe. 

(4) I ar ſure Heraclides, ] This is not the great 
Platonick Heraclides, whoſe Life we have in Dis 
genes Laertins, and that is mention'd a little below 
among the Philoſophers, libelled by Epicurus and #55 
Metrodorus ; but the famous ' Grammarian Hera- wh 
clides, who was Diſciple to Dydimus, and flouriſh Wl kf 
at Rome inthe times of Claudius and Nero, and ll t* 
ſo was contemporary with our Author. His curi- ll 2! 
Ous Alegories upon Homer ( ſeem'd to be hinted at by uſe 
Plutarch in this Diſpute) are ſtill extant, at leaſt Wl M 
ſome part of them. t0 

(e) Buffoonerjes, Trollings. ] 'The Buffooneries here M 
mention'd, ſeem to' be the peculiar charge of Ari 
fotle, and to refer tothe Hymn compoſed by him th 
in honour of his great Friend and Diſciple Hermias, his 
whoſe Daughter Pythias he Married. This Her- Wil 
mias was originally a Servant to one Eubulus, a th 
Grandee and Philoſopher in By:hynia ; but when Wl ® 
Ariſtotle came acquainted with him, he was con- lec 
ſtituted by the great King of Perſia, Governour, 
or (as the Greek ſtile is) Tyrant of Atarneus, a 
{mall Town in' My/ia. Diogenes Laertius hath ob- 
liged us with a Copy of this Hymn, which the: 
Reader may peruſe at his leifure; though Atheneus 
will not have, it to bea Hymn becauſe the word 
Pean 1s not 1n it. All that I can fay,is, that on | 


had his failings. But Turpe eſt Dofori,&c. Epic 
hath forgot, it ſeems, his own Þ Pens to Mada 
Leontion,' of which' more anon. The Story of Her- 
miass ' being Ariftotle's Pathick, and of Ariſtotle's 
Marrying his Whore,and of his doing Sacrifice to 
her,was fifſt raiſed by Lycon,and afterwards induſtri- 
ouſly propagated* by Ari/tippus, and the Epicureans, * 
and all the Drolls of that time ; but it was withal 
FP ane ko neryoully, / 
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nervouſly refured by Apellicon the Teian, in a par- 
ticular T'ract writ for that purpoſe, as the great 
Ariſtecles informs us. 

The Tyrollings refer to Socrates, whoſe witty, 
ſmooth, and florid Expreſſion was, it ſeems, by 
Epicurus and his Friend Metrodorus ſtyled anzwdio« 
ws; Which is a word deduc'd from aixw3©, 
which was a ſmall Vial in which the Ancients 
kept the-ſweet Oils and Perfumes they were uſed 
to anoint themſelves with, as the Painters did 
alſo their Colours. Suidas renders Amxvewds when 
uſed in a laudable ſenſe by teerie, which is a 
Myſical Voice in pronunciation. T knew not how 
to render it better in this place than by Trollings,7 
Mr. Amuiot's Vanitez is too laxe a word. 

Pythagoras is charged with Arrogance by reaſon of 
the ſublimity of his Speculation,and the ſeverigy of 
his Manners ; which together with the ſuſpicion 
many had that his Followers aim'd at Empire, was 
the cauſe that the Italians Maflacred them all by. 
a popular Inſurreftion, and demoliſht their Col- 
ledges about the time of Socrates, after they had 
flouriſht about two hundred and fifty Years. OF 
which ſee the incomparable Schefferus, inthis Trea- 
tiſe, De natur2 6 conſtitutione Philoſophie Italic, » 
Printed at Upſal. 


Vive, & amicitlas ſemper cole, cringen ob iſtud 
Pythagoreorum periit Schola tota Sophorum. Auſony 


As for the Whorings here ſpoken. of, they ſeem to 


be the proper charge of Protagaras, not only by 
the order of Names, but by the Character ' of the 


Man, of which I ſhall fay more when 1 come to 
ſpeak about the Sophiſs, TY - f 


Theophraſtus. 


OPIIETY” 
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Theophr aſtus and Heraclides are accuſed of Aſſaſſs 
ation, for having freed their Countries from. the 
Tyrannics - of Uſurpers, as will be ſeen inthe 
proceſs of this Diicourſe. And'what wonder 4s 
it if Epicurus and M-trederus complemented them 
fo harſhly, when the latter of them (as our Ay. 
thor informs us in his Diſpute againſt Colerts) 
charg'd the two renowned Heroes , Lycurgus and 
Solon, with having { as he calls it) dz-{haerzy 4s, 
1.e. 4 liberal Dyſe of Vain-glory ;, this he wrote 1 hug 
Treatiſe of Phileſoply. . 

The word that I have rendred /hining Counter- 
feits, was underſtood by none of the Verſions 
that I have met with, except that of honeſt 
Philemon Holland, who rendred it Counterfeit Fiypo- 
crites. The ingenuous Mr. Amiot himſelf moſt 
ſenſfeſsly joyns Gapuoor:s and mo? vpSopes together, 
and then renders them malheureux corrupteurs 
Theſe fagugzro: you muſt know were a fort of 
Players-at Athens, that inſtructed others in. Mourn- 
ful Accents and Sighs, to fit them to be the 
AQors of Tragedics. MiSwozs ay2uriy Th15 Baguch- 
yo:s EinygAbuerors Excirors Waorrkerntls, fairn Demos 
ſthenes, 1.e. Hiring your ſelf with thoſe Players they call 


Deep-ſighers. And I imagine they meant by this | 


Nick-name to expole the Pyrrontan Party, who 
were noted to be Melancholy Men, and not only 
of an unacquielcing, but alſo. of a querulous and 
diffarisfed "Temper ; and this I think the rather, 
becauſe. my Aathor's Nephew, Sextus of Cheronea 
commonly called Empricus (the only ſtanding 
Aﬀerter of that ancient Sc&,) when he quarrels 
with Epicurus for his {currilous reflexions upon his 
Pyrrhonian Maſter Nauſiphanes, recites theſe Very. 
words out of one of his Epiſtles to the Philoſe+ 


hers of Mxylcne, PT) "l £10) T3; fagus ves Pl 
: WP | pr þ 
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amv us Jizeiv 7% erevmor© pai. i. &.. And 
1 verily believe theſe gphining Rogues wall thank me to 
be this Lump of. Ligbts Diſciple- 

The Crofs-gram'd Fellows ſeem to- be. meant of 
the Followers of Euclid of Megara, who- from their 
vein of Diſputing and Arguing upon all Subje&s 
pro and con, Were {tyled Dialeficks and. Ernfticks. 
And therefore I have altered the Poetick word 
Toaueliges into ToAugboregss, which. was:the very 
Name that Epic#rrs was uſed.to call theſe Mega» 
rick, Philoſophers by, as both Laertzus and Heſychie 
us Huſtrius atteſt. 'Thefe Dialeficks were upon the 
main the very fame with the Pyrrhoman Seekers or 
Scepricks, and therefore might very kitly be joyn'd 
with them. 

As for Hipparchus, whether he be intended in 
the word -Bleckheads (Baputyuapdoxs) I cannot at 

preſent either affirm or deny : bur it isnot unlike- 
ly; : for he was a very curious Mathematician, and 
in this vyed with great Plato himſelf. And the Eps- 
cureans had a peculiar Pique againſt the Mathemge 
ticks, as you will ſee by and by. I might here 
add, that beſides theſe, the Plaronfts were tiled 
by Epicurus Atoyum oxAexts,that is, Dionyſius s Trex- 
cher-Chaplains ; and Democritus Anevzerr© , that 
is, Dreamocritus ; and ſeveral others by the like 
Names. 

( f) Ariſtademus then ſubjon'd.] The Greek Text 
hath” AeTIANS for Auvdwu@C, by 2 miſtake of 
the Copyiſt, Ariſtotle being freſh in his memory, 
and a more familiar Name than Ariſtodemus, 
Cruſerzus law the Slip, and mended it in his Ver- 
fon, and fodid Mr. Amie after him. This 45- 
fledewus, .Was ,a very great Platonift, and one of 
Plutarch's .iotimate Fambliars, as himſelf tells vs 
wt Colores, © : % [X os 
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(s) In ſo many Books. | 1 ſuppoſe in his Books 
the-Poers afterwards mentioned. 

(b) Our Fellows. Here 1 read inil ggis for bi ons, 
which is neceffary to make it a-Verle, TI wonder 
none of the Verſtons faw it. 


"AN i7& wh 6 afAG- Eerilents ]eminecur, 


(:) el prove.| For amdiifar oe, I read 
emdiiza, without jap, as Paulus Petavius found it 
in his Manuſcript. | 

(4) Pray propeſe.] For @ul% 8 weeia, I read 
eums Aias xa, And in the next words, ei a0y 
for &'my. So Amit. dis-je. 

(1) But anſwer 300. | To amKew opuayCr , I all 
out of Petavius's Manuſcript vpiiy. 

(m) Perforated. ] For YL TUTET OI MHEYOD, I read 
2976 TETPIyoy. | 

(n) In a manner. After oz I read 94ddy : for | 
there needs a qualification. 

* (0) 4s to pain. | For @ | read 6%. 

' (p) For pain will not troll off. | Before els, 
T reed s 3ae, S0did Mr. Amiot when he tran{lated,' 
La deſtreſſe de la douleur wa garde de glifſer & ds. 
caule ainſi. 

- (q) Feeble and ſoon pall d. F or derks n I read 
ay 627, 

(r) If we touch. | For dy dorms, I read with: 
Turnebus, Villcobius, and Bongarſius &1 dnl, and. 
ſo have Wander, Cruſerius and Amiot cranſlaced | 
Its 

T; ) To banter us.) So 1 render uapooyBm. The 
Italian Verlon of Gratia Maria Gratif. Se pero 
non burla. 

(2) After ſhe hath onee. | For %my ix 1 read . 
STuy © &, And this Lection appeai erh egy, 
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From Laertfas, who reckons this arhon? the xverde 
S'far, or frime Opinions . of Epicurus, z. e. Thar 
Pleaſure cannot augment in the Body, after that which 
paint throtgh defeft, for want of a compleat Irndoletice, 
is once remov'd but only Saoins "=p p 
u) Large paſtures. | For #xaivo nuas, I rea 
bd yopuds. F S oo Verhon. Oue ſorio pdf 
coli, Gratia Maria Graty. 

(w) For Ithack Ifle.] For %* dp, I read with 
Turnebus, Valcobius and Bongarſius # 38, as It is ii 
Homers 1 EXT. 

Non e#t. 4ptus Equis hbace locus, Horace. 

(2) To paſs.) Here I inſert windy) with the 
Irahar Vethion, that hath Trappaſſano.  - | 

(5) 4 freſh Cark fo# the Boy. The Text here is 
Neguarr 7% caunr© : for which Twrnebus , Vul- 
cobius and Bongarſius, together with Palilus Petavi- 
ifs Matuſeript, readfe-zy pan, which to'me is e-, 
qually unintelligible. Nor do tte Verſions at alt _ 
reve re. Hermums Craferius renders it, Vas defru- 
torium ;, Xylander, Colum ;, Philembn Hottant, a Rex 
ceftory 5 athd Gratia Maria Gratif, Lambicd del corpo. 
What Amor read, is very ancertain, for he Para- 
phraſes, I have ventur'd however to change it 

ind #4277, which (as Biden tells us' out of 
Athengus') ſignifies Tefta or an Earthen Cark; in 
which fe" Hher afes che word x9 ©f in hif 
Tenth hd, 

Thovdy Sf 2s x42g ey wihv myema T6 Hegr ©. 
Where Enftarbius explains it by iS, 4 Cak, . 
 G) 48 Pre mg. } Before mpdi I infert eggs 
ts, or dy yrivy. T} 
(a) br hrs fan.) For & durg, I read & dure 
(b) The Cyreniacks. )T he founder of this Set was 


Ariſfeatus of Cyrene, who was one of the —_— 
K 0 
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of Socrates, but carried away nothing from him 
but his admirable converſation, and good humor, 
to which he attain'd even to a Perfetion, or rather 
indeed to a faulty exceſs; for. it inſenſibly engap'd 
him in a Parafitical and Senſoal Life, He after» 
wards .drew up ſuch a -Moral, as might beſt cor- 
reſpond with hisown Inclination and Practice, in 
which he made Pleaſure ro be the utmoſt Deſign 
of Humane Life. 'T his was- afterwards tranſcribed 
by Epicurus,though with leſs Wit, for want of skill | 
in the$ciences, which ke greatly contemined for want 
having them. The rother Dog (Diogenes I mean) 
was uſed to call Ariſtippus Bamnx3y wiya, 10; the 
Royal Dog, becauſe he loved to haunt the Courts 
of Princes for Provant only,which he called Regibun 
uti, Horace drew out his Picture in this one Verſe. 


Onnis Ariſtippum decuit tolor (3 (tatus ET res.” 


(c) For it will not perhaps ſeem ſtrange. | After tows 
I inſert $avuegy wi, for there is an apparent Flaw, 

(4d) At what time it ſeems little. | For wrxeyymn, 
I read & wrgyvrri. | 

( e) As to. account ut for - their benefit. ] For 
ovredigero,] read with Paulus Peraviuss Manulcript 
ovkpeps To. . - | | 

(f) Neither doth it befit. ] For - ers I-read «dv... 

(g) What one twitted Carneades mith.] For 
WxwrT? Keprigtdhy, I read Zoxwnle m; + Kagread dv 
with Xz/ander's Verſion, For I find no ſuch Man 
as Corniades , . nor 15 it a.likely. Name. . Carneades 
was a great Sceprick, and the Founder of 'that 
they call the New, or Third Academy, which brought 
the Socratick Philoſophy to a perfe& Pyrrhonia- 
niſm. He was none of the modeſteſt Men in 
the World, and therefore may well enough: be 


the Man. Df 
| (b) With 


.Vol-1I. .Plexflirg mot attamable atcording to Epigurus. 

#1 With Hedeia,"br T.contion. ] Theſe. were 
two! of pays: aA +..of which. more a- 
hon. 1-322 |! $C JM 25464) 

(5) At what Twentieth: dy KaIThe F allower 
of Epicurus Were.wont,beſides their Maſter's Birth- 
day, -to-keep the 20th day:of each Monthas a 
kind of Feſtival, or / Sunday, ;;. it may, be, becauſe 
it was facred to Hpollo(for fo the Etymologicum mag- 

num tells): rom whence they were in ſcorn Falled 
Excadite, .\e. Twentieth day, Men, as you may, ſee 
in Atheneus. .. Menippus the Cynic, among, others, 
of his Writings mentioned, by Laertzus, hath one 
intitled thus, Againff the Birch-days of Epicurus, 
and the Twentiet h-days celebrated by thoſe of bis Party. 
Yea, Epicurus himſelf in his Laſt Willand, Teſta- 
ment (which you have at large in Laertius,) makes 
mention of a $yned (that's his Word to be held by 
his Fellow Phuloſophers upon the Twentieth day of each 
Month. + | 

( &) Or good health. ] For jvm uay, I read 
tux 21ay. So Mr. Amior, * Ferme diſpoſition. 

{ 1 ) 4s they term it. | For quat, Tread geo. 
 (m) Agathobulus | This is the fame I ſuppoſe 
with Ariſtobulus in Laertius. Epicurus had three 
Brothers, Neocles, Cheredemus and Ariftobulus, all 
Philoſophers. Of which Neocles wrote a Book 
f his. own-Seft,.as Suidas tells ; and was ths Au- 
thor of the:\Sentence .ad 28 &1wons, i. e, Live con- 
cealed, which .you find refuted by Plutarch, in a 
particular; 'Era&t, in which. you alſo find men- 
tion made of the foreſaid Ariſtobulus.. 

(n) Night #0, the ableſt. ] For odfye ales the 
the Baſil and Aldine Editipns have & dive? 4aw, 

which Arnoldus Ferronus, after P.ViRorius, corrects | 
eIfva mxTRy god ; the Verſe is is out of Aeſetoins > 


Supplrarits. 
RK 2 HO They 


I 3% -Plefiite ndt Witainable adeording. 19 Epiturt. Vol It 
to) By chuld #ver.] For dumajier, ' I dead 
Jord axyor.- Sb Cruferuis aft Amniet in theit Verians 
( p) The concurſions of Seas. ] The Text here hath 
$2704 02,277y tv Wwhith Xander renders Mari 
pericnla ;, Crttterits, Metis ſ4viti4m. Ferromus,Man 
votale. Atmorme Mer bruyante, | ttad it dukares) 
#37245: fort find: pg, in} Suderas the Expali 
tion of theWord Txewfrg And rhefollowingRehrive 
vs #7: ſhews rhe neceſſary of a Plural Antecedem, 
(9) In his Voydze to Larpſiens | Epicwns wh 
Born ar Athens the 795 Olympiad, ind ubout ſever 
years after the Death of Platy. His Parents wen 
Neoeles and Chereftrata, of the Geizcttian Precind 
His Father Xevcies was (9 $1446v informs us) one 
of the two Thouſthd Poor that were ſent out by 
the Republick to plant itt $494. Where, afcer 
Femme ſmall acquaintance with the. Pyrrhonian Ne 
pbanes, he began to phy the Philoſopher hirhſel 
at his Parents, Houſe, where to help to mainih 
them he kept a Grammar Sehvol. .Oiank agellu 
eum non &lerer, tit opinor, Iudimtagiſter fade. 4, tank 
Cicero. From rherice he remover to Myrilene in 
the Iſle of Lerbos, where he fer up: a ſecond 
time for both School- Maſter and Philoſopher; 
and from rhence he went to that- fund Oracle & 
Priapus, Lampſacus,where he had all bis chief Dif 
ciples, z. e. Metrodottis, Tirhocr ates, Polytenus, and 
his dear Colothin ; called by Platarch: ofewhers, 
the young Gentlemen of Lampfacus: And int fige, be 
returned home to Athens, where after 4 ſhort a6 
quaintance with the Pfatoniſt Pamphilas, whom he 
quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he: fet up an Academy 
of his own iti his Garden. 
\. (r) Is his Bodk againſt the Sophiſts. } The 
Sophiſts had their rife in Protap#pa#,, who Hud 


had been ſometime a Diſciple of —_ 
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LI ; | 
dead bue being (46: is -molt {ikely ).. diſguſted. yyich, 
: the Old Man's . Hypachondriack. Melapchaly , 
on and over Ihniſe Speculation; he addicted, him 
do felt gn yr meek Studies of Language and: 
Min Oratory:4: and ; tar WaYflS amet Arbezs, where hp, 
wy LEO private Atgdemy (andy 45 orge fay'yinthe 
and bouſe of Ewipuder rhe T ragediany ) whine, forgn: 
— WY hundred Ming.a piece, he wbryced yaung Gear 
na tlemen in. Oratory, and-th& Art” of. gilfuting 3: * 
my Wl whithibe was (as we. Are; 11d by. Larmn) 


vulgarly: knowif: by the. name of Sopbjarcar the 
Witz and Suxias tells us. plainy, He was rhe: fiſt 
Seply/ti Erem this Anadgmy-Jprung almalt all the 
then fampus Wits al Gregeagas Gorgias tg Legnime, 
Prodzons the: {. chan; Jfeorgtes | ns. Athenian, and 
the Great Socrates himſelf; At laſt be yentured iQ 
publiſh a Diſcourſe about thi- Gods, which had this 
pallags: in the. ,very front of it;-..4s: «@ phe Gods 
I cantot ay. abgy: ezrher axcy 0r-4r8 y88 : -F ar, Whichiss 
was «littl6aftor ordered ro. be burnt publigkly in 
the Markatrplage, His grand - Tenet was this j That 
there 14 no! ſuch thnjg. 445 rea! Knowledge, ar eather ab(o- 
lute Trughior, Faiſheqd ; | but: that all depetds upon our 
Qpingon, 4nd therefire that both the parts of @ contra- 
diftion ;may': be equally true.: 1n brief, he was:the 
brit chet (as L-9crrine- {peaks,) moved therynrratick 
wo of Di[puting Bra nnd con ; and thereigre may 
be well, regkaned vbe.commoen Father : 96, all the 
Sceptixalgatts. whether Agademicks, Dinlecticks, 
or Pyerbaniens; |. Sravs, BY Cheronea: (4s. . |. aid 
befor@-usche only- exmaining Specimen of. this 
fort of Phiilpfaphy. And [| think it not. vaworthy 
the remark, ;that-Secyd#re; as barged-at bis: T'ry- 
al with aq ther Crimes. than.thofe of. Prozayoras, 
biz, Thet hs did 'not-gecaunt thoſt- far Gods. that the 
Republick, did: That he made the tTloys Ay 
x (+) K 3 #9471 
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£34 Piraire por attainable a6tording to Epieutus} Vblay 
x2 #)w, +. EC. the wrony fade of the Ar gadnenit Te thi 
right. '- And; that ' he debatith'd theit:JourB)\OA nds 
Protea" known 'Protagstoft ſuffered! the" fattie 
fort 8f:death with $5#47c?, and” 5 "Aayelfinicd; 
vhee;" 1 E's "polling "HB You; as hShrGay Akt; 
Such 'thih "was "the 'ſtateof Philoſophy ar'thir 
time; ufrilar laſt that great Amanuenſirot Nature, 
Ariftdrle, Yeduced the Mefcury of theke'frear'Spi- 
rits to-ſotie kind" of confiſtenee» bythe helpiof 
Diſtin&Holand Methodj which he wiſtlyigronnd- 
6d\ipori'the Propriety bf the Didtivivi6t har 'Re: 
publick ;*6f which. a$66 aft' other:Criricat' Learns 
ing, he Was'a compledt Maſter: Trfornach\ that 
he ard his' Divine Diſelpte 'Th,-pbr4fu4/aring! well 
be lookt' upon as'\the-twalgranid- Anchorsof-the 
thenfleating Scieftice® Bln'f6 far now were) olt 
Epicareans from approving of anyſort-of Learnitig 
ar all;-rhar it'was' their oſuat”our:Cr 71] aaaylat 
mony (ind eco! peviars; 16. Fly all fhkd of Leam 
ing, S445 Epicuris ofice wrote "t9' his handſotn 
Friend Pythocles. Yea Latytius litnfelFown they 
were "tiſed "to call thoſe :of their 'own'\Party that 
they found addicted \ to: Letrers, bywrhe: Nick: 
Name of Sph38s ,,  oppoſethem 't0*the.' pion 
or Genturme Diſciples of \Epicurns, 'Þ ſhalt but add 
our Authors own Charter of rhe-Sz53;ftv; which 
he gives us 11 His Life” bf Ther ſtores; har th 
«ill 'Softhia (faith he)"i5i0 indeed linthmig? elſe! bitr 1 
cert fhrewdneſs' and®; Gt" fafaciry in $63 SAFfains,; 
an they*that have jojntd with + the*(Duift ang Am- 
Þufeatles of 'Laws and thi bene bf Hkrmgur- 
5g,0arPlealled Sophiſts. | FBrit I -afh/ to&"1I0hB Und 


perhaps (which'is worſey) impertifene,-/77 1797 5. 
(What this bark bifallen him. For +6rg 1'fead 
7475; arid” @ "little" aftcrorqargprirey>for impuyjut: 


1 . ” 
you: » - 41 ig ary þ LIN L : Ln 4 Þ Sd N . To 
"F 


<, Vat 8 C £3 ( t) Eſcap:n} 
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(e) Eſcaping of -Evil. '\For gow. xgx8, 1 read 
eY next withthe Verkons. 

{u) Occaſions ſome to miſtake. ] For iyubre, I 
read 6 Gpthpop. b wt 

(wm) To ouegoe that of the Uiitoars.) For xevide;- 
] read :x0ry&5.-:- S0. Xyldnder land Amiocts.. Vert 
ons. 
(x) Altos ther Jo. For: ATE, Ii red 
with X-landers'Verhion ampaires, ot ines 1 of 

(»y) Freedom fps For aniyer I-read: 
amplay. 

' (x) By-- endedvour. For &. Sd, Aras 
3 well herecas in the following, Clauſe. 0. 

- { 4) Everlaiting Toments } For ew $3506: 
read Geog wi &yiors., Nare,ithat the Ancient 


* * _ 


_—_— 


Grecians (did/nld an Eternal Puniſhment» Get it 
was only for"\ſbme few, thar.thty ropk x-berpalt 
reCaiming ; forts the: melt the, Ct ormeizts; of: 


Hell were buwa: kind of Purgutory's.. WY vv 

- G) Had"\bmSurmiſes. | This: was one af; Epi-: 
curus's there $£ ae,>or Maſter: Scntences , ance Ncn- 
tion'd by Laerturs 
& ( (c) About a 10198\\afcer « Dili] F or 44TH F Te 
7, I read ff: ara + bdyaror,. 

(4) Neither the Epicurcan nor the Bute], rar 
*NTSe9v," y read” with Arnoldus Ferronks £ dv] 6- 
91s, 

(e) That leak Is. ack tor us; | This; was anq- 
ther of {00 Sentences, and likewiſe in Laer- 
tius, | | 
(f) They: drive themſelves. For yy I read 
evmis. , , 
(gp) Require the vein of #2. || For xeaev0/ av; tha 
Aldine and Baſil Editions have: xeAtveyrss; andTrurs 
nebus, Vulcobius,'and Bongarſius vead x5A8v207 3 'but 
j ſhould be xwibyoyrar. 
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(b) A Stream.) Far fwas, 1 read gayms:-) 

(;) The delights that acrue.\ After ISR, p » 
| anſert. *dyas. 

(k) I'm 'Mad. | For pxopars d', þ eaddaies q 
uarie, Furor incefſit Pieridum auus; \Ferranue. 
| ty L). ns again. | For x 43. I read with: Ferrow 


7.66) As #palladotus tells _-— | know..very well 
he means Apollodorus Eoxticus, as Laertigs:calls hin 
in bis Life of Pythaporas, or Fritbmetiens, as it 45 an 
Ath:neus ; but I would no more alter it thand 
would: - Agathobuly * -above into  Arifobulys 1s 
not unuſual with Ancient Writers zo tranſcribe 
the ſenſe of Names, when there are 1/9 that 
border very. near'upon ene another, «1 

*: (+) For which a fplended Ox.] The wards in the 
Texr are xz3y0 tg" © Atqumeir.  Athenau TERIEr 
feats them thus; 'xaejd; 29" & nacirity. ANG Tur 
nebus, Vulcobius, and ' Bongarſius :wauld | haye Ply- 
earch ro have fo written them; Pur thus is utterly 
uncertain; for it is like he wrote 3em'-by Me 
mory ; and fo perhays did Athenew tad. Leertty 
wiites them, xy $6" 37s zag; the AIRITET 13 
not great ; bur | believe however: the bylk wo 
ſhou!d be x40. 

- (a) Gold m. King Hieron's rob þ Hiergu King 
of Syracuſe having order'd a Goldſmith to maks 
him a Golden Crown tar Apollo's head, and being 
Fealous he had put aCheat uporr kim;by.embaling 
the Gold with ſome other Metal, deſired Archimedes. 
to fatighe him of the truth of the thiog ; ad fit 
was ſo,to give him an account of the true propate 
rion of bath the Gold and Alley :' which he did in 
the manner here hinted at. The Story is at largs 
in Vieruozs, and the particular way, of doing it'48 


exactly deſcrib'd in a late Irakiaw Tract, a 
y 
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by Fame Pepys: Hoderua ; and intidled 4rayi- 
wede Redrano. 

(2) "He leapt ” Fg Eien, I read iFnaq- 
({ NG 

(g) With ſuck evhrmamce.] Foe cerned; ; the 
Baſu Edicion hath e394 blog, as 1 have ren» 
dery] «, 

(v) Liks perpetual Springs.) Afier's dures, | ine. 
ſest- 27246, there hemg 2 word laſt. 

( ſ ) Pythoctes, 3 _ tells us this P)thocles Was 
a very handſom Man,that Epicurgs was thought to 
kaye-a great kindneſs for. His Epiſtle about the 
Metea; which is ſtil} extant in Laertius, is — 
to him. 

' f # ) Qther now LY For azs,] read £45 78. 

; 1 (@) Wrrtb the nejaing at. | Pe ar wer Nees, T 
read pre Xap#s. 
. "(x Above arg. her] For voip ends, I cad. 
«tp dam als 1, | 
(3 } Awinias:} Iogeds 3 is the Py the Text; 
| but Paulus Petavius's \MS. had: *Ageiric, and Xt 
landey (o tranſlated, it, Ferroxns. 9writes him Ames 
nias. 

- (x }HParbled by fafteſt rang iv. on Eoruikray, I 
read grynu perop-: "+ 

(a) The Problems about Fla] F or Saudoy, I 
real hauaws, 5 :: 

(6) kt arall found . flarters | After ZT:289 | infert 
Gees TREIM, ning to Milauder: and Farroxus's 
Verhons. |; 

(c) ao tariger than it; % baping.?) Far ay tau 
&u þ read boop Jin FH amaze i And: Petawius hath 
Lregrnurey mor wrigersv I lcemes more 
expreliwe. | 

(a) Bu now-| Far prejn Petri MS. kiath 
Kups,, 


TY> ow WW w—_— 6 


-” e) He 
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(e) He quitted tbe City. } Here is a great-Flaw, 
but I have happily made itup out of the Diſpute 
againſt Colores; and for © 45> £m oviee Mi. 
$pw, I read iE and vis Negg'e wnwiln Mie; 
T'his Msthres. (as Laertiusintorms us) was Stew- 
ard to Lyimachus {I ſuppoſe he means the Son's 
Ariſtides the Juſt,) and a great Favorite of Epi 
rw's,, and-mueh admir'd by him, infornuch that in 
one of his Epiſtles 'to hin he tiled hine ular 
drag, i.e. Soveraipn Pean, words' taken! out )of 
the Liturgy of Apollo. Plutarch,in the" fare-mens 
tioned place, adds further, that he' was a .Cap- 
tive, and one that had formerly belonged to the 
King of Perſia. 11:0 01 

IA f) When Dion by the menſurer be gave hinn. | 
Our- Author an his' often memtioned” Diſcourſe 
againſt Colores hath this ſtrange Palſage.. '»Plars 
kefs indeed . behind bim.m Whiting, 'very admizable 
Diſcourſes about Laws and Governmont', "bur + is 
drew 'up far better ones for "hf" particalar Friends , 
by"ighich Sicily "tas: ſet at / Liberty: by\Dion;) and] 
Thrace by -Heraclides and .Pyrhwun' who 100k, Kb 
Cotys, 0 

| (8) Hou have given a © very ' gallant. ] For Banks: 
2% | read EmaNIOETE, as yr wr nng, ans 
Ferronus render Ut. 

(hb) Such as Leontion] For oi, Avis Nh St 
reads 61, and 1 read ola ;* afid 'for NixaNoy, I road 
Nixidtoy (out ' of Leetties, who adds” wo: Lwdies 
more to the number, 5. e. Erotion and Marmatyion: 
As to -Madam Lesntion, we have a-Lettes.of hers 
{till extant atnong, A/aphron's\Epiltles; "it is directs 
ed to. one Limias,\\wherethe: makes: brave Sport 
with the uncouth and importune Addreſſes of her 
ancient Gallant,  Epicurys + Pur fome will, 1 know, 
ay, it is one of Dicrimw's Sham: Letters, wha, 

: was 


- 
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wasifet: om-by Ghryſippw,- to: expofe, him by coun+ 
rerfeiting, ſmutty; Epiſtles, in his and. his Friegds 
Names: A fine Office this for a grave Stoick. 

-. (2) Epicurms's.  Rbiloſophick * Garden, | Epicurus ( as 
was ſaid: before} kept-his Academy inja Garden ; 
whente his Follower, Apollogorus had the, pleaſant 
Name of Noon, or the Governour of the Gar- 
den. RA 

We ki For bes 7 it 4d pretty FRG by After 
ode eomedeiag | add «vas | 

(1) As that they call « Sardinian laxgheer.) The 
Greek Text hath Zaphands, which Tarnebu,z” 4 bi» 
us and Bongarſiu corrected into Sagdore Ih h1.2g Þ 
It ſhoþlg:be Eexpeivi&, though I know Regain Þ 
is the more common word : The, , Mifan ti .rina 


of Svida (which 'is:the-beſt; hath Surhar © a. 


andthe, Order ok:ahe.:Lerters contra; Flags reads 


_ in him. ning) 


— « Meidvoe It Sous 
. Eepetyc0r prana mir. ——laich Emer: (1 


i; Sardinian Laughter was uſed. anciencly 4s 2 
Proverb to denate xeadterfeit. or forc't. Laughter ; 
2nd': the boceabonupt x wasthis, The people i. 
Sardinia were in antient times.under the. Govern: . 
ment Iok the. Pheniciang- .of Carthage ; and there- 
tore! followed thei. Made: of offering, young 
Childien/to Saturn ; the-manner. of jit was thus, 
the Prieſts kindled? Ee, witkuo. the, hojlow of 
the * Copper» Statues i and, when they thought 1t 
hot enowghy . they: then threw the aailerable nfant 
into ifs. giawing Embra $4 UpQN which.iggmed!- 
ately ſhrunk and vridn d,: ar, the ſight, whgrept the 
Superit izaus Multtudeicry 4 our,thaz ic Jaught tor 
JF! Wehave this: Stþry:.r6lated t9;us by, Suides, 

? upon 
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upon the Credit of Cliterchys, a very ancient 
Writer, who compoſed a paruoulgy Treatiſe a» 
PT = e. 

5) Hen Lada] It is no ſinall glory Ta the 
__ hiloſophy of Pyhagoras, that this mirehs 
leſs Hero was the Diſciple of Lyſ tho Pyrhagss 
rean- 

(n) The Strumpet af Kyzycum. | This Gents 
woman was "named - Themifto, and was Wife to 
one Leontew of Lampſacess : Laertive tells us the 
made Profeffion of Philoſophy. 

ſo) Of therr own living. | For + <uTly Blos, I read 
+ duroy fioy.' 

(p) All chant rus Carols.) For Vaver, I road 
with Patavius vpyeime. 

(9) When T had once learn'd. | For nl rac 
Ih, , for #0egwrdulu, —_—_ with Pera- 
vicss Manuſcripr. | 

(r ) In brief. | For x; #wXoy, I read x} 73 8>oy.So 
Amzotr. 


([) 4nd fends forth, ] For FR T read 


| EYE OeING. 


ft; For the Soul of Man. } For us, wogrd 
with X5/ander and Amor 's Verſions. - 
(u' Yea theſe.) For rwuirlwy I read mera, 
with Xvlander and Amior. 
ow) Thy Father got thee. | For Towela' read 
with Peravis's Manuſeript romuas, And fo both 
Kylander annd Amiet have 'rendred it. And Pote- 
vius hath for »wuowueda,, av; puedes © 
(x) Tea and mm conferring. 'Retore nab vie wreray, 
[ read with with Peraviu s Manuſcript dad. 
(2) But ſhould the pleaſures of tbe Bagy. } For 
In | read fn. So ſome of the Verſions. ... +. 
| £2 To'Men' of A#ion.} For wesyuany. | read 
Te _—_ But -perhaps. it” is a miltaken repe- 
tition 


VoLIT. Pleaſure boy. artainable according to Epicurus: 
tiztion- of the - ing word Tegxlixirs , and 
threefore ought to be [ef our. : 

(4) For the Baztel at Marathon | For Magadurr, 
] reid &y Megpptovs, : 


(b) It ts very eaſie then to imagin.} For eps 
win, I read mipsgay To, ——_ to Petavew's 
Mamuſcript. | 

| (6) With bus Fellaw-Pedant Damoerates.) That 
Epscurus Was a Sehoolmaſter, hath been already 
goted, and is further confirmed by Timm: the 
Pyrronian, the Author of thoſe malicious Inve- 
Qives, called the Sills, or Skewes, in theſe twe 
Verſes which centain his Character. 


Tear@ as GuMNGy x; xiynd]O- Wn Belpes Any, 
Teapeadduony didus dranuſtmri])© (normuy. 


Which are thus tranſlated by Hadrianus Junims. 


Ultimu 6 Plyſicit Funonia quem Samos effert, 
Gr ammatices DeFor, ferven/q1 libiding aft. 


And Thavethus Engliſhe them in haſte. 


The Fag end of Philoſophy 

Train dup in Samian honeſty; 
Þho of young Buys was Letter-teacher, 
Hind of all Men the greateſt Lecher. 


( 4d) The blackening Decrees.] The Epieureans 
were in the firſt place baniſht Rome by the pub- 
lick Order of the Senate : Secondly, the Repubs- 
lick of Mlefme in Arcadia, expelled them - their 
Coaſts, ſaying. they Wers the Peſb of the Touth; and 
that they ſlaind the Government by their Effeminacy 
and: Avbeifm ; And. they requir'd them to _ 


cir 
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their Bordefi2 by Suns ſet; ;. "Anid' when they: werk 
gone, they ordcred the ' Prieſts to ' purify "the 
Temples, the Tymuchs or Magiſtrates, and )the 
whole Cirv ;. Laſtly, the Republick of Lybtos, ih 
the "Ile 'of Cant, drave certam of them out of 
their City,” and paſt the following Decree aguinft 
them. That the Contrivers of the Feminine Unge- 
#erous and Fulſom Philoſo ophy by: "and "beſides that.) the 
declared Eneinies of the Gods, ſhall by open Proclami- 
tion, be watid out of LyTos; alſo that if any one 
of them ſhall hereafter preſume to veturn, and ſe lighe 
by the Contettts of thu Decree, he ſhall ſtand naked in 
the Pillory, over againſt the Hall of Fuſtice, for tdenty 
days together ; and be ſmeared over with Honey and 
Mik, that he may. be ſtung to Death by Wwafet and 
Fires , -and if be ſhall chance'not to Dye within” that 
erm, he ſhall then be clad in Womens Attire, and be 
aliveis "dw Precipice. See Suda in the' words 
Eri%.p& and Kvpey. = 
(e) And to hquor ones Eyes. \ Cleomedes reckons 
among the other Nez gym, or putid exprefflons 
of Epicurus, fich as firm Conſtitutions of Body, and 
ſure Fr pmg! about 3t, Liquoring ones Eyes too "4 ak 
TUG 07 LVL by Crying, Some of which (he | 
la th) may be lockt upon, as proceeding fromi a" low and 
abj-# Spirit ; and others again as taken. out of Jome 
Superſtitious Oriſon of ſome that pray in certain Felviſh | 
and diſtorted Cants; much viler © than the very hiſſings 
of Snakes. Among theſe may be reckoned his 
is os avaxcs, [ao uara, ON Divine Oit-crys, as himſelf 
called them: An inſtance of which we have in 
Letter of his to Leontion ; which though” his/good 
Friend Laertius ſeems'to infinuate i a Se6iek Shan, 
yet \11ce himſelf [f rhought fir to recite” it, .I ſhall not 
feruple to render it verbatim. The Paſſage i is thiss 


Savereggn Pan, my dear pretty litcle ' Leontion"! 
with 
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ith what 4 Noiſe of Clapping did thy dear little Letter 
fill me, mhile I was reading of it ! So that Sextus the 
Pyrrhonian might have reaſon to fay ;' Epicurw 
appears in many things very rude , nor doth he obſerve 
| WH the common Decencies of Converſation, And yet 
WH his three large Epiſtles in D:ogenes' Laertims ſeem 
Wt mie to be written in a tolerable extemporary 
Artick ſtyle. 

(f) Of Hepeſianax. | This was fome extraordi- 
nary Friend «1 Epicurws's : for Laertiw tells us his 
Treatiſe of San8ity was entituled Hegefianax. 

(g) Freed from doing il. ] For i4u2sgiy muy 64 m3 
I read tazvIsgel:ymhs ame T4 So Xander and Amuot's 
Verſions. IS 

(b) More and greater. ] For uS7y tr x; maker, 
Petavius's Manuſcript reads TM4oy Bar x; wes oy. 

- (i) But now. | For &@ x, | read wich Petavius's 
Manuſcript & 3. 

(k) The beſt fort.] For Biary | read bi-r1500, 

(1) Their clean and generom. | For 129egis, I 
read raSt-g's, | 

(m) The Deity # not therefore conſtrain'd.] This is 
one of the prime Dogms of 'Epicurws,  mention- 
ed by Laertim;, I mean the firlt Clauſe of the 
Sentence. 

(n) Phebw who whirls.) For this Reaſon the 
principal Rites of all Nations were originally to 
the Sun." And 

- Ef; Zavs, ds Aivs, 1 "HAT, 65 Atoyua0. 
Jove, Pluto, and the Sun. 
And Bacchus are all one. 


( o) Should not be beloved. | For Stop1aji evan, 
I read $y041A77 aan cf au. 

(p ) 4s we that ſtand. ] For 3 8, I read mpsga, 
ſo ſeveral of the Verſions. 


(9) The 


wk | 5 11% 
344 Plegſave Hot anvdinithie ard +6 Eplenrns. | V: 1 
(4) The Confultnes and Rejoyting.] Theſe wen 
wo Camitis words of Epictru's. #2 
(r) Par. f Pan Was the Jupiter of the Arcadit 
Paſtors; arid his Rites were originally Egypriah; 
For the Meieſizn Nemos Worſhipp d the Sun at Þe 
nopols 111 the Forte of 4 Goat ; and they call 
him from Wis Figure, Meds, Which is Goat z_-and 
from his property, Panug that is, the Seer, $i 
ing Otults Mund;, #0d the prime Author of 
Generation. This Tel:/m was afterwards laed 
by the Priefts at the Winter Solſtice, to ond 


that the Sufi Mt Capricorn deſtroys the Fruits of 
the Exrth, td patticultly the Vine. Ovid and 
many more of the Ancients fay the Goat wa 
firſt Savrifie'd to Bacchus; ro make him -atnend 
for theDeftracion of this Sacred and Divine Plant. 

([Y Eafter and Pollat.} Caſtor and Pollus wen 


according to the Pelopoaneſian Tales, the | Sons of 
Fupirer arid Leda, whs 4ccorpmmied with her in the 
forms of # Swan, by Whom ſhe had two Eggs 
out of one of which was hatcht Pollux atid Clrem- 
neſtra ; and on of rhe other Caftor and Helena And 
therefore they wete called by the Greeks Ariouveyy 
cher is te ſay, Fupiter's Children ; and indeed they 
are no other than the $un and Moon, - wich the 
Greeks calPJ Kog& ind Kign, and the Romany 
Liber and Libera, that is, The Son and che Daughter, 
The Delian Divines or Fablers called them Apoll 
and Diana, and feivried- theifi to be Botty in rieir 
Iſland, both at one Birth; of the Goddeſs Latona, 
For the moſt ancient Fupwer, (as the Learned 
Terentiws Varro tells us, } was the Heaven 5 and, 
his Wife Fro the Earth; and theſe together 
with their two Children, the Sun and the Moon, 
mate up the four firſt Puiſant Deities whickt 
the Phaniciazs , and after them the Samothra- 

01001 
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cians therefore nam 'd Cab##, and the Romans (who 
deriv'd their Ref; 1910N © Gb the Trians of Tuſcany) 
Divi potes. © The white Swan is' then the Heaven, 
1a); and Leds or Latona, the Ocean, (abr & fignifying, 
Pa. as Heſichins tells us;the Seq whence the Siczlzan word 
al 3Zret, and the Latirie Latex, denoting Warer,) 
and BY and the* two Eggs which are ſaid to be Born our of 
$1 the Sea, arc the Sw and Moor, Which for | their 
* of coevalneRs" were reputed by the Delians for. Twins, 
awd and by the 'Peloponeſions for double Twins; they 
ul being ir ſeems of rhe Egyptian Opinion, that the 
* of BY Guds were Hermaphrodites: And fo Polux and 
and Clytenmeſtta will be hi Sun in both its Male and 


Was Female Capacities (for the Greek name Polydewkes, 
nd ſignifies Much ſhining, and Chtemneſtra,the' Renown» 
nt. BY- ed Spoiſe: And Caftir and Helene will be the Male 
M6 and Female Moon, or the Deus Lunw, and Dee 


of Luna ; Caſtor Fgnifying a Care-taker, and Helena 
(as will be made out anon) a Protefreſs. ' And 
therefore Polux' and Chremnefira were accounted 
Immortal by reaſon of the Beauty and Vigor of 
the Sun ; *afid* Caſtor and Helend Mortal,” by reaſon 
of the paleneſs and duskiſhneſs of the Moon. 'Fhe 
Exyprian' Prieſts ſet theſe Twins in the Zodiack, 
and call'd-them-1 ear, *Aw Heracls and Ap, that 
is to lay,” Hercules and pn, of which ſee the 
Learned Hieronymus Velchius in his curious 'T rea- 
tiſe 2bout the Perſian Naurdz. + 

 (:Y Eſculapins.] T ſhall fay but litle of this 
God, becauſe- he is commonly known to prelide 
over Phyſick, and'rg b= the fanie with Apollo Alexi- 


= 
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d WH £#co7, and'/the- Sun: and: the' reaſon of it is alſo 
” plain. Only as fo his Name; irs 'nÞt,' as many 
s MW think, Oriencg!, bur purely: Greei#n, and deriv'd 
tf from doighte, 'which is Meagre and Sick ;* hd 


m3, which'is the fame with n3avwas, antl Iignt- 
i: fies 


——_— 
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fies a Mender of Curer,. And this iy ant} 
the Name of his Wife: Epione, who is. feign'd t9 
be the -M-rther of Fafa; "ow ple, Hygeia and 
Panakgra, Goddeſſes i n Phylick.. Ag to, the Apps 
ritions here ſpoken of by. Plutarsþb,; 1. ſhall at pre- 
ſemi fay no more bur, this z if they. were, real and 
not imaginary ones, |they muſt be forme, Dawons, 
{of whoſe Nature I will not now retend to de- 
termine) that as they aſhnned the. == of 
fo aifo accommodated themlſeives tg the genius 
popular perſwafion of. rhe times, ;- 

(u) 1 never eſcape them) For aubs; I read with 
Petavite's MS. aw; which hath alſo - 5avs for 
Saw. | And perhaps there is. Wann before 
'A 7 Yiaus. 

"() Like a ſmiling brightneſs. 5.1] For ada Y: 
read avy'iy Ne 

(x) To bone the reſt.] For hai, Peronian ' 
MS. reads Na Iw;tv'vwy. 

(2) For whas # difſalved. | This. is one. of Fn, 
curws's prime Dogmes, and related by L4grvinhs - 

(4) when we have hexrd you. | For & aqwny Lread 
ot ap2vy, 

* (a). And therefore ae they logfe. ] For! a. 1 ond 
3, and for eyuraiyg, murircy, With Mjlangor. 

(b) 4s Minos 4id. | Egr &; os, I read &s $. ; -: 

(c) Nor doth an FEacus, | Eacus is. a F abukr Judg 
in Hell ; he hath his Name from WWhigps for 
Saxony is 70 Woip.. Aſcalaphw is Feign'd to be 
the Son of the Inferral River, Acheron,, his Name 
is derived from 'Aoxgalds meagre, and gn which 
ignites the Touch, he being, as Suidas faith, Aley, 
CKMNggs, 3. 6. extream hatd, like a Skeleran I ſup» 
pole. "They fancy. alſo, that - Proſcxpena fell out: 
with .bim and turned -him into-an OwL, which 
is @ feral Bird. The River 4cherm.hath iss 

name 


. 


+ ws 
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| w  fawe from wane of Fo, as Syx fri Filiti" 
wn Phlegethon we Burning, and Lethe ftotti Forget- 


£1N ; "0." ; 4 
| @ Of - every fot. For tirtodirt's Yevditine , 
1 read muyndeas ys. Sb X/arider tranflices it. 

(c) Go #0 the Wood cla] Fot Ba% Mod, 
| read  BavAirdlpp. 

( f) Wherefore they muſt reed). ] For, I tad 
- (2) Bur dhr nor being; | For Het, I read &yat; 
2s we hnd it etwatds | bs 

(b) 3th tverlaſtingne/3.] For ig « 3 o% tinthirib 
| real 235.79 qupray. - 
©. (5) The Tub Full of boles.}, For Stpiroy; 1 ted 
WrgrTor, Or @00TpHrTOY 908. | This refers-fo'the 
known Story of Danaug's Fifty Daughters, ' whs- 
"making away their Husbattds were cordertined 
to carry Water to.4 great Tub id Hell,” that wil 
full bf Holes, .and'to 6þp it always full, - ifitie+ 
great Penalties: I believe the young Eadies of 
Greece Would rather of the two be (ff troublcd 
with their Old Husbafids, dian be put ro ſuch 
an endleſs Fatigue. | 

(4) They ſball Play and Davice # Hell] Tt is 4 
well known Truth, that fuch of the Anticiits #3 
were not Philofophers, believed rhete was ano- 
ther World below, as ſpacious as this is, and (as 
Hefiod ſpeaks) a far bentath the tots of the Earih, 
& the Earth it ſelf is frani Heater ; And that all 
Men when they died, defended thirker, the 
good as well as the bad ; But that rhef6rnitr wer 
to a oe on the right hand, calt'd El/inth, atid 
the latter td the Sedes /celta?4 on rhe left. The 
good were it ems { is our Ainhor fete ſpeaks) 
to play and dance, aid enjoy each other ; and the 
bad to undergo ſeveral fotts of eaſfigatory Pani, 
tnents, until they were aflow'd att Alabjoſin of i 
S + MY Return 
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Return #0 Life, which, . as 'Servius faith upon the 
Sixth Eneid of Virgil 4 the* worlt obtained ſoon. 


eſt.” But eſe phus tells us'in the” Sixteenth Bodk 
of his. . Antiquities , that the Phariſees were 0 
another opinion. They, are perſwaded” ( faith” he) 
that Mens Souls have an immortal force in them ; and 
that there are under the Earth both Puniſhments and 
Rewards, for ſuch as have liv'd either vertuouſly or vi 
cicuſty here ; and that the - latter undergo everlaſting 
confinement, but the former have liberty to. come bad 
again to'Life. But the Northern People, it ſeems, 
thought Hell too cold a place far the Gopd.; for 
they have .diſpos'd of -them to ſeveral: Celeſtial 
Ciries, ſuch as Asgtrd,. where Malballs Odin's Pa 
lace is, Alfehim, Breidablick, Himinbiorg, and orhen 
as you may find in ;Snowo Terleſons ' Edda. ' As fot 
the Name Hades by which our Author calls'Hell 
Homer, who is the ancienteſt Writer among th 
Greeks, callsit more fully *AiS&: that is to fi 
the Manſion Houſe of Hades or Pluto, and 
Witfe Proſerpine, which are no other than” the 
Sun and Meon; and the reafoni why they wert 
thought ro dwell there,, was, their feeming to 
come therce every. Moyning, and to return thi 
ther every Night again. Now' Aides .of Aidoneuss 
a word deriv'd into the Greek, Tongue, with many 
more, / out of the Ancient Scythick or Toutonick Diz- 
lets; in which Od, Odin, God and Godin, {ignify 
Wealthy and Good, and fo are the fame with Plut 
and Dis. And the Sun was conſidered by Anchguy 
in a double Capacity, as Proprietor of all, 
Sovereign over all ; in his former quality "they 
addreft to him for Wealth and Happineſs,and in che 
latter for Protetion in the enjoyment of them 
And in this laſt reſpect he was invok'd by the Nor: 
thern People by the Name of Heil or Hol, that : 
| a Cove 
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a Covering ar Defence, whence © the Greblw wha 
Ollos, Helios, Helenos,and perhapsBelenus,and the 


- > 
my 


— 
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Book WY So/. and Britiſh Hatil 3 and likewiſe the Germ an 
© of MY Adjective Bezlig, and rhe Eng'f's Ha'y of Hoh. 
* be) Agreeable ro Which his Wite or Sifter the Moon, 
- eu 15 call'd. jn Greek,, Hello, Gelbo, Hell and Helena, 
 an{ 20d in ancient Teutonick,, Be/a, as may be {cen in 
7 vi. BY Snorro's Edda. For Hell in him, is not the place, 


ofting WY but the Goddeſs that's 'appoinred. to £ofivey the 
back WY Souls of O'd'Men and Cowards to Niftheim,which 
ems WJ we call Hel.  In+ briet then, this Heia or. Proſere , 
for WY pine, 15 no” other thun Hecare, or Mania. mater 
(tial WY Larwm, or , that which-we call the Fairy Dueen , 
Pa WY being the Night or walkiog Moon. 
rent, And perhaps from theſe two words Odin and 
« for WY Heilthe Fewrrhave call'd the true God Aden and El, 
ell, WY © Sun and a $:5cld Nor is. what Goropius Beomus ſaith 
the about the: Antiquity of the Teutonich I ongue, al- 
fay, MY together trivolous:; for: Herodotus tells us the Scythe 
Fi (who were the old Goths) had in ancient times 
the i a2 Empire. over all 4/fa,' for eight and twenty 
rere WHY years. 
to (1) When. it ſhines under ground | For 3n I read 
thi in. 
us 1s (m) 1/ho expett. | Before zawwr [ inſert 6:. 
an (n) Uſing for Philoſophy. ] The great and Divine 
Js BY £/4o defined Pailoſophy by Maxim Swars, i.e. 


The ſtudy of Death. 

(0) ve the better pleaſed with chem] For b pAoy 
ndoyTes, Petavius's MS. had pa'wor mis HeldyT au; 
Perhaps it ſhould be aprits. © 

(p ) To thoſe rhat do well] For xgxes Tex oven, I 
read with Judicious Xylanders Verlion vis; Tegs-, 
F007. 

(a) Wile they a it were make ther. eſeape.] For 
emdASydrrorre, I read ameAIgaoxorm. 

L 3 (r) Neither 


— 
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$50 Plegure Wot etteingo's arterging fa Epicure Yall iN 
) Neither the. bs wry the Nb 

a Cerherns G Higart devo, 
js Plwo's Dog that ſtands at "Hats -gates, apd 
gles his Tail az. thoſe that come Ing but frack 
vt thoſe that wauld go out in 1 remember 
Snorre's Edda hath a. Kell-b oa 1 hz 
Forgor his Name. Colgews 1 15 2 River in w 
hgnihes Wailing. 


(f?) Geds having tafted the ſweet of Krernin,] thy 
rodatus's own words. are theſe, (you: may find 
_ them in his Thalia in King Amaſirs Letter ty 
Polyerates the Samian Tyrant.) Far my port ( lark 
he) F do not hike your great Proſperity, & 
viry mell the Envy of the Deity. And again,  littl 
after, 1zcugr heard of one Man in my Life, that-gro- 
percd in ewery thing that was not at laſt mbelly exterms 
nated from the very roots, And the we reaſond 
this is yery plain. Res profpere etigmſapientun att 

wes fatigant. A glut of Projperity debauebes "th 
Minds of the very ſe. 
And then,according to the Proverbial Sentence, 


Jove's the Caftizer of the over-haughty: - © 


Zev; g XOAQATYS War Ser4g7gtrey. 


(:) To go about in certain has Revolutions. Thy 
#5ermAnas Or going about refers to the"Prhagareas 
Koen ara ye, or Circle, of Neceſſity 7, es 

Neceſſity they mean Reſtraive and Degeh, 
zhey ſuppoſe to be the. condition of all Human 
Souls, while under the Pawer of Matter. And 
they believe they ſhift abour by certain: ſecret Ot- 
ders and .unknown Laws, through all. the Fi 
ments of Earth, Air, Water oo Fre ; z 
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for Exerciſe. partly for Caltigatians.and partly 
again { as 1 believe) for variety. 


Lapfs panrings 1Hure 18 corpere Noſtre, 
Prorumpunt . enime Seriemgq;, pir ' athera neffunt, 
{aith Seftus dvienws. 


See alſo Virgs in his Sixth . acid, | 
(u Diffſolved with the Univerſe. } The Pagan 
Opinion of an Univerſal Contlagratian is,not (as 
the Fewyſb -is) from Divine Revelation, nor. yer 
(as ame very. good Men, piouſ]y believe) from 
I know not whatCabala,or unſailing Tradition. But as 
it was both extream ancient and general, and that 
as well in Greece; Germany and Swedew , as: in 
E£-»þt, India and China; ſo it myſt have ſome 
equally prevailing reaſons to ſupport it. Firſt 
then when Men eame te conlider the ſubordj- 
nateneſs of the Planetary. Revolutions, and eſpe- 
cially of the Sun and Moon z and ſaw that whar 
the Moon did in the Compals of one Month,was 
perform'd by the Sun in 'Þ welve, it was but na- 
tural for them to ſuſpe&t (as Man's ingeny. is 
naturally curious and prying) that there might be 
ſome other larger Y car, that might compriſe many 
of ours; and be to the Uniyerſe,what ours is.to the 
Farth oaly ; which after they bad once admitted, 
they ſeem to have inferr'd, next, that thaſe two 
extreams of that great Year, that ſhould an{wer 
to our Humners and Wigters, cauld prove no 
le then univerſal Conthgrations and Deluges. 
And they-were without doubt-very much fortitied 
n'this Qpinzon,. as well by Earthquakes, Storms, 
Inuggations, 26d Eruptions..of Fire out- of the 
"Earth, & by the frequens-Ecliples of the Sunand 
Maon, which. to ignorant People that knew nor 
L. 4 - the 
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the real cauſes of them, might very well ſeen 
preſaage the Diflolurion "and Ruine of the Ut 
verſe. Agreeable ro this we find in the above. 
mentioned Snorre Turleſon, that the Pagut Goths or 
Teutons held there were two Wolves'thar-were in 
conſtant purluit of the Sun and Moon'y \and that 
now and then they had a ſnatch at them, which 
occaſion'd the Eclipſes : But that at{ laſt, ar the 
great Rapnaroch,, or Twi-light of the Gods (as they 
call'd it) they ſhould finally overtake and devour 
them. ' At which time Sure, which is the Black 
Man that keeps Centinel at the Worlds end with 
A brighr Sword in his hand, ſhall fire Heaven aud 
Earth with the Flames of Mupelbeim ( fo they call 
the Southern or hot-fide of Heil) and then the 
Gods ſhall all die, and the whole World fall in 
pieces: After which the Univerſe will be again 
renew'd, and the Sons of the old Gods - ſhal 
ſupply their vacant places. And if the &gyptian 
Prophets in their Sacred Annals mentioned 
ſeveral Conflagrations and Deluges, that ought 
not at all to move us, it being moſt apparent 
by ſeveral good Tokens, (ſuch as their men- 
tioning the Suns riling four times in the Welt, 

and ſetting in the: Eaſt ( as Herodotus, who. was 
himſelf among them relates to us) and their 
ridiculous and feign'd Succeſſions of Monarchs 
and Dynaſties, ) that in compiling thoſe Annals 
they conſulted not the Truth' but 'the Gut 
and Humour of the Vulgar. For' the Policy 
of the Egyptian Prieſt-hood lay not in props- 
gating Knowledge among the common Peo- 
ple; nor in making them one jot wiſer or ho- 
neſter - than Nature left them; but on- the 
contrary, in improving , and inflaming * their 


Prepoſletfions and Miſtakes, the better to yo 
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and manage them, and to this end rhey culled 
cut the quainteſt and moſt influencing of their 
old Tales and FiEtians , and dreſt them up in 
the form 'of a Hiſtory ; and then by common 
conſent ,, ſtampt upon them. the unconteſtable 
Authority of their God Hermes. 


Plutarch's 


+) 


Val, 


Plutarch's Morals ; : 
- Jo Ih: 
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Roman Oueſtions: 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Iſaac 
Chauacy, E. Col, Medic, Lond. _ 


Queſt. x. Herefore do the ( Romans ] re- 
| quire | a new | married Woe 
man to touch Fire and Water ? 

Sol. Is it not for one of theſe reaſons ; amongſt 
Elements and Principles, one is Maſculine and the 
other Fzminine ; One | z. e. Fire] hath in it the 
Principles of motion, the other [5. e. Water] 
hath the faculty of a ſubje&t and matter ? . Or 
15 it becauſe Fire refines and Water cleanſeth, 
and a Married Wite ought to continue pure and 
chaſt? Or is it becauſe Fire without moiſture 
doth not nouriſh,bur is aduſt? as Water deſtitute 
of heat is Barren and Sluggiſh ; fo both the Male 
and Female apart be of no force, but a Conjun- 
Etion of both in Marriage compleats Society: 
Or ['s the meaning | that they mult never forſake 
each other, but muſt Communicate in every For- 
tune, although there be no goods, yet they may 


participate 
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participate with eagh gther in F ire and Wa- 
TT | oy > " 

Queſt. 2. 1/7 do they light gt Nuptjals five 


Forches, neither more nor leſs, which they call waxen 


apers : : 

_ Whether it 'be Fas Yarrs faith] that the 
Pretors uſe three, but morg are pern ed ro the 
diler, and Married Perſonz do Ught the Fire 
at the Zqiles Torches? Or is the reaſon of their 
uling more nymbers, that the odd number js rec- 
koned better and perfeer ypon other acgqunts,and 
therefore more adapted ro Matrimony ?. for the e- 
"= gr admits of Diviſion,and the equal Parts 
of oppoſition and ancy, when as the odd- 
Jas. be Aivided bur be; x divideq into Parts 
teayes always an inequality. 'The number five is 
moſt Marrimonial, tor three is the firſt odd and 
rwo the firſt eyen, of which five is compounded, 
as of Male and Female, ES. 

* Or rather, becauſe Light is a Ggn of Genera- 
tion, and its natura} to, a Woman, for the moſt 
part, to bring forth ſo far as five ſucceſſively, 
and therefpre they yſe five Torches. Or is it 
becayfe they ſuppoſe that Married Perſons have 
occaſion far five Gods? viz. Fovial Fa piter, Focund 
Fung, Venus, Suadg, gnd Diana above all rhe reſt, 
which Women inyocate in their Fravels and 
Child-bed Sickneſs? 

* Queſt. 2. Jhat's the reaſon that ſeeing there 
is ſo many of Diana's Temxeplez in Rome, the men 
refrain going into that only, which ſtands in Patrictus- 
Street ? | - 

Sol. Is it upon "the account of the fabulous 
Story, that a certain Man raviſhing a Waman. 
that was there ,Worſhipping the Goddeſs, was 
torn in pleces by Nogs, and hence this 1u- 


o 
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perſtitious pratice aroſe that Men enter nat 
in-? - « | % 
Queſt. 4. : M/by do they in all other Temples of 
Diana #n the like manner, nail up Staggs horns againſt 
the Wall, when, as . in that of (the Aventine: they nail 
up Ox Horns 2. | | i 
. Sol.Was iz to put them, in mind of an old caſy- 
alty ? Fox irs ſaid, that amang. the Sahines, one 
Antro Croatius had a very comely Ox, far excel: 
liags all others in handſomenels and largeneſs, and 
being told- by a certain Diviner, That. he that 
ſhould offer up that Ox in Sacrifice to Diana, on 
the Aventine, . his City was determined þy fate tq 
be the greateſt {in the World] and have Domi- 
nion over all Jza/y. This Man came to Rome, with 
an intention to..Sacrifice his. Ox there ; but a Ser- 
vant acquainted King Servius privarely with this 
privacy, 'but the King making it known - to. Cor- 
nelius the Prieſt, Cornelius ſtrictly commands 4utro 
to waſh .m Tiber before he Sacrihc'd, for the Law 
requires Men fo tg do, who Sacrifice acceptably ; 
Wherefore whilſt Antro went to waſh, Serving 
took the opportuoiry .to. Sacrikce the Ox .to 
the Goddeſs, -and nailed up.the Horns ro the Wall 
in the Temple. 'Theſe, things are Storied by 
Fuba and Varro, only Varro hath not deſcribed 
Antro by that Name, neither doth he {ay that the 
Sabine was chouſt by Cornelius the Prieſt, but by 
the. Edituus [the Sexton.) - 

Queſt. 5. Wherefore 1s it that thoſe that are faſly 
reported to be dead in foreign Countries, when they 
return, they receive them not in-by the Doors, but 
getting up to the roof of the Houſe, they let them in 
that way ? #: 

Sol, Verily the account -which Yqrro gives of 
this matter, is altogether fabulous. For he ſaith, 

in 


4. 
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1 the Sicilian War, when there was a great Na- 
val Fight, a very falſe' report was rumor'd con- 
cerning many ,' as-if they were flain; all of them 
returning” home, in alittle time dyed; but one of 
them who pgoing'to- enter ir at his doors, they 
ſhur rogether agamſt'bim of their ' own accord , 
neither could they be opened by any thar attenip- 


one ted it, this Man” falling in a ſleep before 'the 
cel. Doors, ſaw. ari Appatition in his ſleep, adviſing 
and him to let himſelf down from the 'RooF into the 
hat Houſe '; who doing fd, he lived happily and be- 
on came an old Man, and. hence rhe Cuſtom was 
 tq confirmed to After-ages. But confider' it theſe 
NI things be not conformable to ſome Greek uſages ; 
ith for they do not eſteem thoſe pure, nor keep 
a them company, nor ſuffer them to approach their 
Nis Sacrices, for whom was any Puneral carry'd 
or forth, or Sepulchre made, as if they were dead, 
fro and they fay that 4ritinus being one that was en- 
W, ſnared im this ſort of Juperſtition, ſent -to De!phos 
ro | to beg- and beſeech 6f the God, a refolition of - - 
us the preſent Scruples, which he had by reaſon of 
i the Law; Pythia anfigered thus. 
y The Sacred rites t which Childbed Folks conform 
d See that thou do to bleſſed" Gads perform. 
| 
: Ariſtinus well underſtanding | rhe meaning of 
the Oracle] puts himſelf into the Womans hands, 
y to be waſhed, wrapped in Swadling-clouts, and 
ſuck the Breaſts in the ſame manner as when he 
was 'newly Born, and thus all others do, and 
4 


ſuch are called Hyſteropotimus's| 3. e: one- for whom 
a Funeral was made while living | but ſome ſay 
that the Ceremonies attending the Hyſteropotimus's 
were before Ariſtinus, and that the Cuſtom was 

| . | ancient 


oF 
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ancient : . Wheerfore it is not to be wondered, L 
if the Romans, when 6nce/ they, ſuppole 41 Mag 
buryed, and'to have hislot among the d ad 
that they, do not think it lawful for him 16 nx 
the door, whereat, they tht are about to Sacrifich 
do go out, or thoſe that have ſacrificed do, enter 
ny but they bid rhem aſcend aloft ; A the air ar 
deſtend from it's circumfetence,for they conftanch 
offer their Sacrifices of purification inthe open, ar; 
Queſt. 6. Wherefore do Wamen ſalute their, Rev 
lation with their Mouth ? | 1... .. Ks: ner 
$9. What if it ſhould þe (as many fi 
that Women were forbxd to drink Wine re 
fore that thoſe that drank it might not be undilga: 
vered;but convicted when they .met with their Ae- 
quaintance,Kithing became a Cuſtom? Or is; for 
the reaſon, which Ariſtorle the Philoſopher hath 
told us? Even that thing was commonly repones 
and faid to, be done in. many places, (Which 
ſectns) was. enterpiz'd by the Trojan Women, and 
in the conkaes of I:ah, for after the Men atrived 
and went a-ſhoar, the Women ſet the Ships on 
fire, earneſtly longing to be diſcharged of their 
roving and . Sea-fairing condition, but. dreading 
their Husbands diſpteaſore, they fell on faluting 
their Kindred and Acquaintance that met them , 
by kifling and embracing, whereupon the Hus- 
bands Anger being appeaſcd, and they reconciled, 
they uſed for the future this kind of Complement 
towards them, or rather . might this uſage be 
granted to Women, as athing that gamed. chem 
Reputation and Intereſt, if they appeared hereby 
to have many and good | Kindred' and Acquainy 
rance? Or was itthat it being unlawful ro. Marry 
Kinſwomen, a Courteous behaviour aright  pro- 


oeed {o far as a Kils, and this was only retained | 


52 
familiar Conwerſe: « 
tive they did not: Marry Women nigh by Blood, 
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G;gnificant- Ggn vf Kindred, and « Note of 
chem; for in former 


as now they Marry,-not the” Aunts,or Sifters, 
but of late they allowed the Marrying of Nicty 
for. this reaſon 2. A certain Man, fticati in Eſtate, 
but on the other hand an honeſt and 2 | 
Man among the Citizens, defign'd'to Marry his 
Neice being at Heireſs, and roger an Eſtate by 
her, upon this accourit being atcuſed, the Peo- 
ple taking little notice of the Accuſations 1& a3to- 
reprimand him, abſolved him of the fault, ard 
enadted it by vote, \that it might be lawful for 
any Man to Marry ſe. tar as Neices;” but prohibi» 
ted all higher degroes.| of Conſanguinity, } 
Queſt. 7 .M/by #: 4 Huchand firb1d'# vettive # xifh 
from bn Wife, inde Hite from bay Heſdand> © 
Sol. What if the fealon be (a3 Soon Writes} de 
ſcribing Gifts'to be peculiar to dying Perfory, ' utt- 
ks a Man being entangkd by neceſlity , an& 
wheedled by a Wetnan, be enſlaved rv force, as 
conſtraining him, 8nd pleaſure a 'dehuditig him 3; 
Thus the Gifts of Husbands and' Wives beeathe' 
ſulpeted. Or is. ix, that they! repated a ' Gift 
the baſeſt Sign of benevolence (for-Krangers and 
they that bdve no love for us toi givels Preſents) 
they took away ſudh-a. piece of Flatrery frorti 
Marriage ? That to love and: bo beloved ſhould _ 
be devoid of Mercinarines, ſhould be fporitane- 
ous, and for i'ts own fake and not forany thing 
elſe: Or becauſe. Women being ' corrapred by 
receiving gifts, \ are; thereby eſpecially brought td 
admit Strangets,) n ſeemed to be's weighty thing 
[to require them] to love their awss that 


gives them nothing.Ot becauſe all thitigs ought to 
be common between them.,the bp Coed ny | 
the 
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the Wives, and the Wives Goods'the Husbaith 
For he that accepts that which is given , leary 
thereby to eſteent that which 1s not given, th 
property of anather, ſo that by giving bur a lit 
to each other they ſtrip cach-other of all.”' -- © 

Queſt. 8, My were they probibited the taking 4 
4 Gift of a Son in Lac, or. of a Daughter in Law? 
. Sol. Is it not of a Son-in-Law, w_ a Man 
may not ſeem ro.convey a Gift to- hisWife by ti 
Fathers hands ?: And of a Davghter-in-Law, (be 
cauſe it ſeems juſt that he that doth not give,ſhoul 
not receive 2, | 

. Queſt g. Wioerefore # it , thas abej that bave Wii 
at home, if they be returning out of the Country, or fron 
any remote Parts, do ſend a Meſſenger before, to by 
quaint them that they be at hand? - + 

Se.. Is not'this.an argument that a Man be 
Leves his Wife to be an idle Goffip ? ro come upon 
them ſuddamly and unexpeRtedly, having a ſhev 
as though'\they came. haſtily to' catch them, and 
eres Ctheir, behaviours] they- ſend the good 

tidings of their coming heforehand, as to them, 
that are defirons; of > 66 and expect them ?'Or 
rather is it, that they. defire. to enquire concern- 
ing their Wives, whether they are in health; and 
that they -may find them at home looking for 
them? Or;becauſe when the Husbands are want- 
ing, the Wotnen have: more family concerns a 
bulineſs upon' their hands, and there is more dif- 
ſentions and hurly burly among thoſe that -are 
within doars, , therefore that the Wife may free 
her ſelf frotn_ theſe things, and give a calm and 
pleaſant receptian to her Husband, ſhe hath fore 
warning of his;coming. 

Queit. 10; Wherefore do Men in Divine Scroii 
over their Heads, but if they meet any honowra 


Prrſenagel | 
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Perſonages, then they have their Hats on theirhead!, 
they are uncovered? 

Sol. There is alſo to augment the difficulty, if 
the Story of Anea be true, that whilſt Diomedes 
was paſſing by, he offered a Sacrifice with his 
head covered. - Its rational and of conſequence 
to cover our Heads before our Enemies, but when 
we meet our' Friends and good Men to be un- 


— 


Y ts Bl covered. This behaviour before the Gods is not 
; "be abſolucely neceflary, but accidental, it continuing 
toul to be obſerved from him, | 5. e. EEnes. | 

| [t there be any thing further to be ſaid; con(t- 
Vie Bi der whether we ought not only to enquire after 
fron WW the reaſon why Men in Divine Service are co- 


0 
5 


vered, but alſo the conſequence of it. For they 


that ate uncovered before Men of greater Power, 


be do not thereby aſcribe honour unto them, but ra- 
1pon 8 ther remove Envy from them,that they might nor 
hey preſume to demand the fame kind of reverence 
and BY which the Gods have, nor to endure it ; or to 
00d BW rcjoyce that they are ſerved in the ſame manner, 
"ll as they, bur they worſhip the Gods in this man. 
"Or BY ner, either ſhewing their unworthineſs in all hu- 
em By mility, by the covering of the Head, or rather 
and BY fearing that ſome unlucky and ominous voice 
fot ſhould come to them from abroad,whilſt rhey are 
ant- By praying, therefore they pluck up their Coar abour 
and their Ears,that they ſtrictly obſerved theſe things is 
dif- BY manifeſt in thar, when they went to conſult the 
-are Bi Oracle, they made a great din all about by the 


tinkling of Braſs Kettles. Or is it as Caſtor faith, 
that the Roman uſages were conformable to the Py» 
thagorich notion,that the Demon within us ſtands in' 
need of the Gods without us, and we make ſup» 
Plication to them with a covered Head, intima- 
ting the Bodies hiding and abſconding of the Soul, 

M Queſt. 
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Queft. 1 1. Why. do they Sacriſice '#8 Saturn with 
an uncovered Head ? : g 

Sol. Is this 'the reaſon 2 That whereas near 
hath inſtituted the covering of the Head [in Di 
vine- Service} Saturn's Sacrifice was much more 
ancient? Or is i that they be covered before 
Ceoeleſtial Gods, but they reckon Saturn an Infer 
nal and "Terreſtrial > Or is « that nothing of the 
Truth ought to be obſcure and darkned ? Fox 
the Romans repute Crones time to be the Father of 
Truth. 

Queſt. 12. #hy do they eſteem Cronos time the 
Father of Truth ? 

Sol. Is not the reaſon that which ſome Philoſe- 

rs do render Cronos time ? For time finds ow 
Truth:Or is it for that which was fabled of Serurny 
age, that it was moſt juſt and moſt likely to pat 
ticipate of Truth ? 

Queſt. 1 3. H#hy do they Sacrifice to: Honor 4 God 
ſd called, with a bare Head ? For they render Honomn, 
Dignity and Reverence. | 

Sol Is it becauſe Glory is Splendid, [{luſtrioug 
and Unveiled,for which cauſe Men ate uncovered: 
before g ood and honourable Perſons; and for 
this reaſon-they Worſhip a God that bears the 
name of Honour. | 

Queſt. 14. Phy do Sons carry forth their P&: 
rents [ at Funerals | wth covered Heads, the Danghten 
with uncovered and diſhevelled Hair ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon becauſe Fathers ought to be 
honoured by their Sons as Gods,but be lamented 
by their Daughters, when dead, the Law hath 
diſtributed to each their proper part, and hath of 
defed a ſuitable connexion of both? Or is it that 
which is not the faſhion-is fit for mourning ? fe 
its moſt cuſtomary for Women to appear puk % | 
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- with covered Heads, than for Women with 


ncovered : Yea $mong the. Greeks. when. any 


xd calamity - befals them ,-the Women are 
alled cloſe , but the Men wear their Hair 
ng, becauſe the uſual faſhion. far Men is to be 
llled, and' for Women 40 wear their Hair 
ng: Or. -whether it was enacted that;Sons 
ould be dovered | for the- reaſon we have 
bove mentioned ?' © For vefily, . they furround 

(farh Var) their Fathers Sepulchres at. Eu- 

nerals, reverencing them 83 the Temples: of 
the Gods, and having burnt their Parents, when 

they firft tneet with a Bone, they fay the de 
cealed Perſon is Deifyed, But for Women it was 

t lawful for them to cover their Heads {at Fune- 
ind Hiſtoryrells-us thac the firſt that pur away 
is Wife, Was Sp.. Carbelius, by reaſon of Barren- 
ſs, the ſecond was Slup. Gallus. | ſocing her plugk 
her Garments to cover her . Head ; the third 
as Pub. Stmprowns; becauſe ſhe looked upon Fu- 

il Graves. - ©: , Y 
| Queſt. 15. hats the reaſon, that efteeming 
erminus a: God (4s whom they offer their I ermina- 

a) they Saeniſiee no living Creature to bim ? 

Sol. Was it that Remwiss indeed fet bounds to 
de Country, whereas it was lawful for a' Magn to 
aake Excurſmans:t9 rob,and' to; reckon every Part 

the Country his own (a8 Lace. faith) whereever 

ſhould paobi his! Spear ? , No: bur... Numa -Pompir 
x being ajult Mar) and a good Common-wealthy 

n and-s Philoſopher, he ſer the-boundarics toy 

rdsthe neighbouring Countries,. and Dedicated 


ole boundarics to! Ferminws,. as the Biſhop and 


mteQtor both of Friendſhip and Peace, and it 
3 his Opinion thae it ought. to' be preſerved 
ice and andekiled -from Blood aud Slaughter. | 

Mz Queſt. 


Ll 
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Queſt. 16. Why * not the Temple of Mans 


#0 be'gone imnto' by Maid Servants ? 
Sol. One'only the good Women ing is 
her they box 'and cudgle, and if ro baft this 
be a ſign that they ought not to enter then they g 
to prohibit others according to theFable,for Izoby 
ing jealous of her Husbands loving the' Sery 
Maid is reported'to have fell outragiouſ]yuponhy 
Son.. "The Grecians ſay the Maid was of an tal 
Family and was called Antiphera, therefore with 
alſo in Chenorea. 'T he Sexton ſtanding before tl 
Temple of vr pe r=. 2 wart in bil; 
hand, makes Proclamation that no. Man Servad 
nor Maid-Servant, nether Man nor Womz 
Erolian ſhould enter 1n. 
Queſt. 27. Why do they Lanta ls x44 
for good things for their own Children, but for thlf 
Brethrens AY $:ſters Childrens ? 
Sol. Was it becauſe Ino was a lover of her Silt 
and nurſed up her Children 2 but had hard { 
tune in her own Children? Or otherwiſe in th 
itsa Moral and-goud Cuſtom,and makes provili 
of much benevolenc&towards Relations ? 
Queſt. 18. Yy'do many of the ber 
Tith of their Eſtates to Hercules? /'0 
Sol. Is this the” reaſon that Hercules' Sacrihe 
the tenth Part- of Geryons Oxen at Rome ? Orul 
he freed the' Romans from the [decimation ut 
the Herrurians?* Or that theſe . things have: 
ſufficient ground 'of "credit from Hiſtory , | 
that they ſacrificed to Hercules, as to-a certal 
monſtrous Glutten and Gormandizer - of got 
Chear? Or rather they did it, 'as reſtraini 
extravagant Riches as a Nufance | to ti 
Common-Wealth, as it were to diminiſh for 
thing of that thriving Conſtitution, that's gre 
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| a. up to the higheſt pitch ef Corpulency, they 
auMire of Opinion that Hercules was molt of all. ho. 
/{Woured with, and rejoyced in, theſe frugalitieg 
Wind contractions of Abundance, and that he him. 
lf was Frugal, content with a little, and every 
ranlfray ſparing its his way of living. 
obo Queſt. 19, My do they take the Month of Janus 
| for the begmning of the new Tear? For anciently 
nt arch was reckoned the firſt. . 
aa Sol. Firſt, asit is plain by many other Remarks, 
th ufo eſpecially by this, thar the Fifth Month from 
e tiefMarch was called the 2uintile Month ; and the 
n lWixth the Sextile, and fo torward to the laſt, De- 
ralW-mber was fo called, being reckoned the Tenth 
manWFrom March : hence it came to paſs that ſome are 
Wet Opinion, and do affirm, rhat the Romans for- 
odalWnerly did not comple:r the Year with Twelve 
thafMonths. but with Ten on!y, allotting to ſome of 
he Months above Thirty days ; bur others give 
$an account that as December is the Tenth trom 
larch, Fanuary is the Eleventh and February the 
welfth ; in which Month they uſe Purifications, 
lard perform Funeral Rites for the Deceaſed upon 
Whe finiſhing of rhe Year ; but this order of the 
onth being changed, they now make Fanuary 
he Firſt, becauſe on the Firſt day of this Mcnth 
which day they call the Kalends of Fanusy) the 
| Conſuls were conſticuted, the Kings being de- 
weoled ; but ſome ſpeak with a'greater probability, 
mich ſay, that Romulus being a Warlike and 
lurtial Man, and reputing himſelf the Son of 
Mars, ſet. March in the front of all the Months , 
nd named it from Mgrs ; but Luna again being a 


tnl feaceable Prince and ambitious to bring off the-Ci» 
i | from Warlike Atchievements, he ſet them 
nvpon Husbandry, gave the Preheminence to Fany- 
108 M 2 ary, 


ary, and brought Fenus into great Repuration, 


one that was more addicted to Civil Gor 
and Husbandry, then ro Warlike 'Aﬀairs :: 


eonſider whether Numa bath not pitcht upan 1 


2ginning of the Year moſt ſuitably to our x 
Diſpoſition : For there is nothing at all in 
whole Circumvolurion of things naturally fir{tq 


laſt{ in Preheminence] but by Law Inftirutiag 


ſome appoint one beginning of rime;ſome anar 
' bur they do beft, who rake this beginning 
atrer the Winter and Solſtice, when rhe Sun ceaf 
fo make any further Progreſs,returns and cc 
his courſe again to us, for there is then a kindy 
Topick in Nature it ſelf, which verily encre 
the time of Light to us, and ſhortens the tint 
darkneſs, and makes the Lord and Ruler of & 
tranſient being to approach nearer to us. 

Queſt. 20. Yen the Women beautifie the Ti 
ple of the Goddeſs appropriate ro Women, whieh th 
call Bona, why do they bring no Myrtle into the 
although they be zealous of uf ng all budding and fi 
619 Vegetables ? 

$0/, Is not the reaſon (as the Fabulous writeth 
Story) thus, That the wife of Fantius a Divine 


uling to drink Wine ſecretly, and being diſcor 


ed, was whipt by her Husband with Myrtle roc 
Hence the Women bring in ho Myrtle, but ot 
to her a Drink- -oftering of Wine, which th 
call Milk ? Or is it this that as they abſtain 
-many things, ſb eſpecially they reſerve them 


chaft from all things that appertain to Ven n, 


when they perform that divine Service ? # 
they do not only turn their Husbands out' 
doors, but baniſh from the Houſe every 

kind, when they exerciſe this Canonical Ot 


Gience £2 their Goddeſs, they thenor 


| 


if 


a 
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_ as an abomination, 4t being conſecrated to 
Venus; and even at this day they call Venus 
Murtia , of old (as it ſeems to nd they called 
Myrtia. 

Queſt, 21. hy do the Latines worſhip a Wood: 

pecker and all of them abſtam ſtreftly from ah Bird ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe one Picus by the Enchantments 
of his Wife transformed himſelf, and becoming 
a Woodpecker, uttered Oracles, and gave Oracu- 
lous Anſwers to them that enquired ? or if this 
be altogether incredible and Monſtrous, there is 
another of the Romantick Stories more probable, 
about Romulus and Remus, when they were ex- 
poled to the open Field, that net only a She- 
woolt gave them ſuck ; but a certain Wapoperoer 
flying ro them fed them ; for even now its V 
uſual, in Meads and Groves where a Woo 
pecker is found, there is alſo a Wolf, as Nigidiu 
writes, or rather as they deem another Bird fa- 
cred to another God, fo this to Mars; for 
it's 2 daring and kierce 'Bird, and hath ſo ſtrong 
a Beak as to drill an Oak to the heart by pecking, 

Queſt. 2.2. H/y are they of opinion that Janus 
was double faced, and do deſcribe and paint him ſo? 

Sol. Was it becaule he was a Native Greek 
of Parrhebia (as they ſtory it) and going down 
inio I:aly, and cohabiting with the Barbarians of 
the Country, changed his Language and way of 
living ? or rather becauſe he perſwaded = 
People of Italy, that were ſalvage and lawleſs 
to a Civil Lite, in that he converted them to 
Husbandry , and formed them into Common- 
Wealths. 

Quelt. 2J- Why do they perform Funeral rites in 
#be Temple of Libitina, ſeezng they are of opinion that 
Libitina.s Venus ? 

M 4 Sol. 
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Sol. Was it, that this was one of the Wiſe Inſti 
tutions of King Numa,that they might learn na 
to eſteem theſe things irkſom,nor to fly from them 
as 4 Defilement,or rather is it to put us in mjnd that 
whatever is born muſt dye, as being one Goddeſ 
that preſides over them that are born, and 
thoſe that dye? And at Delphes, there is 'he 
Statue of Venus Epitymbia | Venus on a Tomb] to 
whom, at their Drink: Offerings they call forth the 
Ghoſts of the deceaſed. 

Queſt. 2.4. hy have they three beginnings of the 
Month foreſtated, which take up ſuch an interval o 
days between ? 

| Sol. What if it be this ( as they write about 
Juba's time) that on the Calends the Magiltrates 
called the common People, and proclaimed the 
Nones on the fifth, the Ides they eſteemed an 
Holy-day 2 or rather they that define time by 
the variations of the Moon, have obſerved that 
the Moon comes under three greateſt variations 
monthly, the firſt is when its obſcured making a 
ConjunAion with the Sun, the fecond'is when it 
gcts out of the rays of the Sun, and makes her 
firſt appearance after the Sun is down, the third 
is at her fulneſs when its full Moon, they call 
her diſappearance and obſcurity the Calends,every 
thing hid and privy they call claim, and celare is to 
hide : The firſt appearance they call the Nones,by 
2 moſt fit notation of Names, it being the New- 
Moon | Novilunium | for they call it New-Moon 
as we do. Ides are fo by reaſon of the fairneſs 
and clear complexion of the Moon ſtanding forth 
1m her compleat ſplendor, 

Queſt. 2.5. My do they determine the days after 
the Calends, Nones and Ides to be mow to travel or 

£0 4 long journey in ? 


Sol, 
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Sol. Whether (as moſt Men think and Lizy 
tells us) on the next day after the Ides of .Quinrilis 
(which they now call Fu) the Tribunes of the 
Souldery marching forth, the Army were con- 
quered by the Gau/s in a Battle about the River 
Allia, and loſt the City, whereupon this day was 
reckoned unlucky, and Superſtition (as it loves to 
do) extended this obſervation further, and ſub- 
jected-the days after the Nones and Calends to 
the ſame ſcrupuloſiry 2 Or what if this notion 
F the meet with ' much contradiction ? For it was on 
al WF another day they were defeated in Battle which 
| they calling Alienſis (from the River) do greatly 
bout abaminate as unſucceſsful, and whereas there 
ates be many unlucky days , they do not obſzrve in 
the all the Months alike, but every one in the Month 
an he happens in, and its moſt improbable-that all 
by the next days after the Nones and Callends {imply 
that conlidered,ſhould contract thisSuperſtirion; where- 
Ions inthey ſolemnize ſome purifications and funeral 
8 a rites to the Ghys of the deceaſed,ſo that they have 
nit conſtituted the Three which bath been ſpoken of, 
her as it were the chief and principle days forFeſtivals 
rd and Holy-days,deſigning the next following theſe 
call to Demons and deceaſed perſons, which days they 
ery eſteemed unfortunate and unfit for Action. And alſo 


$0 the Grecians worſhipping their Gods, at the New 
by of the Moon, dedicated the next day to Heroes 
W- and Demons , and the ſecond of the Cups was 
on mingled on the behalf of the Male and Female 
els Heroes. Moreover Time 1s altogether a Number, 


th and a Unity which is the foundation of a Number, 
is of a Divine Nature: "The Number next is two, 
contrary to the firſt and is the firſt of even Num- 
bers, but an even Number is defeRive, imperfect 
and infinite ; as again an odd number . is determi- 
nate 


(4 


| faying, that the Feaſt-day truly had much Lay 
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nate, 'definire and is compleat, therefore the 
Nones ſucceed the Calends on the Fifth dey, the 
Ides follow the Noxes on the Ninth, for uneguals 
to terminate beginnings,but thoſe even Numbers 
which are next after beginnings, have not that 
Preheminence nor Influence * Hence on ſuch Days 
they rake not any Aftons or Journey in hand, 
wherefore that of Themiſtecles hath reaſon in it, 
The day after contended with the Feaſt-Day, 


bour and Toil, but ſhe | the Day after the Feaſt] 
aftords the Fruition of the Proviſion made 

the Feaſt dav, with much Leiſure and Quiet- 
neſs. The Feaſt-day anſwered after his wil, 
Thou ſpeakeft truth, but if I had not been, neither 
hadſt thou been. Theſe things ſpake Themiſtocles 
to the ſucceedmg Arbenian Ofhcers of the Army, 
as thar they could never have made any Figure 
m the World, had not he ſaved the City, when 
as therefore every Action and Journey worth our 
diligent Management, requires ncceffary Provi» 
ſon and Preparation: The Romans of old made 
no Family Proviton on Feaſt-days, nor were 
careful for any thing, but that they might at- 
rend Divine Service, and rhis they did with all 
their Might, as even now the Prieſts emoyn them 
m their Sermons, when they addreſs themſelves 
tro the Sacrifices. In like manner they do nat 
ruſh preſently after their Feſtival Solemnities, 
upon a Journey, or any Enterprize (becauſe they 
were unprovided) but finiſhed that Day in con- 
triving Domeſtick Afﬀairs, and fittmg themſelves 
{for the intended Occaſions abroad] as even at 
this day, after they have faid their Prayers and 
finiſhed their Devotion, they are wont to ſtay 
and fi (till in che Temples, fo that they did not 
Joya 
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ypyn Working-days immediately to Holy-4ays, 
but made fome Interval and Diſtance between 
them ; ſecular Afﬀairs, bringing many Troubles 
and DiſtraQtions along with them. 

Queſt. 26. Hhy do Women wear for Mourning 
white Manto's, and white Kerehiefs ? | 

Sol. What i they do this in Conformity to 
the Magitians, who (as they ſay) ſtanding in 
defiance of Death and Darkneſs, do fortite chem- 
ſelves with bright and ſplendid Robes, for the 
doing of it ? Qr as the dead Corps is wrapped in 
White, fo they judge it meet thar they ſhould 
be conformable thereto ? For they beautifie rhe 
Body ſo, but cannot the Soul, wherefore they 
follow it as gone before pure and white, teing 
diſmifled after it hath fought a grear and various 
Warfare? Or is it that, that which is very 
mean and plain-is moſt becoming in theſe things? 
for of Garmants dy'd of a Colvur, ſame argue 
Luxury, others Vawy, neither may we ſay leſs of 
Black than of Sea-green or Purple, for verily 
Garments are deceitful, and ſo are Colours, and 
a thing that is naturally black, 4s .not dy'd by 
Art but by Nature, and is blended with an inzer- 
mixt Shade : Its only Waite therefore that is (an- 
cere wnixt, free'trom the Impurity of a Dye 
and unimitable, therefore moſt proper to thoſe 
that are buried : for one that is dead is become 

le, ammixt, and pure without Wealth or 

Guard, freed from the Body no otherwile then 
from a ringing Poyſon. In 4rgos they wear 
White in Mourning, as Secrates faith, Veltments 
rinced in Water. 

Queſt. 27. Hy do they repute every Wall immas- 
euate and ſacred, \but the Gates not fo ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Is it {as Varre hath wrote) that the Wall is 
to be accounted Sacred, that they might defend 
it chearfuily, and even lay down their Lives for 
it ; upon this very account it appears that Romulus 
ſlew his Br-ther, becauſe he attempted to icap 0- 
ver a facred and inacceſſible Place, and to render 
it tranſcendibie and protane, but it could not poſ- 
fibly be, that the Gates ſhould be kept: lacred, 
through which they carried many things that ne- 
cetlity required, even dead Corpſes, when they 
builc a City from the Foundation, they marked 
out the place on which they intended to build it 
with a Plough, yoaking a Bull and a Cow roge® 
ther, but when they did ſet out the Bounds of 
the Walls, meaſuring the Space of the Gates, 
they litred up the Plough-Share and carryed the 
Plough over it, that all the ploughed Part might 
be ſacred and invielable. 

Queſt. 2.8. My do they prohibit the Children te 
ſwear by Hercules within Doors, but command then 
to go out of the Doors ? | 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they are 
of Opinion that Hercules was not delighted in a De- 
weſtick, Life, but rather to live abroad in Fields and 
Out-houſes ? Or rather becauſe he was none of 
their Native Country Gods, but a Foreigner ? 
For neither do they ſwear by Bacchus within 
Doors, he being a Foreigner, if it be he whom 
the Greeks call Diew/ius ? Or what if theſe things 
are uttered by Children in Sport, this is on the 
contrary for a reſtraint of a frivolous and raſh 
Oath, as Favoren faith, for that which is done as 
it were with Preparation, cauſes delay and deli- 
beration. If a Man judges, as Favourinus doth 
of the things recorded about Hercules, that this 
was not common to other Gods, but peculiar to 


him, 
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him, for Hiſtory tells us that he had ſuch a Re- 
ligious Veneration from an Oath, that he ſwore 
but once only to Phyleus Augeus his Son : Where- 
fore Pythia upbraids the Lacedemonians with ſuch 
Swearing, as though it would be more laudable 
and better ro pay their Vows, than to ſwear. 

Queſt. 29. Mhy do. they not permit the new mar- 
ried Woman her ſelf to ſtep over the Threſhold of the 
Houſe, but the Bride man lift her over ? 

Sol. What if the reaſon be, that they taking 
their firft Wives by force; brought them thus in- 
to their Houſes, but they went not m of their 
own accord? Or is it that they will have them 
ſeem to enter into that place as by force, not 
willingly, where they are about to looſe their 
Virginity ? Or is it a ſignificant Ceremony, to 
ſhew that ſhe is not to go out, depart, or leave 
her Dwelling Place, till ſhe is forced, even as ſhe 
goes In by force, for with us allo in Baotia, they 
burn the Axle-rree of a Cart before the Doors, in- 
timating that the Spouſe is bound to remain there, 
the Inſtrument of Carriage being deſtroyed. 

. Queſt. 30. Hhy do the Bride-men that bring in 
the Bride, require her to ſay, where thou Cayus art, 
there am 1 Caja? | 

Sol. What if the reaſon be, that by mutual a+ 
greement, ſhe enters preſently upon participation 
of all things. even to ſhare in the Government : 
And this is the meaning of it, Where .thou art 
Lord and Maſter of the Family,. there am I al- 
ſo Dame and Miſtriſs of the Family ? Theſe 
Names they uſe at other times promiſcuouſly, as 
the Lawyers do Cajus, Scjus, Lucius, Titius, and 
the Philoſophers uſe the Names of Dion and The- 
on 2 Or is it that Cqja Secilia-an honeſt and good 
Woman, being married to one of Nguinde 3 
| | Ns, 
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Sons, had her Statue of Braſs Erefted in, the * 
Temple of M. Ancus,, on which were anciently 
hang'd Sandals and Spindles, as a fignificamt Mev» * 
morial of her Houſewifery and Induſtry. 
| Queſt. 21. Mhy is that ſo much celebrated Name 
Thalaffius, /ung at Nuprials ? | 

Sol. Is it not from the Greek Word: wWedle, 
Spinning, &c. becauſe they call a Spindlc Taff 
ſus ? Moreover, when they have introduced. the 
Bride, they fpread a Fleece under her, and ſhe 
having brought in with her a Diſtaſfand # Spin- 
dle, all behangs her Husbands Door with Wook 
ken-Yarn? Or if it be true which Hiſtorians re 
port, that there was a certam Young Man fa- 
mous in Military Archievements, and alſo an 
honeſt Man, whoſe Name was Talaffis, now 
when the Romans ſeized by force on the Sabine 


Daughters, coming to fee the Theatrick Shews. 
A comely Virgin for Beauty was brought ro Ta 
laſſins, by ſome of the common forr of People 
and Retainers to him, crying out a loud (that 
they might go the more ſecu = none might 


ſtop them or take the Wench them) Ler 4 
Wife be brought to 'Thalafhiusz upon which the 
reſt of the Rabble greatly honouring Taldffites, 
followed on, and accompanied them with their 
foud Acclamarions, praying for, and praiſing of 
Talaſſius * Hence that proving a Fortunate Match, 
it became a Cuſtom to others at Nupuals, to cant 
over Talaſſins, as.the Greeks do Hymeneus. 
Queſt. 22. Why do they that throw the Effigies 
of Men from a wooden Bridge into the River, in thi 
Month of May, call thoſe Images Argives ? | 
Sol, Was it that the Barbarians that of old inhas 
bited about that place, mn —_— _— 
the Grecians which the ? Ordid their ſo 
d admire 
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admir'd Hercules reform their Pradtiſe of killing 
Strangers, and taught them rhis Cuſtom of re- 
preſenting their diviliſh PraCtice, by caſting in 
of Images ? 'The Ancients have uſually call'd all 
Grecians, Argrves, unleſs in troth the Arcadions 
eſtceming the 4rgives open Enemies, by reaſon of 
Neighbourhood, they that belong'd to Evender, 
flying from Greece, and taking up their Scituati- 
on there, have kept up that Malignity and En- 
mity ? 

Queſt 33- Why would they not in ancient times 
Sup abroad without their Sos, whilſt they were in 
Now- age ? 

Sol, Was not this Cuſtom brought in by Ly- 
eurgus, When he introduced the Boys to the Phi- 
zidia { Clubs | that they might be inured to Mode- 
Ry in the uſe of Pleaſures, not favagely and rude- 
ly, having their Superiors by them as Overſeers 
and Obſervers? Verily its of no ſmall Concern- 
ment that Parents ſhould carry themſelves with 
all Gravity and Sobriety in the Preſence of their 
Children': for when old Men are debauch'd, it 
wil! neceſſarily follow (as Plato faith.) that young 
Men will be moſt debauched. 

Quelt 24. Mhat-is the reaſon that when the 6- 
ther Romans dad. perform their Drink:Offermgs 
and Purifications for the Dead in the Month of Fe- 
bruary, Decinus Brutus (4s Cicero ſazth) did it in 
December ? * 

Sw. He verily was the firſt who entring upon 
Luſitania, paſſed from thence with his. Army 
over the River Leche, May it not be that 
23 many were Wont. to perform Funeral Rites 
in the latter. pare, of the Day, {and'end of the 
Month, that it's rational to. believe, that at the 
return of the: Year, and end of rhe Month, - 

e 


laſt Month : Or was thoſe Adorations of they 


Internat Ghoſts ? For it was the Seaſon of the 
Year to honour them with all ſorts of Fruits tha 


had attained ripeneſs? Or is it becauſe when 
they moved the Earth at the beginning of Seed 


tine, is myſt meet then to remember the Ghoſts 


below? Or is it that this Month is by the Ronan 
eonſecrated to Saturn, whom they reckon to he 
one of the Infernal Gods, and not of the Sup: 
nal ? Or that whilſt the great Feaſt of Saturhal; 
did laſt, thought to be attended with the greateſt 
of Luxury and Voluptuous Enjoyments, it wi 
judged meet ro crop off ſome firſt Fruits of theſe 
for the Dead ? Or what if it be a meer Ly, that 
only Brutus did purifie on the Behalf of the Dead 
m this Month, when as they folemnize Funetal 
Rites for Lawrentia, and offer Drink Offerings at 
her Tomb in the Months of December > - 

Queſt. 35. Hy do they adore Laurentia ſo inuch, 
feeing ſhe was a Strumpet ? 

Sol. They fay that Acca Laurentia was diverle 
from this, and they aſcribe Honour to in the 
Month of April : But this other Laurentia they 
fay was Sirnamed Fabola, ſhe became noted upon 
this occaſion, a certain Sexton that belonged to 
Hercules (as it ſeens) leading an Idle Life" uſed 
to ſpend moſt of his Days at Cheſts and Dice, 
and on a certain time, when it happen'd that 
none of thoſe that were wont to play with' him, 
and partake of his Sport, were preſent, he being 
very unea{ie in himſelf, he challenged the Gods 


to play a Game at Dice with him, as it were for ' 


this Wager, that if he got the Game, he ſhould 


receive ſome Boon from the God ; bur if he loſt 


it, he would\provide a Supper tor the God, and 
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he wbuld honour the Dead ? For December is the 
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a pretty Wench for him to lye with; whereup- 
on, chooſing out two Dige, one for himſelf, and 
the other for the "God, 'and throwing them he 
loſt the Game, '\uponi which, abiding by his 
Challenge, he prepared a very ſplendid Table fot 
the God, and picking up Laurentia, 4 notorious 
Harlot, and ſet het down'to the good Cheer, and 
when he had made a Bed for her in the 'Tem- 
ple, he departed.and ſhur the Doors after, him, 
the report went, that Hercules catneand had to do 
with her, butnot after the uſual manner of Men, 
and commanded her to go forth early in the 
Morning into the Market-place, and whomſoever 
ſhe firſt happened to meer Him, him ſhe ſhould 
eſpecially ſer *her Heart upon, and, procure him 
to be her Cope-mate ; * Laurentia accorditigly aril- 
ing and going forth, happened to meet with a 
certain rich, unmarried,orave Man, whoſe Name 
was Taruntius, he' lying "with her, mate her, 
whilſt he lived: the Governeſs'of his Houſe, and 
his Heirefs when * he died; ſometime after, ſhe 
died and left her Eſtate*ro the City, and there- 
fore they have her in (o' grear a Reptitagion. 
Queſt, 36. iy do they call one Gate at Rome 
the Iindoty < to fignafie that if 1s the (zhteſt) and 
juſt by it is the Bed-Chamber of 'Fortune ſo called ? 
Sol, Was it. becauſe Serv3us who becatne- the 
moſt ſucceſsful King, got his Glory by conver[- 
ng with" Fortutic, ' ſhining into him at 'a Win- 
dow ? And though this may be 'bur a Fable, 
yet Tarquinius Priſcus the Ring dying, his Wite 
Tanaqui! being a difereet and Royal Woman, put- 
ny her Head out at a Window, propounded 
Servius to the Citizens,” ahd perſwading them td 
proclaica him King, and this place had the Name 


of it, 
N Queſks 
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_ .Quelt. 3F- Wiz 5 it, that of - the- thing oe 
cated. to, the Godg, the Lam permuts onh, to, 


| Syoils that. are taken mn War, qnd / tome 


decay; ang permits them. nat oy have any | A 
nos Ref arateen ? 2 

- Sol, Is this the reaſo on, that : they are of. ' opinjay 

that the, renown, of. nce fades away, agd 
yet they, are always ſee! ing after ſome freſh Mony: 
ment of F *OTLILURE + ? Oc rather becauſe we wean 
our the marks. of contention wk QUT. ... Encnvus, 
and to reſtore and, rengw. thery, Wene ipviduny 
and rpalicious, neither amang the Greeks are thok 
Men renowned, who, Were, the firſt Erectors 
Stone or Braſs Trophies, ... 

Queſt. 38. Wo did QLMerell us, being 4 Hy 
Prieſt, - and vtherwiſe Eph ed a wiſe Man, and 4 
Stages Man, probifut. the — of . Dipipation qfter th 
Sextus Month noms call ed Auguſt : EL 

" $ol, -Is, it ngt,, that we' alſo, as the day beoins 

id encreaſch, do . thoſe things, | and (0, 95 .the 
Nor bh. begins, and .engreaſeth, but all decling 
yv8 we obſerve to, bg unlucky ; fo he alb 

; of apijon that the. time of ' Year, ;"S elobt 
Io lnnhg Was,ag It were the .Evy eging of the yea, 
whep.,it  declincd. and haſtened towards an end? 
Or is i; becauſe they mult uſe thriving and 
full grown Birds, tor ſpch axe 1n Sumner ; bug td- 
wards Autumn, fee; ; g Mopliing: and Sickly, 
others Chickens and 1 unk r d, KR Br 
vaniſh'd and flcd-uut of the Cauntryy. by reaſbn 
ct the Seaſon 0 Rug Year, 

Queſt. 39« Why z8 It unlamful for fach as are nil 
mated HA they be otherwiſe converſant in.tix 
Army, to flay an Enemy or wouny him ? 

S$o!. This thing ' Caro | Semor bath even. mad: 
clear in a certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son and 
4 com? 
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commaridaig-harn;Thar cf he be ah/oberged of #be Arny, 
havins fillfiled his rime there ghae he returngf be ſtays to 
take Commiſſion from ' the' General to march forth an 
order to' wouiding and laying the Enemy. 1s #t the 
reafon,that neteffiryrequires that a Man ſhould-be 
commifſionated for the-killing.of a Man ? For he 
thar dothalus-ilteprably and without Commiſhon 1s 
a Murtherer;| Therefore Cyrus commended: Chry- 
ſanta; tharwhen' he! wits about to fly an Enemy, 
and liffiog op lis Cemeter:to-rake bis blow; and 
hearing @ retreat founded; let:the Man alone and 
{mote him” not, as being prohibited ?! Or .1s 2 
that if a"Maw conflicts and hghts with his Ene- 
mie, and falls under. a'Ganfternation,. he ought 
to be Ilyable ro anſwer it, and not- eſcape punith> 
ment? For vetily he doch not: advantage his fide 
ſo much by fniting: and - wounding him -a8<1t 
doth miſchief by ronng>/hk ! back and»flyi 
therefore kethat is d&banted igfre'd from My 
Laws, bur when he duthpation to perfotos the 
Office of a 'Sotldier; he doth ragam fbjt&rhim- 
klf ro Military Laws, tand'purs himfelt under 
the command-6f his Genert};/': ; 1% 
Queſt; 4.0; PPhereforetBaritruniinful for a: Pricft 
of Jupiter +0- be armointed abroad inthe Air? © <\ 
Sol. Was'it not becauſe it was /neirher bone 
nor decent- to ſtrip the Sons naked, -whilft-the 
WH Father looked. 'gn, nor the Sorin Law "whallt 
"WH tie Fathern-Law boked* on ? neirtherin ancicaſt 
WH times did they waſh rogether ; for verily Frpitey 18 
the Father;' and that which 4s: abroad in the:open 
WI Air may be efpccially faid to be as:it were ih the 
WI fight of Fupyrer , Ov isit thus? As it's a prophane 
thing for hirn'to ſtrip himſelf naked in the 'Tem- 
ple or HolyPhace ; fo they did reverence the open 
Ar and Firmament as being full of Gods ard 
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The Roemer Queſtions, Volt 
Demons; wherefore we.do many neceſlary thing 
within doors, hiding and covering our. ſelves in 
ourHouſes from the f1ght of the Gods ; imoreoye 
ſome things are enjoyned to. the Prieſt only, other 
things'to. all by a Law delivered by the Prieſt; 
for with ns | in Greece.) to'wear a Crown, to wear 
long Hair,or to carry cold Iron by .his fide,or not 
enter into the Phocean borders, | ate peculiar, -pto- 
per peices of the High Prieſt's Service, but not 
totalte latter, ripe; fruits: before! the. Autum- 
nal *EquinoCtial; :or, to cut a Vine. before the 
Spring * EquinoCtial, are things: required of al 
by the Chief Prieſt, each of theſe have | their 
Seafon-:. It's after: the ſame manner (as it appeats) 
among The Romans it*s;peculiar to the Prieſt, nei 
ther'to make uſe. of aHorſe,nor to. be, abſent from 
home ma.Journey- more than three Nights, nor 
ro-putofft his Hat (therefore he is called Flame) 
amany. other. things /are enjoyned to, allſorts of 
Men: by the Prieſt g,,ob -which one 4s not to be 
anointed; abroad in the open Air, For the Re- 
wans have a great prejudice againſt dry UnCtion 
{ ;. e, without bathing}: for they are of Opinion, 
thatinothing "hath: heen ſo great a cauſe to the 
Grecians of Slavery and efteminacy,. than- their 
Feneing. and Wreſtling Schools, infinuating; fo 
mach Debauchery and Idleneſs into the Citizens, 
yew vitious ſlath and buggery, yea thatthey de- 
ſtroyed the very Bodies. of . Youths, with. {leep- 
ing,” perambulatiqns., dancing and / delicious 
feeding, whereby they inſen{iby fell fromthe uſe 
of Arms, and inſtead of being god; Soldiers 
and; Horſemen, they loved to be called Gentle- 
men, Wreltlers, and prettey Men : Ir is hard 
therefore for them to avoid theſe miſchiefs, who 
are unclothed inthe open Air,but they that are a 
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nointed- within doors and - cure themſelves at 
home, do commit none of theſe V ices. 

Queſt. 4.1. Why - had the ancient Coin on one ſide 
the Image of double-fac'd Janus ſtamped, on the, other 
fide the Stern or Stem of a Ship : 

Sol. What if it be (as they commonly ſay) 
in honour of Satzrn that failed over into Italy 
in a Ship? Or if this be no more than what may 
be ſaid of many others beſides ; for anus, Evan- 
der and ineas all came by, Sea into 1:a'y 2 A man 
may take this to be more probable ; wheres [mz 
things ſerve for the beauty ot a City, tone 
things for neceſſary Accommodation,the greateſt 
part of the things that beautity a City , is a 
good conſtitution of Government, and the great- 
et Part for neceſſary Accommodation, is good 
trading, whereas now anus had er-:ted a good 
trame of Government among them, reducing 
them to a ſober manner of Lite,and theRiver be- 
ing Navigable, affordiag plenty of all neceffary 
Commodities, bringing in partly trom the Sea, 
and partly from the out Borders of the Country: 
Their Coin hath a ſignificant ſtamp double 
faced, of the Legiſlator (as hath been ſaid) by 
reaſon of the viciffitude of their Aﬀairs, and for 
the River they have a ſmall Ship, they uſed alſo 
another ſort of Coyn, having engraven oa it an 
Ox, a Sheep and a Sew, to ſhew thar they traded 
moſt in Carele, and got their riches trom theſe, 
hence were many. of the Names among tae Anci- 
ents derived, as Suills, Bubucks, Porcians, as Fineſtela 
tells us. 

Queſt. 4.2: Why do they uſe the Temple of Saturn 
for a Chamber of Publich, Treaſury as alſs 'an Office 
of Record far Contra8s? 


\ 
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Sol. Is not this rhe'reaſon ? becauſethar ſaying 
hath obtained Credit,viz. that there was no Ave 
rice or Injuſtice among Men, while $4:u#n rald, BW 
bur Faith and Righteeufneſs? Or was it, that 
God prelided over the Fruits of the Field and rec 
Husbandry ? For the' Sicle fignifyed- as much, | 
and not as-Antimachas was pertwaded and wrote Pr 
with Heſtod,. * 


of 

With Crooked Falk Saturn 'gainſt Hewvens fought, Bc 
Cut off his Fathers privities, Foul boxt. Py 
| 15 


Money is produced from plenty of Fruit, ani WW Y 
the vent of them, therefore they make Satwn C01 
the Author and Preſerver of Tranquiliry. That E) 
which conhrms this is, that the Convennons H 


afſembled every Ninth day in the Marker ple i ® 


(which they call Nundine Markets) they reckon WU 4 
facred to Saturn, becauſe the excellency cf Fruit bia 
gave the firlt occafion of buying and felling ? Or do 


was theſe things far. fetcht: The firſt that on il *” 
trived this Saturrine Chamber of Bank, was Vs. of 
P«blicola upon the ſuppreſſion of Kings,being per- 
fixzded that it was a ſtrong place perfpicuous, and 
not ealily undermined by Treachery. 

Quelt. 4.3. Wherefore did the Embaſſadors frm Wl \* 
whence/cever they came to Rome, go to Saturn's 
Temp!/s, and there had their names recorded before 
the Chamberliains ? | | þ. 


Sel. Was this the cauſe that being Samrn Was Lk 
a Foreigner therefore he much rejoyced in Strat w 
grs? Or is this better reſolved by Hiſtory, At 7 


cientfy (as it ſeems) the Queſtors ſent enter- ' 
tainment to the Embailadors, (they called the gr 
preſents Lautcia) they rook care alſo-of the” Sick 
and buxicd their dead qur of their publick a 
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but now of hre becauſt:of- he-mulrirude of Em- 
baſſadors that come,thatExpence isfeft off,yer ir tc> 
mains till m uſe to/ bring the Embaiſadons.uhro 
the Chamberlains, that their Names might be 
recorded. | 

* Queſt. 44. by vs it or larhful for Jupiters. 
Prieſts to ſiveay ? 

Sel-1s not 'the reafon thar an Oath is a kind 
of Teſt impoſed on g/:-Free . People , but the 
Body and Mind of a Prie. ought to be tree from 
impoſition ?: Or Ts it hotaunlikely that he will be 
disbelieved i ſmaller Matters, who is truſted 
with Divine and greater ? 'Or is it that every Oath 
concludes with an Execration of Perjury, and an 
Execration is- a feartul and grievous thing. 
Hence neither is it thought fit that Prieſts 
ſhould curfe others, wherefore the Priefteſs at 
Athens was eotrimended for refuling to curſe Alci- 
biades, when the common People required her to 
do it, for ſhe" ſaid, I am a Votary, not 4 Cm/ing 
Prieſteſs. Or is it that the-danger of Perjury is 
of a publick Nature ? Ita Religious perſon ſwears 
ing, be' perjured, who prelides in offering up 
Sacrifices'6n the behalf of the City. 

Queſt. A.5. Phy s it that in ſolerin Feaſts of 
Venereals , hey let Hint run ſo freely out of the 
Temple of Venus? 9 

Sol. Is this the reaſ@"i (as ſome ſay; that Me- 
zentius the Etrurian General ſent to. make a 
League with nes, upon the condition that he 
might have a Yearly "Fribute of Wine, #Eneas 
refulirigy Mezentius engaged to the Errurians, that 
he would rake the Wine by force of Arms and 
give it to them, Aneas hearing of his promiſe 
devored his Wine to the Gods,and after the V ifto- 
ry he- gathered in the Vintage, and powred 
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it forth before the 'Temple of Yenus. /., Or is thi 
a teaching » ceremony, that we ſhould Feaſt with 
Sobriety and not Excefs, as it the Gods wete bey 
ter pleaſed with the Spillers of Wine,then with the 
Drinkers of it ? 

Queſt. 4.6. M/hcrefore. mould the Ancients bav: 
the Temple of Horta to land always open? 

$21. Is this the reaſon: {as Antiſtes Labeo hath 
told us)that Hortari {1gnifies to quicken one to an 

ACtion, and that Horts is ſuch a Goddeſs as Ex- 
horts, and Excites to: good thiRgs, they ſuppoſe 
therefore that ſhe ought always to be in bulinek, 
never procraſtinate therefore not to be ſhut upar 
lockr? Or is it rather as now they call her Hors 
(the firſt Syllable pronounced long) as a kind df 
an active and buhe Goddeſs, being very circum- 
{ſpect and careful, and they were of opinion that 
ſhe was never lazy or indeed of humane affairs 
Or 1s it that this isa Greek name, as many others 
of them be, and fſignihes a Goddeſs that a 
ways overſees and inſpects Aﬀairs, and therefore 
her 'T'emples is always open as one that never 
{lumbers nor ileeps? But it Labeo deduceth Herd 
aright [rom Hortari, conſider whether Orator may 
not rather be ſaid to be derived from thence, who 
being an Exhorting and Exciting perſon is a Coun- 
ſeiler or Leader of the Common people, and nat 
from agg Imprecation, and & 9 a Prayer asſome 
ſay. | | | 

Queſt. 47. #/by did Romulus build. the Temple 
ef Vulcan without the City? 

Sol. What if it were by reaſon of that Fabled 
grudge which Vulcan had again(t Mars for the ſake 
of Venus, Romulus" being, reputed. the San of Mare, 
would not make Vuican a cohabinant / of-rthe ſame 


Houſe pr City with him e Or this may-be-a filly 


 realony 
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Vol.II. The RowanOueſt#ns. 
reaſon for that Temple was ar firſt builrby Renwlus 
for a Senate Houſe, and a Privy-Counſelfor him 
to conſult State Aﬀairs' together: with Tatiusgwhere 
they 'might be retired with the Senators,-and fit 
in conſultation about matters quietly, -wirhout 
interruption from.the Mulritude ? Or was it that 
Rome was formerly. in danger of being burnt from 
Heaven,: he thought good to adore that God, 
but place his habitation without the City ? 

Queſt. 4.8. Wherefore did they (m the Feaſts 
called Confalia) put Garlands on the” Horſes and Aſſes, * 
and take them off from all work ? ; 

Sol. Was it not becauſe- they celebrated that 
Fealt to Neptune, the Cavaleir | who was there- 
fore called Conſus] and the Aſs takes part and 
ſhare with the Horſe, in his reſt from labour ? 
Or was it thus, that after Navigation came in 
and Traffick by Sea, there ſucceeded a kind of 
caſe and leaſure to theCartle, in ſome kind or other? 

Quelt. 49. Mherefore was it a cuſtom among the 
Cuftlidates for Magiſtracy to preſent themſelves in their 
Shirts without Coats, as Cato tells us ? 

Sol. 49. Was it -nor that they ſhould not 
carry Money 1n their boſoms to buy Votes with ? 
Or is it that they preferred no Man as fit for 
the Magiſtracy, for the fake of his Birth, Riches 
or Honours, but for his Wounds and Cicatrices, 
and that theſe might be viſible to them thar 
came about them , they came without upper 
Cloaths to their Elections? Or as by Courteous 
Behaviour, Supplication and Submiſſion, ſo by 
humbling themſelves in nakedneſs, they gained 
on the afteftions of the common People. 

Queſts 50. Why did the Flamen Dialis [Jupiters 
Prieft ] when hisMWife dyed,lay down his Prieftly dignity, 
# Teyus zells us ? | 
Y Soh 


Sol. \ Is: it not for | thisreaſon, becauſe he that 


Marries a Wife and looſes her after Marriape, 


is more: unfortunate then: he that never took 
a Wife, tor: the Family of 'a- Married ' Manik 
compleated, but the Family o: him that..is Max. 
ried and looſeth his Wife, is not only incompleat 
but mutilated? Or becauſe the Wite joys with 
the Husband in conſecration, as there are" tmahy 
ſacred Rites that ought not to be performed wn- 
leſs the Wife be preſent,but to Marry another/im- 
mediately after he hath loſt the former Wites 
not perhaps eaſie to do ; and beſides its. nor:con- 
venient.. Hence it was not lawful formerly to pur 
away a Wife, nor 1s it at this preſent lawful, un- 
lefs it was that Domitian in-our remembrance, be- 
ing. petittoned, granted it to one. The Prieſt 
were preſent ar rhe diſſolution of Marriage,doing 
many terrible, ſtrange and unquorh Actions, but 
thou will wonder leſs, if thou art informed by 
Hiſtory that when one of the Cenfors dyed, / his 


Partner was required to Jay down his pace, 


when Livius Druſns dyed KEmilins Scaurus his. Col- 
league would not abandon his Government before 
one of the Tribunes of, the People, conminted 
him to Priſon. 

Quelt. 51. hy was « Dog ſet before the Lares, 
which they properly called Prazitnes, bat the Lare 
themſelves were covered with Dogs Shin ? 

Sol, Was it that Preſtites were they that pre 
ſided , and its fit that Preſidents. ſhould be 
Keepers, and ſhould be frightful to ſtrangers(as 
Dogs are) but mild and gentle to thoſe of theFami- 
ly 2 Or rather what fomeRoman: aflert,and as fome 
Philoſophers who follow Chrifippus, are of  opi- 
nivn that evil Spirits wander up and downy. whish 
the Gods do uſe as publick Executioners of _ 
J 
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ly and wicked Men,' ſo the Laves area Certain fort 


of furious and revengeful Dzmons,that are obler- 
vators of Mens Lives and Famthies, -and are hete 


cloarthed with Dogs Skins, and have:a Dog fit- 
ting by them, as being ſagacious to hunt upon 
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about his Neck, whizh they call Bulla 


the Foot, and to profecute wicked Meri. 

Queſt. 52. M#/hy do they Sacrifice 'a Dog to the 
Ghoſt called Geneta, and pray that, no home born 
ſhould deſcend mild ?. | or a Milk Sop. ] 

$1, Is the Reaſon that Genera 18 a Dzmon 
that is imployed about the Generation and Pur- 
gation-of corruptible things ? For this word (ig- 
nifies a certain Flux and Generation ; or a Birth 
ifuing forth ; for asthe Greeks do ſacrifice a Dog 
to Heeata, ſo the Romans to Geneta On the behalf 
oft the Natives; moreover Socrates faith thar 
the Argives do facrifice a. Dog to Elionia [ Lucina | 
to procure a facility of delivery; but whar it the 
Prayer be not made for Men but for Dogs pup- 
pyed at home, that none of them ſhould be of 
a Sheepiſh nature, for Dogs ought: - to be 
curriſh and fierce? Oris it that they that are de- 
ceaſed are meek and wily ? Hence fpeaking 
Myſtically at the beginning, rhey'{1gnihe their 
delires, that no Home-born' ſhoald dye, neither 
ought this to ſeem ſtrange which 4+ifozle hath 
wrote in the account that he gives of the Con- 
tederacies of the Areadians with the Lacedemonians, 
i.e. that none of the Tageates ſhould be rendred 


placed upon the account of the Lacedemonians, i.e, 


that none ſhould 'be flain. 

Queſt. 53. Py is it, thas to this very day 
winle they AR the Plays at the Capital, they ſet Sardi- 
mans to Sail by a Cryer, and a certain old Man in 


thay of derifien, goes before carrying a Childs banuble 
Sol. 
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.: Sol Was it becauſe. a People 'of the Tuſeai th 
called Vegents,maintained aFight:a long time with M 


Romulus, and.: he ' took this Giry . laſt 'of all, and 
expoſed them and their King to Sale by an out: k 
cry, upbraiding. him with his -madneſs and folly, 

for that Lydians were Tuſcans at firſt, and Sard 
was the \Metropolss of -the Lydians, {o that they ſet ba 
the Vejents to Sale under the Name of Sardinians, 


and to this day they keep up the Cuſtom in a way \ 

of Paſtime. | , 
Queſt. 54. hy do they call the Fleſh Marks { 

Macellum | 3. e. the Shambles. | 
Sol. Was it not by corrupting the word wayw 

e3s a Cook, ſo are many other words, as cuſtom 

hath- prevailed, for C and G are[K and T] are 


nigh a kin to one another, and © G came more 
lately into uſe, being inſerted among other Let- 
ters by Sp. Carbilous, and now by liſpers and by 
reaſon of a -ſtammering Speech, L is pronounced 
inſtead of R. Or this matter may be made clear 
by a Story, It's reported that at Rowe there was a 
{tout Man a Robber, whu had robbed many, 
and being taken, with much difficulty, was 
brought to condign puniſhment, his Name was 
Macellus , out of whoſe riches a publick Meat 
Market was builr, which bare his Name ? 

Queſt. 55. Why are the Minſtrils allowed to go 
about the City on the Ides of January, wearing We- 
mens Apparely 

Sel. ls it forthisreaſon to be rehearſed? Theſe 
fort of Men (as it ſeems) had great Priviledges 
accruing to them from the Grant of King Numa, 
by reaſon of his godly Devotion, which things af- 
terward being taken from them,when the Decem 
Viri managed the Government, they forſook the 
City, whereupon there was a ſearch made. for 
* them, 
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them, and ornie , of the Prieſts. offering Sacrifice 
without Muſck, made a fuperſtitious-Scruplepf 
ſo doing, and when they returned not upon Iayr 
zation, but led their: Lives on the, River Tburs 
A certain Freeman-zold the. Magiſtrates privately; 
that he would undertake to bring them; and pro» 
viding a plentitul Fealt, as it he were. t9 Sacrifice; 
to the Gods, he invited the, Minſtrels, where was 
Women kind preſent alſo, with whom they revell'd 
all night-ſporting and:dancing,there on.a ſuddain 
2 Man began a Speech and being. ſurprized with's 
fright as 7 his Patton/ had-come in upon him, per- 
ſwaded: the' Pipers to ! aſcend the Carevgns . that 
were covered all over with Skins, ſaying hewould, 
carry them; backt@.Dbur, but this whole: bulineſs 
was but. a -T repay ; $or-he wheeling about, the 
Caravan, and they. perceiving nothing by reaſon 
of Wing and Darknels,he wery cunniogly brought 
them all'into. Remwe,'by, the moming'z' molt ;.of 
them by. zepſon {'of the Night © revel, and ww 
that, they ,Wers-iN; ——_ to O_—_ 
8g pre- 


flowred Womens. Robes, ;-- whe 
vailed; upon by-the ry hag andj reconciled, 
it was-.decreed;;.that, they ſhould tramt,, through 
the City, onthat day,thabited after this manner, 
Quelt. 5.6: H#hy: are. chey of Opingyn thas, Mat- 
trons that fir#t built. the \Temple of ook and at 
this day they worſhip her moſt : P, ori dl 
Sol; There is, 9; certain Tradition,;# 
the Women were. prohibited the uſe of Chariots 
drawn by a Yoke, of.Oxen, they conſpired to- 
gether , not to; be. got. with Child, and, breed 
Chiles, and in this manner to be reyenged on- 


their Husbands, until. they had;revoked the De- 


cree, and gratifyed them , which , being done. 
Children were begot, and the \Vomen becoming 


good 


at when 
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good: Brabders; | and very frunfel, 2buile the 'Fenj 
ple-of Carmienra; ' "Some ſay that Carers was 
Evimders Mother, ''and goitig * Into 1140p: was called 
Themis ;' bur as * fone fiy | Niceſtr a4, who: whit 
the ſang: forth Oracles in Vetſe' was cdlle# Dh 
menta by the Latijes; for the Words'of the Verſe 
they call Carmma ** There ave forne opiniated that 
Carmenta Was a Deſtiny;' therefore the Matromy 
Acrifice ts her, the Frymology of the Word 5 
cxrens mente [one beſides hers * 19F) by reaſon of 
divine raptures ; " hence 'Carnichta had' not her 
Name from Exrmine,bur rather” Was called ſo wpon 
thisacoottar; being RE the ſang her Orntle 
i Vee! 2 Qt «12% |, 03 JW 

- Queſt? $7: Phat 's hdr Riots ahi" the 
Women \ſachifice"'t Runtitig He; on ag ww Mel 
fentifully "1 the Sacrsficer, bat fe 

: Sol. Bi Þeenvſe the" Lawns onll's Breaſt Ran 
id thit Tivethey fay is called" Ruminaley; under 
which Liga drew forth her Breet to Remulis,even 
as we callth6ſe Womeri'thar'bring'\tp Children 
with MiRk, Netilie, fromthe Breaſt | Brea®"Wov- 
men. ]*S#" i Biupnd who waa wer Nurſe; ary 
Nark;'and'+a School Miftrifs did not: peri 
Wii, asBeing hurtful tothe Infants; ), 203 

One" #9 PP) by do they nll ome Senators Taeres 
confertpt, #7 others they call vply Patreg2 1) 

Sol. Is nor this the reafbrr, that hoſe rhavivent 
ft "cafiffiraited' by Romlus? they called Pitres 
and Patrl, # 3+ bein g Gentlernett and'conld/ſhew 
their Pedt8ree, 'bur thoſe that 'were Elected after” 
ward fro among the corfimonalty, they: calle? 
Patres evhſeripeF® ' 

Quetf. '5g: hy wat EY He: 
cules and the Mſer? | Coe 


Sol 


We, 
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Sol. Was it becauſe Hereules taught Letters firſt 
to Evanders People, as Fuba tells us? and it was 
eſtcemed a: venereal - Action of” thoſe thar taught 
their F riends and Relations : It was: but of late 
that they begani-40- 4cach for hire. 'The firſt 

r.opened} a. Gnagainar- Shcool was Sp. Caroilius 
a free Man of Careil, the firſt thab ivorced his 
Wike, 

Queſt. 60. Wh at's the, mam hae Here 
les's two Altars, the Wgmgen do athoa 449d or taſte of 
the things offered on the. greater ? | 

$ol.. Is. it ngt. becauſe Carmentas Women come 
n&xt after thoſe Sacrifices, ang, the race: of the 
Pejnaris kucceeds , Hence they: are .raifed from 
their Fealts , others coming in, the -places \ are 
called Pinariz ? Or isit upon the.dccaunt. of that 
fabulous Stqry ak ah& Coat and: Dejanara ? 

Queſk. 6-1. What is the reqfon that: itsforbidden 
to. mention, enquire;  affers ore name: the clnef Tutelary 
and Guardian God, of Roniembedber AMale:or Female ? 
Which prohubigion they confirys with:a ſuperſtitious Tra- 
dition, reportiug that, alerius'Suranus periſhed miſc- 
rab(y, fax pegs: Fat name 2 1. 

Sa. :Is this the reaſon (as fome\ Rp Hiſtories 
1ellaus)chat there, being [certain kindsiat\Evocations 
and Enchantaents, with which: they think their 
Gods may be invited aus by thew Entmies,to go a» 
way. ad dwellywith them, theyiteared leſt. this 
miſchief ſhould; betal: thera: ran others A as: rhe 
Tyrians arc ſaid,.therefore ta. bind-faſt-their Ima- 
ges with Cards;; but' 'others when they will 
lend any, of them to waſhing or pugitying, they 
require Sureties from their return1;: fa: thar the 
Remaxs.reakoned. they. had their Gad«in-molt [>fc 
and > ſ6gure Cuſtody ,,' he: being waexpreſſible and 
uuknoge ? Or is itas Hoer hath verified 2 

> The 
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The Earth all Gods in "common beoe. 


As Mendo worſhip and* reverence ill G6 ha 
have the | Earth'm common; ſo the Ancient Re 
mans Obſcuredthe Lord of Salvation, requiring 
that not only:this but all Gods ſhould te Feyeren: 
ced: by the Citizens. 

Queſt 62. Mhy among them that are called F& 
cials (in Greek: heres, © the Aſh- beavers, "Be that 
was named Peter Patratus mat acounted the chiefeſt? 
But this muſt be one who hath his Father lromg, and 
-Children'of bis own, and he hath even at this time a 
certain priviledge and truft ; for the Prators commit 
#0 thoſe Mens ttuft' the Perſons of ſuch, who by reaſon 
of comline(s and beauty, ſtand ih "need of an exact and 
chaſt GuardiarſÞip ? | 

Sol. Is:this the reaſon, hin they miaſk be ſach 
whoſe Children reverence them and they-reve- 
rence their Parents ? Or doth the name ir "ſelf 
Juggeſt a-real&n? For Patratmm will have a thing 
to be canipleat and tmiſhed;' for: ke whoſe lot't 3 
to be a Father whillt 'kis Father liveth, as ir were 
perfeCter then others. "OF g4t that he ought to be 
Overſeer of -Qaths and Peave, and according to 
Hemer, muſt-ſee: before and behind : He isfathan 
one eſpecially who hath a*'S6n-for whom he Con: 
ſults; and; 'Farher with whom he may Conult.- 

Queſt. 6:3. 'WWhy is he that 35 called Rex Sacrorum 
(who is King: of Prieſts) forbid both to rake uporr him 
the Cit Goveriwent,vr make 'an Oration'to the People ? 

Sol. 'W as'ir, that of old the Kings did pertorm 
the malti and greateſt ſacred rites, and they offer- 
ed Sacnificts, together with the Prieſts; but when 
they kept::not within the bounds of Moderation, 
and became:proud and infolent, moſt of the' Gre- 
cians depriving"them of their Authority, \atid1cft 

to 
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to them only this part of their Office to Sacrifice 
to the Gods, but the Romans caſting out Kings alto» 
gether,gave the charge of the Sacrifice to another, 
enjoyning him neither to meddle with Govern- 
ment nor Preach to the People, fo that they'only 
allow him to conſult abour the Sacrifices; and ma- 
nage a Kingdom on the behalf of theGods. Hence 
there being a certain Sacrifice kept by tradition in 
the Marker place, near the Comitia, which as 
ſoon as the King | 5. e. the chief Prieſt ] hath offer- 
ed, he immediately withdraws himſelt by flight 
our of the Market place. | 

Queſt. 64. hy do they .not ſuffer the Table to 
be quite voided when its taken away, but will have 
omething always to remain upon it ? 

Sol, What if it be that they would intimate, 
that ſomething of our preſent enjoyments, ſhould , 
be left forthe future,and that to day we ſhould be 


mindful of ro morrow ? Or that they reckon. ir 


a piece of Manners, to repreſs and reſtrain the 
lppetite in our preſent fruitions, for they 
<6 deſire abſent things, who are accuſtomed 
o abſtain from thoſe that are preſent, or 
as it a Cuſtom of Courtelie towards houſhold 
dervants? For they do not love ſo much to 
ake, as to partake, deeming that they hold a 
ind of Communion wich their Maſters at the 
lable. Oris it, that of ſacred things norhing 
uphe to be lighted as empty ? For the Table 
2 facred thing. | | 

Queſt. 6 5. Why doth not a Man he at faſt 
th by Bride while its Light, but when it is 
" 

Sol. Is it tot for modeſty fake; for at the firſt 
ngreſs he looks upon her as a ſtranger to 
Im ? Or is it that he may be inured to go in'o 

*, his 
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his own Wife with Modeſty 2 Or as Soon hath 
wrote, let the Spouſe go into the Bed-Chamber 
knawing a Quince, that the firſt Salutation be 
not harſh and ungrateful. So the Roman Lay: 
giver ſaith, if there be any thing abſurd and up 
pleaſant in the Body, he ſhould hide it, or becauſe 
Infamy attends unlawful uſe of Venery, therefore 
the lawful ſhould have certain {1gns of Modeſty at 
tending it. | 

Quelt. 66. Mhy was- one of the Horſt-race round; 
called Flaminina ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe when Flammius, one of the 
Ancients, beſtowed a Field on the City, * they 
employed its revenue oa the Horle-races, and 
with the overplus Money they repaired the way 
which they call Flaminina. 

Queſt, 67. Hy do they call the Rod:-bearen 
Littors ? , 

Sel. Is this the reaſon, Becauſe theſe Men 
were wont to bind deſperate Bullies, and they 
followed Remmlus carrying thongs in their Boſoms 
The vulgar Romans ſay Alligare to bind, when 
the raore refined in Speech fay. Ligare. Or 1snov 
C inſerted, when tormerly they called them L- 
zores, being Liturgi, Miniſters for publick Service 
for aiToy until this day is writ for publick, in ms 
ny cf the Grecian Laws which ſcarce any 1s ig 
norant of. 

Quelit. 68. M/;y do the Luperci Saerifice 4 De! 
The Luperci are they that run up and down naked it 
the Lupercal Pl:ys, with ſmall Breecbes on, and flaſh 
all that they meet with «a Whip ? 

$:1. Is it-not becauſe theſe Feats are done fur 
the purification of the City, and they call tc 
Month February, and indeed the very day Febru 


and Febraris, 'on which they are Wont [0 Way 
v t 
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with Thongs, the word fignifying to cleanſe. 
And to ſpeak the truth, all che Grecians have 
uſed, and ſome do uſe to this very day a flain 
Dog for an Expiatory Sacrifice, and among other 
Sacrifices of Purification, they offer Whelps to 
Hecata, and ſprinkle thoſe that neee cleanling, 
with the Puppies Blood, calling this kind of purt- 
fying Puppihcation : Or is it that Lupus is Lucks 
a Woot, and Luperca/s are Lyces, but a Dog 18 
at enmity with a Wolf, therefore is Sacrificed on 
the Lycan Feſtivals ? Or is it becauſe the Dogs do 
the MW bark ar, and perplex the Luperci as they ſcout a- 
hey MW bout the City 2 Or is it-that this Sacrifice is offer- 
and Wl &d to Pan? for Pan loves Dogs becauſe of his 
nay MW heards of Goats. . 
Quelt. 69. hy upon the Feſl tual called Septi- 
ver WW montium, did they obſerve to abfleain from the uſe of 
Chariots dratn by a Toak, of Oxen and even until now, 
View WY they that regard antiquity do fill abſtamn ? 
they Sol. "They do abſerve the Septimantium Feaſt, 
oms WM upon the addition of the ſevearh Hill ro the City, 
then WJ upon which it became Septicolis ſeven hilled Rome. 
nov Wl Or what if ir be fas ſome of the Romans con- 
LW jccture) becauſe the Parts of the City are nor as 
vic, MW yet every where connected? Or if this concert be 
mM nothing to the purpoſe, what it it be, that when 
s 1-MF the great work of building the City was Gniſhed, 
and they determined to ceaſe the increaſing of the 
City any further,they reſted themſelves,and reſted 
theCattle that bore a ſhare in the labour with them, 
and provided accordingly that they might partici- 
pate ofthe Holy day,by reſt from labour & Or was 
it that they would have all the Citizens always 
preſent for the ſolemnity and retura of a Feſtival, 
eſpecially that which was obſeryed in remem- 
brance of the compaCct uniting the Parts of the 
O 2 
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City, and that none ſhould deſert the City. for 
whoſe ſake the Feaſt is kept, they were not gl- 
lowed to uſe their Yoak-Chariots that day. 

Queſt. 70. Phy do they call thoſe Furciferi, 
which were convit of Thefts, or any other of thiſe 

Naviſh Crimes? | 

Sol. Was it this (which was an Argument of 
the ſeverity of the Ancients) whenever any con- 
victed his Servant of any Villany, he enjoyned 
him to carry the forked piece of Timber that 
is under the Cart [the Tongue of the Cart | and 
to go with it. through the next Villages and 
Neighbourhood to. be feen of all, that they might 
diſtruſt him and be aware of him for the future, 
this piece of Wood we call a Prop, the Roman 
call it Furca a Fork, hence he that carries it about 
is called Furcifer a Fork- bearer. 

Queſt. 7 1. Why do they bind Hay about the Hons 
of Oxen that are wont to puſh, that they may be ſhun- 
ned by him that meets them ? 

Sol. Is it that by reaſon of gormandizing and 
ſtuffing their Guts, Oxen, Aſſes, Horſes and Men 


become miſchievous , as Sophocles ſomewhete 


fanh, 


Like ful fed Cealt thou kickts up Heels, 
From ftuffed Wemb, Cheeks and full Meals. 


Therefore the Romans ſay that M. Craſſus had 
Hay about his Horns, for they that were turbu- 
lent Men to the Common-wealth, were wont to 
ſtand in awe of him as a revengeful Man, and 
one ſcarte to be medled with, although afterward 
it was ſaid again, that Ceſar had taken away 
Craſſus his Hey, being the firſt Man of the Re- 
publick that withſtood and affronted him. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 72. My would 'they have the Lant- 
homs of the South ſaying Priefts (which formerly © 
they called Auſpict , and now Augures) to be al- 
rays open at top, and no cover "to be put upon 
them ? | 

_ Sol. Is it this as the Pythagoreans do, who make 
little things Symbals of great matters, as forbid- 
ding to fit down upon a Buſhel, and to ſtir vp 
the fire with a Sword ; So that the Ancients uſed 
many enigmatical Ceremonies, eſpecially about 
their Prieſts, and ſuch was this of the Lanthorno, 
for the Lanthorn is like the Body encompaſſing 
the Soul, the Soul being the light within fide, * 
and the Underſtanding and Judgment ought to be 
always open and quick ſighted, and never to 
be ſhut up or blown out, and when the Winds 
blow, the Birds are nnſettled and do not afford 
ſound prognoſticks , by reaſon of their Wan- 
dring and Irregularity in flying, by this-uſage, 
therefore they teach that their Southſayers muſt 
not Prognoſticate when there are high Winds,but 
in ſtill and calm Weather , when' they can uſe 
tzeir open Lanthorns. 

Queſt. 7 24. Why were Prieſts that had Sores about 
them, forbid to uſe Divmation ? 

Sol. Ts not this the' reaſon? that its a ſignificant 
lign, that whilſt they. are employed abour divine 
Matters, they ought tiot to be in any pain; nor 
have any fore or paſſion in their Minds, but to 
be cheerful, ſincere, and without diſtraCtion ? 
Or it is but rational, if no Man may offer an 
Oblation, that” hath a Sore, nor uſe ſuch Birds 
tor Southſaying , that much more they them- 
ſelves ſheuld be free from theſe blemiſhes , 
and be clean,fincere and ſound,when they go about 


to inſpe&t divine _—_ for an Ulcer my 
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to. be a mutulation and defilement of the 
Body. Shea 
Queſt. 74. H/by did Servius Tullius build 
Temple of ſmall fortune, whith they call Brevis ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he wasof a mean Origj- 
nal, and in a low condition, being born of a eap- 
' tive Woman, and by Fortune came to be King 

of Reme ? Or did not that change of his con- 
dition maniteſt the greatneſs of his Fortune, 
rather then the ſmalneſs ? But Servius moſt 
of all of them ſeems to aſctibe divine influence 
tro Fortune, giving thereby - a reputation to all 
his Enterpriſes; For he did not only build the 
Temple of hopeful Fortune that averteth Evil, 
that. is mild, primogenial and maſculine : But 
there is a "Temple alſo of his own proper For- 
tuae, another of Fortune turning to him, another 
of hopeful Fortune, and the fourth of Virgin 
Fortune, and why ſhould any one mention any 
more Nameg? ſeeing there is a Temple alfo of 
enſnaring Fortune which they name Viſcata as it 
were en{naring us when we are as yet a far of 
and enforcing us upon buſineſs. Conſider alſo,and 
learn that a great Matter may be efteQed by a 
ſmall peice of Fortune, and it often falls out, 
whether a ſmall thing be dane or ner done, that 
oreat things are effefted by ſome, or do come to 
"naught: He built therefore a Temple of ſmall 
Foriune, tcaching us to take. care of our bulineſs, 
and not contemn the things - that happen by 
reaſon of their ſmallneſs, 

Queſt. 75. Mhy did they not «extinguiſh a Cat 

die, but ſuffered it te burn out of its own accord ? 
' Sol. Is this the -reafon ? That they adored it; 
23 being related, and akin to unquenchable ahd 
erernal Fire,” Or & it a ſignificant Ceremonyy. 
TTTETET RTE | % | that 
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that we are nat to kill and deftroy any animated 
Creature that is harmleſs, Fire being as i were 
an Animal ? For it both needs nouriſhment and 
moves it ſelf, and when its extinguiſh'd it makes 
a Noiſe as if it were then ſlain? Or doth this 
uſage inſtruct us, that we ought not to make 
waſte of Fire or Water, or any other neceſfary 
things that we have a ſuperabundance of, but 
ſuffer thoſe that have need ro ute them, leav- 
ing them-to others, when we our felves have no 
ule for them. 

Quelſt.76. Hy do they that would be preferred 6» 
fore others in Genility, tvear little Moons on their 
Shoes ? | 

Sol.Is this the reaſon (as Caſtor ſaith) that this is 
Symbol of the place of habitation, that is fai 
to be in the Moon, thar after death, Souls fhould 
have the Moon under their Fcet again ? Or was 
this a faſhion of renown among Families of 
greateſt Antiquity ? Who were the Arcadians of 
Evanders Poſterity, that were called Men before 
the Moon : or is it as many other cuſtoms, ſo 
this to put Men in Mind, who are lofty and 
high minded, of the murability of human Afﬀeairs 
to either {1de, ſetting the Moon before them as an 
Example, 


When firſt ſhe comes from dark, to light, 
Triming ber Face, becomes fair bright, 
Increaſing, till ſhe's full in ſight 

And then declines, leaves nougbt but night. 


Or was this for a Doctrine of Obedience to Au- 
thority, that they would have us not diſcontented 
under it, but as the Moon doth willingly obey 
her ſuperior and conform unto him , always 
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vamping after the Rays of the Sun (as Parmenide 
hath 3t) fo they that are Subjefts to any Prince, 
ſhould be contented with their lower Station, in 
the enjoyment of Power and Dignity derived 
from him. 

Queſt. 77. Why are they of an Opinion that 
the Tear # Jupiters, but the Menths belong to 
Juno? 

$o!. Is it becauſe Fupiter and Funo Reign over 
the inviſible Gods, but the Sun and Moan 
over the viſible? And the Sun it verily cauſeth 
the Year, and the Moon the Months, neither 
ought we to think that they are bare Images of 
them, but the Sun is very Fupiter materially, and 
the Moon very uno materially ; theretore they 
nzme Heras Funn, a Juveneſcendo the name lignþ 
fying a thing that is new or grows young, from 
the nature of the Moon, and they call her Ly- 
(ina, as it were bright, or ſhining, and they are 
of opinion that ſhe helps Women in their naty- 
ral Purgations, and Travelpains, whence is that of 
the Poet ; | | 


By Sea-green Pole beſet with Stars, 
By Moon that haſtens birth, —— 


For they ſuppoſe that Women have the eaſieſt 
Travel at the tull of the Moon. 

Cueſt. 78. hat 4 the realon that a Bird called 
Siniiter, in Sooth-ſaying 13 fortunate? 

Sol. What if this be not true 2 but the diale& 
deludes fo mary, for they render dexsvegy Sini- 
frum : Burt to permit a thing is ſincere, and they 
ſay ſme when they defire a thing to be permit- 
ted, therefore a Prognoſtick permitting an att 


on (being ſiniſteriym) the vulgar do! nngerſiact 
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and call amiſs ſniſtrum ? Or is it as Dionyſius ſaith ? 
When Aſcanius the Son of Aneas had pitched bat- 
tle againſt Mezentius, a flaſh of Lightning por- 
ived MW tending Victory . (as they Prognoſticated) -came 
on his left hand, and for the future they obſerved 
the MW it fo? or as ſome others ſay that this hapn<d to 
- to MW £ncas? Moreover the Thebans routing and con» 
quering their Enemies by the lefr Wing of the 
wer WM Army at Leu#ra, they continued in all Bartles to 
oon Ml give the left Wing the preheminence: Or is it 
ſeth MW rather as Fuba thinks? to thoſe that look toward 
her MW the Eaſt,the North part is on the left hahd, which 
s of MW verily ſome make the right hand and ſuperior 
and MW part of the World. Conlider whether the South- 
ney WM fayers do not as it were corroborate lets hand 
ni MW things, as the weaker by nature, and do intimare 
om MW as if they introduced a ſupyly of that dete&t of 
Lu- WW power that is in them? Orc is it that they think 
are MW that things Terreſtial and Mortal, ſtand directly 
tu- WM over againſt Heavenly and Divine things, and 
of MW do conjecture that the things which to us are on 
8 the left hand, the Gods ſend down from their 

right hand ? - 
Queſt. 79. Why was it lawful to bring the 
Bones of one that had triumphed (after he was dead 
and burnt) into the City, and lay them there , as 

it WW Pyrrhus che Liparzan hath told us? 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for the 
ed MW deceaſed? for they granted, that not only Gene- 
rals and other Eminent Perſons, but alſo their 
2 WU Off-Spring ſhould be buryed inthe Market place, 
i» WW according to Valerius and Fabricius, and they lay 
when the poſterity of theſe Perſons died, they 
- I were brought into the Market place, and a burn- 
ing Firebrand put under them, and immedi- 


ately taken away, uling the Honorary withour 
| envy, 
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envy, and to ratify it, as a thing only allowed 
them. | 
Queſt. 80. Hy did they that publickly Feaſted 
the Triumphers, humbly requeſt the Conſuls,- and þ 
Meſſengers ſent, did beſeech them not to cme to thei 


Supper ? 

Sol. Was it that it was neceſſary to pive the 
ſupream Place and moſt honourable Entertain. 
ment to the 'Triumpher, and wait upon hin 
home after Supper ? whereas the Confuls being 
Porn they might do ſuch things to none other 

ut they. 


Queſt. 81. Why did not the Tribune. of the 
People wear a Purple Garment, when as each of the 
ether Magiftrates' wore one * 


Sol. Whar if the Tribune is not a Magiſtrate 
at all? Neither hath Lictors , neither fitting in 
Tribunal did he determine Cauſes, neither dv 
they as the reſt enter upon their Office at 
the beginning of the Year, neither do they 
ceafe when a Dictator is choſen, but though they 
tranſlated all Magiſtratick Power to them- 
ſelves, yet they continue ſtill, beingy as ir were no 
Magſtrates, but holding another kind. of rank, 
a5 ſome Rhetoricians will not have a Prohibition 
to be Judicial proceeding, ſeeing it doth ſome- 
thing contrary to Judicial proceeding, for the one 
brings in an Action at Law, and. gives Judge- 
ment upon it, but the other Non-ſuits ir and 
difmilerh the cauſe : after the like manner they 
zre of opinion that T'ribuneſhip is rather a Curb 
tw Magiftracy, and that its an Order ſtanding in 
oppoſition to Government, rather theg a iece of 
Government it ſelf, for the Tribunes e and 
Authority is to withſtand the Magiſtrates Autho' 

rity, 
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riry, - even to curralize his Extravagant Power: 
May not a Man :telt-you theſe thiags and ſuch as 


theſe if he will uſe freeneſs of Speech ? -For. "Tic 


buneſhip takmg* its Original” trbm- "the P?ople; 
Popularity is its/ſtrong hold, and its*x great ting 
not to carry it 'above the reſt» of *the People, bur 
to be like the Cirrzens they have to do with, in 
Geſture, Habit and Dier. - State jnleed becomes 2 
Conſul and Prerorgbur as fof a "Fribune (a3 Gaius 
Curio faith) he muff be one thatevent' & trampled: 
upon, not grave in'Counrenar.ce nor difficult of 
Acceſs, nor harſh rv the Rabbſe, but more tra- 
Qavle to them then'to o: hers. Hence it was de- 
cieed that the 'I ribunes Doors ſhould riot be fhut 
but open Night and Day,as a Haven and place of 
Retuge for diltreficd People, and how much the 
more condefcending his outward deportment is, 
by fo mach th& more doth he increaſe in his 
Power, for they-dignifie him as one of pubtlick 
ule, and to be' reſorted to of 'all forts, even as an 
Altar,therefore by the reverence they give him, he 
is Sacred," Holy - and Inviolable ; and when he 
makes a Public Progreſs, its a Law that eve- 
ry ſhould cleanſe and purike the Body as 
cehiled. ; 


Queſt. $2; hy are the chief Officers de Cat» 
ried bound together with the Axes faſtned to 


them ? 


So/. What if ir be a Genificant Ceremony, 
to ſhew thar a Mupiſtrates anger ought not to be 
raſh and ungrounded 2 Or 1s it /that while the 
reds are leafurely' unloofmg, they make delibe- 
ration and delay” ih their Anger, 10' that often- 


times they: change their Sentence as'rs the Prmiſh- 


nem ? Now whereas ſome fort of Crimes are 


curable 


curable, ſome” -uncureable, the Rods corre the 
Corrigible,. but 'the Axes are to'cut off the In- 
corrigible. © | | 

. Queſt. $3.,4#hat 5s the reaſon that the Romang, 
when they were. informed that the Barbarians called 
Bleronienſes, .wcre ; about to Sacrifice. a Man to the 
Gods, ſent for their Magiſtrates pretending to puniſh 
them, but when they made it appear that they did it in 
obedience to acertain Law, they diſmiſſed them, but pre- 
hibited the like Aion for the future, when as thy 
themſelves not many , years preceding, buried two men 
aud two Women alive in the Beaſt Market, two of them 
were Greeks and two Gauls ? For it ſeems abſurd to 
this Fat themſelves, and yet to reprimand the Barda- 
rians as if they, had committed prophaneneſs ! 

Sol. What if this be the reaſon that they, 
reckoned it prophane to Sacrifice a Man ta,the 
Gods, but neceflary to the Dzmons ? Or were 
they of opinion that they that did ſuch things by 
Cuſtom or Law, ſinned ; but as for themſelves 
they did it being enjoyned to it by theSybils Books? 
For its reported that one Elvis a Virgin riding on 
Horſe-back, was ſtruck with lightning and caſt 
from her Horſe, and the Horſe found lying un- 
covered and. She naked, as if on ſer purpoſe her 
Coats had been turned up from her ſecret parts, 
alſo het Shooes, Rings, Head year all lay ſcattered 
up and down here and there, 'her Tongue alfo 
hanging out of her Mouth, infomuch that the 
Diviners declared, that it was an intollerable diſ- 
grace to the Holy Virgins , that it ſhould be' 
publiſhed, and that, ſome part of the abuſe did" 
touch the Cavaleirs., A ſervant of a certain Bare" 
barian Cavaleir informed, that three Veſtal Vir-" 
gins, Emilia, 'Liginia and Martia, about the ſame 
place weredefloured, and for a long time pgs 
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the Whores with ſome Men, among whom was 
Btetius the ſaid Informers Maſter,' the Virgins 
being convict were' puniſhed, the fa&t appearing 
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hainous, it was thought meet that+the Prieſt 
ſhould conſult the Bocks: of the Syb;jls : Where 
there were Oracles. found foretelling theſe things 
would come to paſs for miſchief ro-the Re-publick, 
and for the aver{zon of the impending calamity 
enjoyned them, to provide two Grecians and two 
Gauls, and bury them alive in that place, in or- 
der to the appealing ſome alien and foreign 
Dzmons. 

Queſt. 84. hy do they take the beginning of the 
day from the midnight ? 


Sol. Is the reaſon that the Common- weal had + 


a military conſtitution at the firſt? For many 
matters of concern were managed with Lamps 
by Night : Or did they make Sun-riſing the be- 
ginning of buſineſs, and the night tor preparation 


to it ; For men ought to come prepared to Acti- - 


on, and not be in 'preparation when they ſhould 
be doing, as Myſo is reported to have ſaid to Chyls 
the wiſe, when he was making a Fan in Win- 
ter. Or as the Noon-tide to many is the time for 
fniſhing publick and weighty Afﬀeairs, fo it ſeems 
meet to make midnight the beginning, which 
thing hath this confhrmation, that a Roman Go- 
vernour would make no League or Confedera- 
tion in the Afternoon. Or '1is it poſſible to take 
the beginning and end of the day from Sur-rifing 
to Sun- ſetting, as the vulgar meaſure the begin- 
ding of the day by ſence, to be the firſt appear- 
ance of the Sun, and take the firſt beginning of 
the night to be the compleat withdrawment from 
our fight ; whence we ſhall have no Equinocti- 
al, butthe night which we ſuppoſe comes neareſt 

in 
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in equality 49.the: day, thar will'be manifel} 
ſhorter then_ the. day bythe Diameter of 
Sun, Which, abſurdity the'! Mathemarticks goj 
about to {alye, baye dztermied, that where the 
Center of the Sun” toucherh | the Horizontal Cir. 
cle, there 10-he the true parting port between 
day and night, which indeed contradidts fence, 
for it will follow, that whilſt there is much light 
above the earth, yea the Sun jtluminating © of 
that. we will not. for all this conleſs it to be day, 
but that ir js yet night, whereas then it is hatd 
from the riling and ſetting of the Sun, to take the 
beginning of the day, by reafon of the foremen- 
tioned abſurdities,it remains totake the Zenith or 
the Nair tor the beginning, the laft is beſt, for the 
Suns courſe tram noon is by way of declination 
from us, but from midnight he rakes his cour: 
towards us, as Sun riſing comes on. 

Quelt. 8 5. Wherefore did they not in ancient 


. times ſuffer H/omen to grind, or play the Cooks ? 


Se, Happaly becauſe they remembred the Co 
venant that. tehey made with the Sabines ; for after 
they had rob'd them of their Daughters, and 
hghting many battles became reconciled, among 
aher Articles of agreement this was recorded, that 
a Wite was not to grind nor play the Cook for's 
Reman Husbaud. 

Queſt. $6. IFby do they not marry Wives in the 
Mouth of May * 

Sal, Is this the reaſon, becauſe My is between 
April and Fane, concerning which Months they 
have an opintanythat that is facre1 to Venus, this to 
Funo both of them being Nuptial Goddefles, they 
either take an opportunity a little before May, 0r 
tarry till it be:over ? Or is it that in this Mqnth 
they offer. the greateſt Expiatory Sacrifice, © for 


now 
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now they caſt the Images of Men from a Bridge 
into the River, formerly Men themſelves , 
moreover becauſe its by Law required that the 
Flaminica, the reputed Prieſteſs of ano ſhould be 
moſt ſowrly {ullen, during the time, neither to 
waſh or trim up her ſelf 2 Or-is it becauſe the 
yulgar Latines in this Month purifte themſelves 
for the dead ? And therefore perhaps they wor- 
ſhip Mercury in-this Month, and from Maja de- 
rives his Name : Or as ſome fay, Maius Elder, 
June as it were Junior Younger, taking its 
Name from younger Age? For Youth' is moſt 
ſuitable ro Matrimony, as Euripides hath faid, 


But old Age don't permit Cypreſs to joy 
For old Men always Venus doth annoy ;, 


Therefore they Marry not in May, but tarry 

till Zune, which is preſently after May. 
Queſt. 87. #/hy do they part the Hair of Wa- 
men when they are married with the point of a Spear? | 
Sol. Whar if it be a ſignikcant Ceremony, 
that they took their firſt Wives in Marriage by 
force of Arms and War? Or that they may 
inſtruct them , that they are to dwell with 
Husbands that are Souldiers and Warriers , 
that they ſhould put on ſuch Ornamental Atire 
that is:not Luxurious or Laſcivious ,' but plain, as 
even Licurzus commanded that all the Gates and 
tops of Houſes ſhould be built with Saw and 
Hatchet, and to uſe no other fort of Workmans 
Inſtrument about them, yea he rejected all Gaie- 
ty and Superfluity > Or doth this aCtion parabol- 
lically intimate divorce, as that Marriage can be 
diſſolved only by the Sword ? Or is it that moſt of 
theſe Nuptial Ceremonies are relating to or 
r 
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for a Spear is decreed facred to Fano, and moſt 
of her Statues are ſupported by a Spear,and-ſhe'ix 
Sirnamed the Luirirss Goddeſs, and a Spear of 
old was called Duiris, wherefore they Sirname 
Mars, Duirinus. 

Queſt. 88. My ds they call the ſtore that it laid 
out upon the publick Plays Lucar ? | 

Sol. Is it becauſe there are many other repo- 


ſtories for the Gods abour the City, which they 


call Luci Groves, and the revenue of thoſe they 
expend upon the ſaid Plays ? 

. Queſt. 89. Why do they call the Quirinalia the 
Feaſt of Fools? 

Sol. Was it becauſe they ſet apart that day for 
thoſe that were unacquainted with their own 
Tribes and Courts as Fuba faith? Or was it for 
them that did nor Sacrifice as the reſt did in the 
Fornicals, by reaſon of Buſineſs, or long Jour 
neys, or Ignorance, it was-allowed to them to 
folemnize thar Feaſt upon this day. 

Quelt. go. hat x the reaſon when there is 4 
Sacrifice to Hercules, they mention ne other God , 
and no Dog appears within the encloſure, as Varra 

faith ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon of their naming no other 
God, becauſe they are of opinion that Hercules 
was but a half God, and Evander built an Altar 
to him, and brought him a Sacrifice, whilſt he 
was yet here among Men? and of all Creatures 
he had moſt enmity to a Dog, for this Creature 
always held him hard to it, as did Cerberus, and 
that which moſt of all prejudiced him,was whenLi- 
 cymnius the Son of Aonus was {lain for a Dogs ſake, 
by the Hippocoondete, he- was neceffitated to take 
up the Cudgles, and as he loſt many others of his 
Friends, ſo his Brother Iphicler, | 
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cit to, dives about the Capital ? 


Ancient ſuſpicion ? for the potent ' Men would 
never leave calumniating Pablicols a moſt popular 
Man {yet the popularity ſuſpe&ting him) till he 
had pluckt down his Houſe, which ſeemed to havg 
over the the Market-place. 

Queſt. 9 2. Why dothey put on a Garland of Oaken 
Leaves on him that ſaves a Citizen in Battle ? | 

Sy. I it becaule irs cafe to find an Oak every 
where in the Military Expedition ? Or is it be- 
cauſe a/ Crown is facred to Jupiter and Fun; 
Wha in their opinioo are the City Guardians ? 
Or was it an” ancient; cuſtoms among the Arca- 
days, who arc ſomething a kin to the Oak ? 
For they repute thernſelyes the firſÞ Men pro- 
= of the Earth, as the Oak among the Vege- 
tables, 

Queſt. 93. Mo do they for the moſt part uſe 
Valtures for ſooth-ſaying ? | 

Sol. Was this the: reafan,, becauſe twelve 
Vultures appeared to. Remulus upon the building 
of Rome ? Or that of all Birds this is. leaſt tre- 
quent and unwanted? For its not ealie to 
meer- with young Yultures, bur they fly to- us 
unexpetedly from ſome remote Parts, there- 
fore the {ight of thens is Proteatous: Qr learned 
{Mikey this. from Hercules 2 If Herodorms ſpeak true, 

that Hercules vejoyetd moſt in the beginning of 
an-enterprize, at the ſight of a Vulture, being 
7 «ra 20 was the juſjeſt of all 


Birds 


Queſt. 91. - Hy was it unlamful for the Patri- 


Sol.:Was it becauſe M. Manizus whilft he dwelt 
there affected Arbityary Government > Upon 
whoſe account. the Farnily came under an Oath 
of Abjuration, rhat go Mawius ſhould: tor the Fu- 
ture bear the Name of Maras. - Or was this af 
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Birds of Prey ; for firſt he medles not with any 
living Creature , neither" doth he deſtroy-any 
thing that hath breath 1n it, as Eagles, Hawks and 
Owles do,” bus lives only upon dead Carcaſes, and 
_ next that he paſſerh by all ſuch of his kind (i. + 
Birds) for none ever faw a Vulture feeding on: 
Bird,as Eagles and Hawks, which do for the mof 
part purſte Birds, as themſelves be,and ſlay then 


even as Aſculus hath it. 


A Bird that Prey's on Birds how can't be clean: il 0* 


And verily this Bird is not pernicious to. Men, for 0" 
1t neither deſtroys Fruits nor Plants, nor is hun. Ml ©! 
ful any tame Animal. Moreover it it be (as the Ml 4" 
Egyprians fabulouſly pretend) that the whole kind *' 
of them is of the Female Sex, and that they Ml © 
conceive by the reception of the Eaſt wind invoi 
their Bodies,* as the Trees do by receiving the 
South, its moſt probable, that very certain and "* 
ſound Prognoſtick may be made from then '* 
whereas 'm other Birds (there being ſo many 
pines, flights and purſuirs about Copulation) De 
there are great diſturbances and uncertainties a-W P"* 
rending f ike 

Queſt. 94. For what reaſom # Fſculapius b 
Temple placed without the City ? 

Soft. Was it becauſe they reckoned it a wh 
ſomer kind of living without the City then wit 
in? For the Greeks have placed the Edikes 
belonging to Aſculapius , for the moſt partal 
clean and high places; or is it that they ſuppot 
that God was fctched from Epidaur, for Ajculsp 
us his Temple is not cloſe by the City, but's 
« great diſtance from it 2 Or is it, that by «L 
gon that went on ſhore our of a trireme Gall 
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into the Iſland, and diſappearing they think the 
God him ſelf intimated to them the place of build- 
ing his Temple ? | 

Quelt. 95. Why was it ordained that they who 
were cleanſed ſhould abſtain from Pulſe? | 
p So. Was it upon the ſame account that the 
0 Wl P>:bagoreansabominate Beans axwegs and teai8110 & 
a Ml (the ſinall Peaſe, be grey Peaſe) as being allied 
WY in name to avs and £85 [Oblivion or Hell | 
or was it becauſe they uſed Pulſe for the m-ſt 
part in their Compotations and Invocations of 
the Dead ? Or rather was it, becauſe they ſhould 
bring empty and ſlender Bodies to their Purthca- 
tions and Expiations? For Pulſe are windy 
and cauſe a great deal of Excrements that require 
Purging off. Or is. it becatſe they irritate Lea- 
chery, by reaſon of their flatuent and windy 
Nature ? 

Queſt: 96. Phy do they inflit no othcr Puniſh- 
ment on the Veſtial Virgins, when they are defiled, 
then burying them alive « Vo 25 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, becauſe they burn the 
Dead, 'but to bury her by Fire , who hath not 
preſerved ſacred the Divine Fire, would be unjuſt. 
Or was it that they judged it a wicked Aft, to 
cut off a. Perſon ſanctified by the greateſt cere- 
monial Purification, and to lay hands on a:holy 
Woman, and therefore they contrived a Machine 
forher to dye in of her ſelf, and let her down 
nto a .Vault made undes, ground, where was 
placed a, Candle burning,” alſo ſome Bread and 
Milk and "Water, and then the Den was covered 
with Earth on the top, neither by. this execrable 
manner of deyoting them, are they exem # from 
Dzmon Worſhip, bur. ro this day the Priefhs going 
to the place, perform Purgatory Rites: 

P 2 
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Queſt, 97. What is the ne that at ; th 
Horſe-race on. the Ides of December, the Lach 
Horſe that beats is ſacrificed as ſacred to Mars, an 
a certain Man cutting off his Tasl,brings it to a plac 
called Regina, and beſmears the Altar with the Blued 
of it, but for the Head, one party commg down from 
the way called ſacred, another from that called Saburn, 
do fight ? 

Sol. Whether was. it (as ſome ſay) they rec- 
koning, that Troy was, taken by a Horſe, they 
puniſh a Horſe, as being the 


Renorwed Trojan Race commxt with Latin Boy, 


Or isit becauſe a Horſe is a fierce, War-like and 
martial Beaſt, therefare they do Sacrihce to the 
Gods the things that are molt acceptable and ſi 

ble,and he thar Conquers is offered,becauſe vi 

and. Proweſs doth belong to that God, or rarher 
to ſtand in Bazzle is the work of God? And they 
that keep their ranks and files,do conquer thoſe that 
do Not. keep them, but fly, and ſwiltneſs of faot is 
puniſhed: as the page to Cowardiſe ; and .hereby 
it ſignificantly caught that there js no © (afety 10 
them that, run away. by 


. Queſt. 98. What he reaſon that the Cenſari 6 
entring upon their QAffice, do nothing before they have X 
Provaded Meat for the G09 Geeſe. , and = iſhed th - 
Statue 2. 


Sol. Is. this the reaſon, that they Fegin vid liri 
thoſe things that favour, of moſt tru ug Ru het 
ſuch things that want not much c rge and net 
trouble ? Or is it in grateful commemoration. * 
what theſe Creatures did of old, when the G, 
invaded Rome, and the Barbarign | ſealed, the Walk 
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of the Capitol by Night, the Geeſe were ſenſible - 
of it, when the Dogs were afſeep, they with 
their Gagling awaked the Watch 2 Or ſeeing the 
Cenſors are the Conſervers of ſach things as are 
of greateſt and moſt neceſſary concern, to over- 
ke and narrowly inſpect them, (v:z.) the publick 
Sacrifices, Lives, Manners and Diet of Men, 
& WW they preſently ſer before their Conſideration the * 
ys WW moſt vigilant Creature, and.by the Watchful- 
neſs of theſe, they inſtru the Citizens not ta 
diſregard or negleCt facred things. As for the 
poliſhing of the Statue its neceſſary for the Mi- 
nium (wherewith they of old cgloured the Statues) 
ſoon fades. 

Queſt. 99g. #hat is the reaſon that of other Priefts 
they defiaſe any one that 1s condemned or baniſhed, 
and ſubſtitute another in his room, but remive not the 
Angur from bis Priefthood ſo long as he lives, though 
be be convited of the preateſt Crimes ? they call them 
Augurs tho are employed in South-ſaying. 

Sal. Is the reaſon (as fome fay) that they will 
havenione to know the Myſteries of the Prieſts 
who is not a Prieſt ? Or that the Auguris bound 
by Oath to diſcover to none the Management of 
lacred things ; therefore they refuſe to abfolve 
him from his Oath, when he is reduced to a 
private capacity ? Or is it that an Augur 1s not a 
Title of Honor and Digfiity, but of Skill and 
Art? Tts therefore the like caſe to depoſe a Mu- 
\ I {itian from being a Muſitian, or a Phyſician from 
being a Phyſician, with that of prohibiting a Divi- 
ner from being a Divinerz Sceing they cannot take 
-  29ay his faculty,though they deprive him of the 
Ef Title. Moreover they do not ſubſticute Augurs, 
becauſe they will keep to the number of Augurs 
that were at the beginning. 

Ma Queſt. 
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Queſt. 100. What 1x the reaſon, that in th 
Ides of Auguſt (which at firſt they called the Sextil) 
all the Men and Maid Servants do Feaſt, but the We 
men make it moſt of their buſineſs to waſh and Pur; 
their Heads ? h 

Sol. Was it that King Servius about this day 
was born of a Captive Maid-Servant ? Hence 
the Servants have a vacation time from work, 
but to wrince the head, was a thing that took it 
Original from a Cuſtom of the Maid-Servants 
upon the account of the Feaſt, until they came 

to be Free-women. 

Queſt. 101. Hhy do they ſignific their Boys with 
Necklaces, which they call Bull ? 

Sol. What if this were for the honor of theWiye 
which were taken by force? For as many other 
things ſo this might be'one of the injunCtions lad 
on their poſterity : Or did they it in honour d 
Tarquins Manhood ? For i g reported of him, that 
whilſt he was but a Boy, being engaged in Bat 
tle againſt the Latinsz and Tuſcans , charging hi 
Enemies, fell from his Horſe, yer animating thoſe 
Romans which were engaged in the : charge, he 
Id them on couragioully ; the Enemies were 
put, to a remarkable rout, and 600H' lain; 
whereupon he had this Badg of Honour beſtow- 
ed upon him by his Father the King: Or wasit 
tat by. the Ancients,it was nejther leud nor diſho- 
1ourable to lye with beautiful Slaves (asnow the 
Comedies teſtifie,) but they * refolvedly abſtain 
from freeborn Servants, and leaſt by comung 
accidentally on naked Boys, they ſhould. igno- 
rantly tranſgreſs, the Free-boys wore this \mark 
of diſtintion ? Or was this a Phylactery of good 


Order, and after a manner a Curb of Inconti- 


nency, they being aſhamed to pretend to "_ 
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hood before they have. put off the badg of Chil- 
dren ? That -which they ſay who follow Varo'is 
not probable (viz-) That Boule þy the: rears is 
called Bolla, and this is put about Children 'az a 
teaching ſign . of good Counſel. But-confgder 
whether they do not wear it for the Moons fake ? 
For the viſible face of the” Moon when its halved 
is not ſpherical, 'its' Horned, and diſh like Cas Em 
pedocles potty as\ fo that part-which is the 
Subje&t of light." - '* y +1 RET 91 
Gueſt 10%.” Why do they name Boys at nine days 
old, Girls at eipbt ? STO BT 
Sol. Perhaps: its a natural 'reafon (vi2.) ''That 
Girls are forwarder,, for the Female grows up 
« WY 204 comes to fult ſtature and perfeQion before 
- WI tbe Male,bur thoy'take the days aft&the Seventh, 
1 WM becauſe the Seventy is darigerous" to” Infants, by 
{{ reaſon of the Navel-firing,” for with'many” ic 
l 
c 
s 
: 


falls off at Seven days old, and untillits fallen off, 

an Infant is more like a Plant then':an Animal. 

Or is 'it as the Pythagoreans reckon*('viz.) The 

ever” number of the Feminine, and the odd num- 

ber the Maſculine? For irs a fruitful number and 

excels the even in reſpedt of its ehmpofition. And 
| if theſe numbers be divided'into' thites,” the even 
' like a Female hath anempty'ſþace"in* the middle, 
the odd number always leaves 4*Segment to fill 
upithe middle, whereforc this hc tobe com- 
pared to the Male, that to the Female * Or' is it 
thus ? that of all numbers Niae-ig the firſt ſquared 
number -.made -of Three, which - is an odd and 
perfe&t number. . Bur Eight is the firſt Cube made 
of .;TI'wo an even number, whence a Male ought 
to be ſquare, ſuperexcelling and compleat ; bur 
a "Woman like a Cube conſtant, a good Houlc- 
wite, and no gadding Goſlip, "This qlſo may be 
P 4 added 
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added, that as eight is 2 Cube frotn the Rot 


T'wo, and riirie a Quadrat fromthe Root Three, 


fo the Female makes uſe Fe two Harhes, and The 
Males of three. 


Quelt. ,.103. Why do they call thoſe whoſe Father, 
are not knotn, ſpurious Children? . 


Sol. Is it not verily asthe Grecians ſuppoſe, and 
as rhe Rhetoricians ſay in. their determinations, ts 
becauſe that they are begot of ſome promiſcuous 
.and common. Sperm. But Spurius is found a- 
mong former Names, as Sexrns, Decimus, C 

neither do the Romans write all the Letters the 
Aſt Name, yt; eng Letter as T, for Titiur, L, o 
, Lucias,. M: for- Marcus, or with rwo Lerte 
Ti. tor Tiberins, Cn. for Cheus, Or with 


as Sex, for ; Seaxrusgand Ser.fotServiusand Spursus Fig 
thoſe that are written with'T'wo Letters, Sp. and 


_ with theſs Letters they write without Father, 
S. for foe, and P. for patre, which truly hath 
cauſed. ſorge miſtake when as Spurius and ſine pate 
_ are, writ with-the ſame Letters. Moreover we 
may 'meet with another. reaſon, but its more ab- 
 fard, They ſay that the Sabimes called the Pri- 
; vities 'of a Waman Spurius, therefore they call 
. him fo by, way, of reproach, who is born. of 
| Woman-ugmarried and uneſpouled. 


Queſt, 104. Why did they call Bacchus Pater 
| Liber : N - 

©" Sol." Was the reaſon eau: they inake likm 
as it were the Father of Tiberty to Tiplers ? For 
moſt Men become very audacious, atid' are fil 
le with roo much licentious prattle, by reaſon 
of too much drink ? Or is this it, that he hath 
ſipplied them with a Libamen a Drink-offering? 
Or is it as Alexander hath faid ?. that Bacchrs is called 
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euch: vids, from his having his aboad abvut Eleus 


thers a City of Betre, * 

Queſt. 150. Far-wbat cauſe mas it that otigh 
Holy-days, #t was not ar cite for Virgins to marry, 
but Widdaws did marry then ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as Varre ſairh) that Virgins 
forfooth are Married: we2ping, but Womer: with 
joyful glee? For peaple are to do nothing on a 
Holy-day with a heavy Hearr, nor by compulſion. 
Or rather is it becauſe its decerit for Virgins to 
Marry with--more then! a few preſet but for 
Widows to Marry with a great matiy prefent is 
undecent ?,\For the. firſt Marriage is zealouſly 
affected, the ſecond to be deprecated, yea they 
ire aſfiamed while their Grt Husband lives to 
Marry a ſecond Husband, -and when they dye 
they lament them. Hence they are. pleaſed 
more with. fikence theh' with Tumules and 'Pom- 
pous doings; 'the Feaſts roo do attract the. gene» 
rality of 'People 49 *themy that they cannot} be at 
lcafure for ſach Wedding {oleinnities. , Or was it 
that they that rab'd the Sabmes of their Daugh- 
ters thar were Virgins, on:: the Feaſt-day; raiſed 
thereby a War, and looked: therefore upd ;it as 
unlucky, ro Marry Virgins on Holy-days? 

Queſt. 105, hy ds the Romans warſt'p For- 
tuna Pramigenia Fortune fixſt: burn? : 

Sol Was. it becauſe: Serwrs being by fortune 
born of a Servant Maid, tame to rule:King in 
Rome with great, pleat 4 And this s the ſappo- 
ftion'of: moſt Romans, / /Qr' rather is it; that For- 
tune hath beſtowed on Rome its ſelf, its, very Ori- 
ginal and Birth? Or may not thismatter _ uire 
2 more-natural and Pha Gohical Reaſin: Even 
that. Fortune, informuch.chat things, that come by 
charice fall into an order among themſelves. 
Quelt, 
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Queſt.” 107. Phy do the Romans cal: Baochy 
his Artificers, Hiſtriones, Stage, Players?  .. 

Sol. Is it for the reaſon-which C!. Rufus tells us? 
For they ſay that in ancient time C. Sulpreius and 
Licinuus $tolo, being Conſals, the Peſtilence Ta 
ging” in Rome, all the AQtors upon” the | Stage 
were cut off, wherefore "upon the requeſt of the 
Romans, many and pood Artiſts came frotn'He 
truria, among whom he thar exceled in fatne, and 
had beenlongelt experienced on the publick Stages 
was called Hiſtrus, and from him they: named al 
the Stage-Players. - 

Queſt. 108. Mhy do nct Men Marry Homes 
that are near a hin? 

Sol. Is this the na; that they deſign by 
Marriage ro Augment their family concerns, and 
to procure many relations , by giving Wives to 
Strangers and —_ Wives our of other Fx 
milies?* Or do they fuſpe&t that the Contentio 
thit would bappen 'among Relations upon Mar- 
riage, would deſtroy \even natural rights ? Or 
is it, that conſidering 'that Wives by reaſon of 
weakneſs, ſtand in need of many helpers; they 
would not have near a Kin marry together, 
their own Kindred mipghr ſtand by them,:when 
their, Husbands wrong them ? E 

Queſt. 109.-Yhy s ;t-not lawful for the High 
Prieſt of Jupiter, which they call F lamen —_ to 
touch Meal or Leaven ? 

Sol.-Is it- becauſe Meal-is imperfoSisnd orude 
nouriſhment 2 For the Wheat neither: hath con- 
tinued what it was, neither is -it rmade- anto 
Bread as it muſt be, but it hath - loſt the faculty 
of Seed, and hath--not attained/-to_ uſeful 
neſs for Food. Wherefore the Poet hath named 

Meal, by a Metaphor; as.ic were Corn that » 
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ſpoiled! and deſtroyed by grinding Leaven, as 
its made by Corruption, ſo it corruptsthe Maſs 
that is mingled with, for its made thereby looſer 
and weaker, and fermentation is'a kind of Cor- 
ruption, which if it be over much, it makes the 


' Bread ſowr and ſpoils it. 


Queſt. r 10. Why is the ſame High-Prieft for- 
bid to touch raw fleſh ? 

Sol. Is it becapſe Cuſtom makes them . averſe 
enough to raw fleſh ? Or for the fame reaſon that 
makes them averſe to Meal, doth alſo make 
them averſe to Fleſh ; for its neither a living 
Creature, nor dreſt Food. Roaſting or boiling, 
being an alteration and change, it inverts its 
form ; but freſh and raw Fleſh offers not a pure 
and unpolluted object to the Eye, - but ſuch as 
is offenſive to the Eye, and like "that of a raw 
Wound. 

Quelſt.. 1 1 1. ##/by did they require the Prieſt to 
abſtain from a Dog and a Goat, neither to touch nor 
name them? 

Sol. Was it that they abominared the Laſcivi- 
ouſneſs and ſtink: of a Goat 2 Or thar they ſuf- 
pected it to be a diſeaſed Creature ? For it ſeems 
this Animal is more ſeiled' with the Falling-Sick- 
neſs then other Creatures? and* contagious to 
them that eat or touch ir, while it hath this 
Diſeaſe, they fay the | Cauſe is the ſtraitneſs of 
the Wind-pipes., often. intercepting the Breath, 
a ſign of which they-make the ſmallneſs. of their 
Voice'to be , for- it happens to Men' that are 
Epileprical, that they -utter a Voice ſounding 
much like the -bleat' of-a Goat, © Now ina Dog 
there may be leſs of -Laciviouſheſs and of an il! 
ſent, although ſome {ay that a Dog is not per- 
mitted to go into the High ſtreet of Arhens, no 
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not into the Ifland Delium, by reafon of their 
open coition, as it Kine, Swine and Horſes did 
uſe coition m Bed-Chatnbers,but not openly and 
lawleſly. They acknowledge the true reaſon to be, 
becauſe a Dog is a quarrelſom Creature, there 
fore they expel Dogs out of Santuaries and fx 
cred 'Temples, giving fafe acceſs to ſuppliants for 
refuge, wherefore it is very likely that the Prieſt 
of Fupiter being an animated ang ſacred Image 
granted for refuge to Petitioners and Suppliant, 
do baniſh or fright away none ; for which cauſe 
a Couch was fet for him in the Porch of the 
Houſe, and they that fell on their Knees before 
him, had indemnity from ſtripes as puniſhment 
that day, and if one in Fetters came and ad- 
dreſfed he was unlooſed,but bound Priſoners they 
brought not from abroad in at the Door, but 
ket them down from the Roof of- the Houſe, 
it would be therefore no advantage , that he 
ſhould carry himſelf ſo mi!d- and courteous, if 
there were a Dog at the Door, ſcaring and 
frighting them that Petition for SanCtuary : 
Neither did the Ancients at all repute this 
Creature clean for he is offered in Sacrihice to 
none of the Celeſtial Gods, but being ſent ts 
Hecata an infernal Goddefs;. at the three-crof 
way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in averting 
Calamities, and in Expiations. ' In Lacedemonia 
they cut Puppies im Pieces to Mars, that moſt 
cruel God. In Bztia publick expiation is made 
by paſſing: between the Parts of a Dog divided 
in twain. But'the Remans facrifice a Dog in the 


cleanſing Mofith, on the: Feaſt day of Purga- 


tory, which they call calia. Hence it was 
not, without cauſe to prohibit them, whoſe charge 
it 
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it was to worſhip the higheſt and holieſt God, 
from making a Dog familiar and'accuſtomed tg 
them- 

Queſt. 112. What is the reaſon that a Prieſt 
of Jupiter # forbid to touch an Toy, or to paſs 
mer thy wax, that is ovnſpeed with Vize- 
branches $ 

Sol, Is it not of the like Nature, as not to 
Fat in a Chariot, nor to fit upon a Pair of 
Scales, nor ſtep over Brooms? Not that the 
PythagoreansAdo dread and refrain from theſe 
things , but prohibit other things by theſe, 
WH for to go under a Vine hath reference to 
WH Wine, becauſe its not lawful for a Prieſt to 
| be drunk, fog, the Wine is above- the heads of 
thoſe that are drunk and they are depraved and 
debaſed thereby ; Whereas it is requiſite that 
they ſhould be above pleaſure and co it, 
but not be ſubdued by ir. As for 6 ou” it 
being upfruitful and uſeleſs ro Men as alfo in, 
frm and by reaſon of irs infirmity ſtandsin need - 
of other 'Frees to clime upon, though by its 
ſhaddow and fight of its eſs, it doth be- 
witch the Vulgar, what it they judge it. not 
convenient that a Diviner ſhould have any 
nfgnificant thing in his Houſe, and be perplex- 
ed with. that which. takes up greund', and is. 
pernicious to other Plants that bearsitup ? Hence 
lvy-is forbidden to the Celeſtial Prieſts, and. 
neither at Acbeus in, Funo's Sacrifices, nor at 
Thebes in thoſe belonging to Venus \, ' can any 
wild: Ivy be ſeen, though in Pharmagys and Bac- 
chayals (which - are Services for the molt paxt 
performed in the dark)-it- is to be found; Or 
ws. this a Symbal of the Projybiejon of mg 
a 
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and Sports of Bacchus > For Women that wer 
addicted to Bacchanal ſports, preſently ran to' the 
Ivy and pluckt it off, tearing it in pieices with 
their hands, and knawing it with their Mouths, 
ſo that they are not altogether to be disbe 
lieved, that fay ic hath an infatuating af 
 delirating Spirit in it , tranſporting and" beres. 
ving of the Senſes, and that alone by ir el 
it introduceth Drunkenneſs without Wine, to 
thoſe that have an eaſe inclination to Enths 
fiaſm. 

Queſt. «x 3. Why are not thoſe Prieſts allowed 
to take upon them or attempt civil Authority, but far 
honour ſake have « Liftor , a ſella curulis, as it 
were in ſome hind of retribution, that they are ex- 
cluded the Magiſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Greece 
the dignity of Prieſthood was equal with King 
ſhip, and therefore they deſigned not ordinary 
Perſons to be Prieſts ? Or rather becauſe they 
have therefore appointed Office employments, 
whereas the Charge of Kings is immethod- 
cal and indefinite, ir would nat be poſſible, if 
both fell our at the ſame time, that he ſhould 
be able to attend both, but muſt of neceflity 
neglect one (both: preſſing togerher upon him) 
ſomerimes neglect the worſhip of God, and 
ſomerimes injure the Subjects.: i'They that make 
inſpeCtian into civil Government, ſee that there 
is no leſs . neceſſity, then power attending the 
Adminiſtration... . For -the' Ruler of the P 
( whom Hippocrates. calls a Phyſitian )' doth ee 
weighty Matters, and hath to do with: weighty 
Matters, and from other Mens Calamities pto- 
cures his own. proper troubles, ſo they thought 

him 
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him not ſacred enough to Sacrifice to the 


Gods, and manage the Sacrifices, being preſent 
at the Condemnation and Execution of Citi- 
zens , and often of ſome of his own Kindred 
and Families , which thing, often happened to 
Brutus. 
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Plvarch's Morals : 
Vol. II. 


Greek Queſtions: 
Tranſlated into Engliſh by the ſawe hand. 


Queſt. 1, V J Ho are they at Epidaury 


called Conipodes and Ar- 
; rymi ? 

Sol. 'The Managers of the Aﬀairs the Com- 
mon-wealth were One hundred and eighty Men, 
out of theſe theyEleQed Senators,which they call'd 
Artzmi,the moſ$ Part of the Common-People were 
converſiaes Ia Husbandry, theſe they called Coni- 
podes, becauſe (as may be ſuppoſed) they were 
known by their dirty feet, when they came into 
the City. 

Queſt. 2. Phat Woman was that among the 
Cumans, called Onobartis ? 

Sol/This was one of theWomen taken in Adul- 
tery which they brought into the Market-place, 
and ſet her upon. a certain Stone to be ſeen of 
all, from ' thence they took her and ſet her on 
Aſs-back, and led her round about the Ciry , and 
afterwards ſet her up again upon the Stone, lead- 
ing the reſt of her life under diſgrace; her they 

galled 


Ga 
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called Onobatis [ the Woman that rode upon an 


AG] hence the abominated the Stone as unclean. 
There was: alſo a certain Magifttate among 
them, called Phylaftes | a Conſervator]- he that 
had this Office for the reſt of his time, kept the 
Priſon, but at the noEturnal Convention of the 
Senators, he came into the Counſel, and laying 
hands on the Kings led them forth, and detained 
them in Cuſtody until the Senate had determined 
concerning them, whether they had a&ted un- 
rghteouſly or no, who paſſed Sentence in pri- 
yate. 

Queſt. 3. ho are Hypocauſtria amomg the 
Solenſes ? 


Sol. They call the She-Prieſt of Kineree ſo, 
becauſe ſhe offers certain Sacrifices and Qblations 
for the averting of impending Calamities. 


Queſt. 4. 1/ho are the Amnemones among the 
Cnidians, and who is Apheſter ? 


Sol. The ſixty Men choſen for Prelates from 
among the Nobles, which they uſed for Chief-Ju- 
ſtices | Biſhops ] and Principle Counſellors for 
lite, in Matters of greateſt concern, they called 
Amnemones ( as a Man may ſuppoſe ) becauſe 
they were not accountable to any for what they 
ad, or verily (rather in my opinion) becauſe 
they were Men carrying much buſineſs in their 
Memories, and he that craved their Judgment 
Was called Apheſter. 

Queſt. 5. VVho were the Creſli among the Arca» 
dans and Lacedemonians ? 

Sol. When the Lacedemonians wete agreed with 
the Tegeats, they made a League with them, and 
ſet up a common Pillar at A/pheum, upon which 
this i5 written among other things, drive on! the 
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Meſſinians from your Borders, and make none « 
them Crefts, i. e. Good. Ariſtotle interpreting thiz 
faith, that none of the Tagears ought to be {la 
that endeavoured to bring aid to the Lacedemay. 
ans. 
' Queſt. 6. Z/bous Crithologus among the Opun 
tains ? 

Sol. The moſt of the Greeks did uſe Barly 
their ancient Sacrifices, when the Citney 
offered their firſt Fruits, now they called hin 
Crathologus, who prefided over the Sacrihces, and 
received the firſt Fruits. They had two Prielly 
one that had the chief charge of the Divine 
things, the other of Dzmonic affairs. 

Queſt, 7. het ſort of thin Clouds are the Pho 

jades ? 
- So. Showring Clouds which were carried up 
and down, for the moſt part they called Ploads 
as Theophraſtus hath faid expreſly in his founk 
Book of Meteors, whereas indeed the Plojadesare 
thoſe Clonds which have a confiſtency, and not þ 
moveable, but as to colour white, which difes 
ver a kindof different Matter, neither very W+z 
try nor very Windy. 

Queſt. 8. FYhbo #s Platychetas among Bev 
tians? 

Sol. They that had neighbouring Houſes , « 
bordering Fields,uſing the /Eotzck Dialeft, they al 
fo as ſuch who dwell neareft. I will add one fay- 
ing out of the Theſmophylachan Law,ſeeing there 
Mmany——bere it * Wanting. 2 

Quelt. 9. ho is be aniong the People of Deipht 
who called Holtoter * And why do they call.on 


the Months Byſuus ? I F 


Sol. They call the {lain Sacrifice Hefoter? whet 
te i [ve Holy oe] cred, There 
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fve of theſe Holy ones for Life, and theſe tran. 
at many things with the Prophets, and Sacri- 
hce together with rhem, ſuppoſing that they 
deſcended from Ducglion., The Month By: 
rerily as many think is the ſame with Phy/ins 
[natural ] for its in the beginning of the Spring, 
when moſt things do ſprout and put forth Buds z 
but this 1s not the true reaſon 5 For the De/phs do 
not uſe B. for Ph. (as the Macedonians , who ſay 
Biligpus , Balaerus and Beroniow for Phylippus , 
Phalacrus and Pheronica) but inſtead of P. they 
for the moſt part ſaying G&«]&y for @«/4vr, and 
Brgy for a1xggy,therefore Byſius tor Py/ius,becauſe 
in thar Month they enquire of and conſult their 
God Apollo, this is their genuine ang Country 
way of ſpeaking : for in that Month an Oracle 
s given forth, and they call that Week the Na- 
tivity of Apollo, an1 the Name is Polyphthonumn ; 
nor beczuſe of their BakingJa fort of Cakes call-d 
Pthojes,but becauſe then their Oraclz is full of An- 
lwers and Prophelies, for ic is but of late that 
Oraculous anſwers were given to the enquirer 
every Month. In former times Pythia gave an- 
[wers only once a Year, which was in this 
Month as Caliſthenes and Anaxauridas hath told 
us, 4 
Queſt. 10. What is Phyxemelum ? 
Sol, Its one of the finall Plants that creeps 
tpon the ground , upon whoſe Branches the 
Cattle treading, do hinder, hurt and ſpoil reir 
growth, where therefore they haye artained 
"T fome conſiderable bigneſs by growth, and eſcap- 
v1 &d the mjury of thoſe that uſe-to go over , 
YN ftcalled Phyxeme/um, of which Efculapius 13 \V it- 
neſs. 
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Queſt. 11. Who are the Apolpendoneti ? 

Sol. The Eretrienſes inhabited the Ifland 9 
Corcyra, but when Charicrates ſet Sail from Coring 
with a conſiderable ſtrength, and overcame them 
in Battle: The Eritrienſes took Shipping and 
filed to their Native Countrey, of which thing 
the Inhabitants of that Countrey having timely 
notice, gave them a repulſe , and by linging 
Szones at them impeded their Landing, now be- 
ing not able eitfeir to perſwade or force their 
way, ſeeing the Multitude was implacably bent 
2gainſt them, they failed into Thracia and took 
poſlcffion” of thar Country, where they fay Meth 
firſt inhabited, of whoſe Ofi-ſpring Orpheus was, 
the Ciry therefore they call Merhona, and of the 
neighbouring Inhabitants the Men are called 


' Apoſpendeneri, 5, e. They that were repulſed with 


Sling-ſtones. 
Queſt. 12. What was Charila among th 


 Deiphs? 


Sol. The Delphs ſelemnized three nonennial 
Feaſts, ſubſequent in order to each other, 
which they call one Seprerium, another Herois, 
2nd the third Charzla. The Septerzum repreſents 
by imitation the hght which Apollo had with Þy 
thon, and both his flight and-purſuit after the fight 
unto Tempe, for ſome verily fay that he fled as 
niecding purification by reaſon of the Slaughter, 
o:hers ſay. that he purſued Py:hoy wounded, and 
flying along the High-way which they now.aall 
Sacred, he left him almoſt- dead, but he overtook. 
him juſt dead of his wound, and buried by his 
Son, Whoſe name was Azx as they ſay. Seprerium 
therefore is the repreſentation of theſe or ſome 
ſuch things, but as to Herozs, it hath for the moſt 
part a Myſterious reafon which the Thiades are 

acquainted 
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2cquainted with, but by the things that are pub- 
lickly ated, one may conjeRture ir to be the 
education of Semele | the Mother of Bacchus | Con- 
cerning Charila, they fable ſome ſuch things as 
theſe. A Famine by reaſon of drought ſers'd 
the Deſphs, who came with their Wives and 
Children as ſuppliants to. the Kings-gate, wheres 
upon he diſtribured Meal and Pulfe ro the more 


noted of them, for there was not: ſufficient for - 


all.  Alittle Orphan Girl. yet coming and impor- 
tuning of him, he beat her withihis Shoe, and. 
threw his Shoe in her Face, ſhe indeed was a 
Poor wandring beggar Wench, but was not of 
an ignoble diſpoſition, therefore withdrawing her 
k!f;untied her Girdle and hanged her ſelf,the Fa- 
mine hereupon increa{ing and many Diſeaſes ac- 
companying it, Pythia gives anſwer to the King, 
that the Maid Charila, who flew her ſelf mult be 
Expiated, They with much ado,ar laſt diſcoyering 
that this was the Maids name -, which Was 
[mote with a Shoe, they inſtiruted a certain Sa» 
crilice mixt with expiatory Rites, which- they yet 
lolemnize to this day every Ninth Year : where- 
at the King prelides diſtributing Meal and Pulſe 
toall Strangers and Citizens (far they. introduce 
a kind of an Effigieg of the Wench Chari/a and 
and when all have received their doles, the King 
[mites the Idol with his Shoe , which the Go- 
vernels of the Thyades + takes up and carries 
away to: ſome deſolate place, and there putting 


a Halter'about the Idols Neck, they bury it in 


the place where they ſuppoſe Charila ſtrangled 
her ſelf; 


Queſt. 1 3. Phat is he that begged fleſh among 
the /Encians ? 


Q 32 Sel. 
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Sol. Many have been the - removes of the Ang. 

ans , firſt they inhabited the plain of Doſion,thenee 

they were expel'd by the Lapithites to Aithica 

frem thence they betook themſelves to a Region 

of Moleſſia about Arava, where they were calle 

Paraveans, afterward they took poſleſſion of Ci 

rah, * they had no ſooner landed on Cirrah ( Apa 

fo commanding their - King Anoclus) bur riy 

went down to their Country bordering on the 

River Indchys, inhabited by the Inacheans and 

Achajans. There was 'an Oracle given forth 

That they would looſe all their Country, who "parte 

with ſome 'of i#, but that it would be held by thi 

that took it of ſuch as freely reſigned it. Temo a 0 

ted Man among the /Aneians, putting on Rap 

and a Scrip like a Beggar, addrefſeth himſelf 

the Inachians, the King in a way of reproach and 

Teorn "gave him: a Clod of Earth, he rereivedi 

'and put it up into his Scrip, and abſconds hid 

ſelf making much of his Dole, and preſently fot 

' akes the Country, begging no more, whieh"tht 

old Men'admiring, the Oracle came freſh to their 

remembrance, and going to the King, rold him 

that he ought not to flight this Man, nor ſuffer 

him to eſcape; whoſe defigns Tem well pertts 

ving, haſtens his flight, 'agd as he fled,” vowed: 

Hecatomb to 4polo, upon this occaſion the King 

fought hand'to hand, and when 'Phenins the King 

of the ABneians ſaw Hyperochus the King of the 

Inacheans charging him with a Dog at his Heeb, 

he faid he dealrnot fairly to bring a ſecond with 

himrto tight him, whereupon Hyperochus gaingto 

drive away the Dog, and turning himſelf about 
in order. to the throwing s Stone at the D 

Phenius {lays him; ſo that the Anerans wy 

rhemlclyes of that Region, expelling the _—_ 
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2nd 4obajens, but they reverence rhat Stone as a» 
cred,and facrifice to it,and when they offer a Haca- 
tomb to A4fo'lo, they ſacrifice an Ox to Fupiter, a 
oj choice Part of which they diſtribute to Temo's po« 
alled WM terity, and call it the Beggars fleſh. ; 

F Cir Queſt. 14. H/ho were the Roliads amimg the 
Apa WY [thakeltans? And who was Phagilus? 

Sd. After the Slaughter of the Suirers, ſome 
1 the WI near related to the deceaſed made head againſt 
and WM Up ſes. Neoprolemus being introduced by both 
orth, WI Parties as an Arbitrator, determined that Uiyſſes . 
ariel WY ſhould remove and haſten out of Cephalenia, Za- 
onthus and Irbacagbecauſe of the Blood that he had 
ſhed there, bur the Friends and Relations of the 
Suiters ſhould pay a yearly Mul& to Ubyes, for 
the wrong done to his Family, Uhy/ſes therefore 
paſſed over into 4b, and the Mult he devoted 
to his Son and commanded the Ithakeſes ro pay it. 
The Mul& was Meal, Wine, Honey-Combs, 
Oyl, Sale, the wonted Offerings of the Phagzls. 
Ariſtols ſaith Phagilus was a Lamb, but Telemachus 
ſetting Eumeus his People at liberty, placed them 
among the Citizens, and is the Family of the 
Coltads deſcending from Emnevs, and of the Bu- 

cholians coming of Philetins. 

Queſt. 15. Moat is the Wooden Dog among the 
Locrians ? 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Fuſcius, the Son 
of Ampiftzon, of him and Cabya came Locrus,with 
whom his Father falling into contention, and 
gathering after him a great number of Citizens, 
conſulted the Oracle about tranſplanting a Co- 
lony, the Oracle told him rhat there he ſhould 
build a City, where he ſhould happen to be bit 
by a wooden Dog: He wafting over the Sea 
unto the next Shoar, trod upon a Cynorbatus [4 
, Q 4. ſweet 
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ſweet Bryer | and being ſorely pained with the 
prick, he ſpent many "days there, in whichitine 
conſidering the Nature of the Country, hetuit 
Phyſces and Hyanteia, and other "Towns which 
the Lecrians | know by the name of Oxolites] in- 
habired. Some fay that the Locrians were called 
Ozolites | ſtrong ſcented People | from Neſſus,other 
ſay, that they are called fo upon' the account of 
Python the Serpent, -caſt up there by the Surf of 
the Sea, and putrifying upon the Shoar, and 
ſome fay that the Men wore Pelts and Ran- 
Goat skins, living for the moſt part among the 
Herds of Goats, and therefore were ſtrong 
ſcented ; others contrariwiſe fay that the Cour 
try brought forth many Flowers, and that thi 
name was from their ſweet odour, among them 


that afferts this is Architas the dmphiſſ re, who 
hath wrote thus, 


Macyna Crown'd with Vines fragant and ſweet, 


Queſt, 16. What manner of thing is that among 
the Megarins called Aphabroma ? 

Se!. Niſus of whom Niſaia had her name in the 
rime of his Reign, married Abreta of Bwotia the 
the Daughter of Oncheſtus, the Siſter of Megarew 
a Woman {as it ſeems) excelling in Prudence, 
and {ingularly modeſt, when ſhe Died the Meg« 
rins cordially lamented her, and Nyſz willingito 
perpetuate her Memory and. Renown, gave 
command that her Bones ſhould be arrayed 
with the Gown which ſhe wore , and that Gown 
they called for her. fake Apbahoms, and verily its 
manitc{t that the Oracle  countenanced the yene 
ration of this Woman, tor when the Maganp 
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Women would often have altered their Gar- 


ments, the Oracle prohibited ir. 

Queſt. 17. po is Doryxenus? 

Sol. Fhe Country of Meggris was anciently 
inhabired by Vilages, the Inhabitants being di- 
vided into five Parts, and they were called He- 
raens, Piraens, and-Megarins, Cyoſcorens, and Tri- . 

odiſcians, theſe the Corinthians drew into a Civil 
War (for they always contrived to bring the Me- 
gerins into their Power? yet they waged War 
with much moderation-and neighbourly deſigns, 
for no Man did at all injure the Husbandman,and 
there was a ſtated | Ranſom determined for all 
that were taken Captive. And this they received 
after the releaſe of the Priſoner -and not be- 
fore, but he that took the Captive Priſoner 
brought him home, gave him entertainment, 
and then gave him liberty to depart to his own 
Houſe, wherefore he that brought in the price of 
his Ranſom, was applauded and remained the 
Friend of him that received it, and was called 
Doryxenus, from his being a Captive by the Spear, 
but he that dealt fraudulently was reputed an 
unjuſt and unfaithful Pexſon, not only by the 
Souldiers but by the Cirizens alſo. 

Queſt. 18. What is Palintochia? 

Sol. When the Magarin: had expelled Theage- 
nes the "Tyrant, they managed the Common- 
weal, for ſometime with moderation, but then 
(to ſpeak with Plato) when their Orators had 
hid out to them, even to exceſs, the Wine of 
Liberty, they became altogether Corrupt, and 
as in other things the Poor carried themſelves 
infolently toward the Richer fort, fo in this that 
they entred into their Houſes, and demanded that 
they might be feaſted and ſumpruouſly treated, 
1,7 207 » WSES 94 44%" Wl 
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but where they prevailed not, they uſed violence 
and abuſive behaviour, at laſt enatted a Lawto 
enable them to fetch back the uſe of Money from 
the Uſurers: which at any time they had paid,. 
calling the Execution thereof Palintochia, 5. e. the 
returning of uſe Money. 

Quelt. 19. ho i Anthedon of whom Pythia 
ſpeaks ? 


Drink Wine on th* Lees Anthedon's not thy home, 
For Anthedon #n Boeotia did not produce much Hine. 


<2 
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Sol. Of old they called Calauria Irene from a 
Woman bena, which they fable to be the Daugh- 
ter of Neptune and Melantheia the Daughter of 
Alpheus, afterwards when the People of Alpheu 
and Hyperes planted there, they called the liland 
Anthedmia and Hygeria, the Oracle, as Ariftotle | 
Gith, was this, bo; 
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Drink Waxe on Lees, wh' at Anthedon dow dwell, | 
(well, | 

N at ſacred Hypera where thou drank ſt YPine purgd 
| 


Thus Ariſtotle,but Mnafigiton ſaith that Anthus who 
was Brother to Hypera was loſt when he was an 
Infant, and Hypers rambling about to find him, 
came at Pheras to Acaſtus or Adraſtus, there by 
chance he found Anthus ſerving as a Wine-drawer, 
where while they were a Feaſting, and the Boy 
bringing a Cup of Wine to his Brother, knew 
him, and faid to him ſoftly, : 


Drink Wine on Lees, th' at Anthedon don't dwel. 


Queſt. 2.0. What 51 thes Darkneſs ſpoken of 4 
the Oak in Priena ? Sol. 


Sol. The Samians and Prianes waging War 
with each other, as at other time they ſufficiently 
;njured each other, fo at a certain great hght the 
Prianes flew a Thouſand of the Samyans, ſeven 
Years after fighting with the Mleſſigns at the ſaid 
Oak,they loſt all the Principal and Chiet of their 
Citizens together, at that time when Bias the 
wiſe (who was ſent Embaſſador from Prievr to 
Samos) was famous, this grievous and fad calamity 
befalling the Women, there was eſtabliſhed an 
Execration and Oath co be taken abour Mauers of 
greateſt concern. "The place adj: cent ro that Oak 
was Called Scotos | Darkneſs | becauſe rheir Children, 
Fathers, and Husbands were there {lain 

Quelt. 2 1.4/0 they were among the Greets called 
Caracauts ? 

Sol. They fay that the Tyrenes took away by 
force from Bauro the Daughters and Wiyes of the 
Athenians, at which time they inhabited Lownus 
and Imber, from whence being driven they came 
to Laconica, and fell into: {uch a commixture with 
that People,even fo far as to beget Children on the 
native Women, ſo that by reaſon of Jealoulie and 
Calumnies, they were again conſtrained to leave 
Laconica, and with their Wives and Children to 
waft over into Creet, having Pol:s with his Brother 
their Governours ; where waging War withthe 
Inhabjrants of Creet, they were fain to permit 
many of them that were {lain in Battle, to lie 
unburied, in that at firſt they had no leaſure, by 
reaſon of the War and Peril they were in, and 
afrerwards they ſhunned. the touching of the 
dead Corpſes, being corrupted by time and pru- 
triied, wherefore Pol: contrived to beſtow cer- 
tain Dignities, Priviledges and Immunities, ſome 
of which on the Prieſts of the Gods and ſome - 
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the buryers of the dead , devoting theſe ty $, 
the Infernal Dzmons, that they ſhould remain Ml « 
perpetual to them and then divided to his Wl wt 
Brother a ſhare by Lot. The firſt he named WM De" 


Prieſts, the other Caracaute [makers of Bone-fires] MW © 
But as to the Governnment each of them ma. Ml but 
naged it apart, and had among other tranquilitis, WW 4*- 
an immunity from thoſe injurious practiſes which ( 
other Creets were wont to exerciſe toward one Ml ©! 
another, privily - and openly ; for they neither 
wronged them, nor flched or robbed any thing Wl ®? 


from them. aft 
Queſt. 22. hat was the Sepulchre of the By: thi 
at Calcidon ? nio 


Sol. Cothus and Arclus the Sons of Futhus came. the 
ro dwell in Euba, the AEolians polleffing the greateſt vn 
part of the I{land-at that time. The Oracle told el 
Cothos that he ſhould proſper and conquer his Enemies, Ml ® 
if he bad bought the Country, into which therefore, bo 
going up a little after, he happened to meet 
with ſome Children playing by the Sea ide, 
whereupon he fell to play with them, conforming t 
himſelf to their humors, ſhewed them many our W ®' 
landiſh Toys,but ſeeing the Children very deſirow {MW © 
to have them,refuſed to give them any uponany MW * 
other terms then to receive Land for them, the : 
Boys taking up ſome Earth from the Ground, gave Ml "* 
itro him, receiving the Toys, and he departed: IiW * 
The olians (perceiving what was done, and the MW & 
Enemies failing in upon them) moved by Indig- 
nation and Grief, {lew the Children and buried 
them near the way fide that goes from the City 
to Enripus, and that place is called the Sepulcre of 
the Children. 

Queſt. 23. M/ho was Mixarchagevas among 
the Argi? And who are the Elaſians ? F4 
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$ol. They call Caſtor Mixarchagevas, and - are 
of opinion that he was, buried in the Country, 
but they worſhip Pollux as one of the Celeſtial 
Deities, thoſe which they ſuppoſed were able to 
drive away the falling Sickneſs they called Elaſis, 
but eſteeming them to be of the poſterity of 
Alexida the daughter of Amphiaraus. 

Queſt. 2.4. What was that which was called Ene 
cniſma, by the Argives 2 

Sol. It was a cuſtom among thoſe that loſt 
any of their Kindred or Acquaiatance, preſently 
after mourning , to Sacrihce to - Apollo, and 
thirty days after to Mercury, for they are of opi- 
nion, that as the Earth receives the Bodies of 
the deceaſed, ſo Mercury receives their Souls, gi- 
ving them Barley to Apollo's Minilter,they take the 
fleſh of the Sacrifice and extinguiſhing the Fire as 
polluted, but kindling it again by others, they 
boil the Fleſh, calling it Encni/ma. 

Queſt. 25 4#/hbo is,Alaſtor,Aliterius,Palamnzus? 

Sol. For we muſt not give credit to thoſe 
that ſay that ſuch are called Alzteriz who in the 
time of dearth, watch the Miller and ſteal the 
Corn. But he was called Alaſtor who did exploits 
not to be forgotten, but had in remembrance for 
a long time. Aliterius is he who is fit to be a- 
voided and . obſerved upon the account of his 
Knavery. Such things (faith Socrates) were en: 
graven in Plates of Braſs. 

Queſt. 26. What is the meaning of this, thas 
the Virgins that follow thoſe that lead the Ox from 
Enon zo Caffiopoea, ſing till they approach the bor- 
ders in this manner? T'o Native Country dear, 
O may ye ner return, 

Sol. The Encians being . firſt excited by the 
Lapatbizes, took up their habitation about par 
an 
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and then «bout Motefſis and Caſſnped, where the 
Country affording no Staple Commiodiry, and 
being il! beſtead with troubl&ſome Neighbour, 
they went into the Circean Plain, under the Coh- 
duct of Onvelus, their King, where there was preat 
droughts. By warning from arr Oracle(asthey ſay) 
they ſtoned Oroclur,and betaking themſelves to rams 
ble again, they came into this Country which 
they now poſſeſs, being very pleafant and - fruit 
ful, where they inſtantly pray to God that they 
may never return again to therr ancient native 
Country, but abide where they are 11 proſperity, 

Queſt. 27. hat was the reaſon that at Rhodes, 
the Gryer never entred into the Temple | or Tomb] of 
Ocridion ? | | 

Sot. Was it becauſe Ochimws eſpouſed his daugh- 
rer Cydippe to Otridion, but Cercaphus who. was 
Brother to Ochimus, falling in love with the Maid, 
perſwaded the Cryer (for i was the Cuſtom to 
ferch the Spouſes by the Cryer_} that he might 
obtam her, to bring her to him! this betpyaccord- 
ingly done, Cercaphus got the Maid and fled, af- 
terward when Ochinizs was grown old, he return 
ed. Wherefore it was enaCted by the Rhodians, 
that a .Cryer ſhould not enter intothe Chappelof 
Ocridion, becauſe of the injuſtice done by hirh. 

Queſt. 28. What is the reaſon that & "T etiedos 
ani Organiſt | or Piper) might not go thto the Temple 
of Tenes ? Nor no mention' might be made of Achil- 
les im that Temple? . 

Sol. Was ir becaufe a Step-Morher acculing 
Tenes, that h&' would have lain with her,” Moi 
a Piper bore falſe witrieſs againſt hint, whereupon 
Tenes took occaſion ro fly into Tenedby with hit 
Siſter ? and they fay, that Aebilles was' firiftly 
charged by Thertr his Mother nov to flay Tewes, 29 

ons 
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one that was much reſpected by Apollo, com- 
mitted the truſt to one of the houſhold Servants, 
that he ſhould take ſpecial care, and pur him in 
mind of it, leaſt Achilles ſhould kill Texes at un- 
awares: But when Achilles made an incurfion 
into Tenedos, and perſued the Siſter of Tenes being 
very fair, Tenes met him and defended his Sifter, 
whereupon ſhe eſcaped, bur Tenes was{lain, Achilles 
knowing - of him as he fell down dead flew his 
own Servant, becauſe he being preſent did not 
admoniſh him to the. contrary, He burys Teney, 
whoſe Temple now remains, into- which net- 
ther a Piper enters, nor Achilles is named 
there. 

Quelt. 29. ho was Poletes amongſt the Epi- 
damnians ? 

Sol. 'The Epidannians who were neighbouring 
to the Iiryans perceiving that the Citizens that 
had frequent commerce wirh them were de- 
bauched, and tearing an Innovation, made choice 
of an approved Man yearly from amongſt them, 
who ſhould deal as a Factor with the Barbariazs 
in all matters of Trade and 'Traffick, and 
manage the whole bulineſs of dealing and 
commerce on the behalf of:all the Citizens, and 
this Man was called Polezes [the Ciry Commil- 
lioner. 

ol 30. Who was Arzniacta at Thracia. 

Sol. The Andrians and Chalcidenſes failing into 
Thrace to get them a Seat, the City Sane bemg 
betray'd, was delivered up to them both in com- 
mon; and-being rold that it was deſerted by the 
Barbarzans they ſent two Spies thither, who ap- 
proaching the City and perceiving all the Ene- 
mics. to' be fled, the Chalcidic out-runs, the orher 
ntending to. ſeine the City for the —_— 
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but the Andrian finding himſelf not ableto over. Ml th: 
take him, darts his Lance, and fixeth it exaQly WW ba 
in the Gates, and faith that he had firſt ſeized M co 


the City. for the Andrians, hence a great conten. MW ne 
tion ariſing without a War, they agreed togy- 

ther to make the Eruthreans, Samians, and Parian tas 
Umpires in all matters of controverlie between Co 
them. "The Eruthreans and Samians brought in | 
the Verdict for the Andrians, but the Parias Ml by 
for the Chalcidenſes hence the Andrians about this de: 
place bound themſelves under a Curſe, that they MW Ac 
would not give Wives in Marriage to the Parians, WM 
nor take Wives of them, therefore they called MW th 
the Land Aftr-araino | the Shoar of the accurſed] Ml 2 
whereas before it was called Ae-dracons [the Wl 37 
ſhoar of the Aragon. | | ha 

Queſt. 31. I the ſolemn Feaſts to the honour of Ml © 
Ceres, why do not: the Eretrian Women roſt their 
Meat at the fire,but at the Sun ? And do not call upon to 
Calligeneia ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe it came in courſe to the 
Women which Agamemnon carryed captive from 
Troy to ſolemnize a Feaſt to Ceres, which while 
they were in doing a fair Wind arofe, and they 
were ſuddenly had a board, leaving the Sacrifices 
imperfect. | 

Queſt. 32. Who were the Acinautz amongſt the 
Mileſtans ? 

Sol. Thoans and Damaſenor Tyrants being de- 
poſed, two Factions got the Government of the 
City, one of which was called Plontis, atd "the 
other Chiromachba, wherein the Potent Men pre 
vailing, they ſettled the State Aﬀairs in the Aﬀo- | 
ciation,and when they would fit in Counſel about FW Þ 
Matters of greateſt concern, the went,,on: Shuip* 
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the Shore, where agreeing upon a Point in de- 
bare they failed back again and upon this ac- 
_ were called Acinaute , | perpetual Mari- 
ners. 

Queſt. 23. #/hy do the Chalcidenſes call a cer- 
aint place about Pyrſopius , Aemzon Leſche, | rhe 
Conventicle of Touths ? | | 
\ Col. They fay that Nauplits being Perſecuted 
by the Acheans, .addrefled himſelf ro the CAa/ci- 
denſes for redreſs, making his defence againſt the 
Accuſation and recriminated on the Acheans,where- 
upon the Chalcidenſes refuſing to deliver him into 
their hands leaſt he ſhould be {lain by treachery, 
granted him a Guard of luſty Young men, and 
appointed their poſt in that place, where they 
bad mutual Scciety together and guarded Nau- 
plans : PR, 
Queſt. 24. Who was. be that Sacrificed an Ox 
to bis Benef attoy ? 

Szl. In a Haven about Irhakefia,there was a Py- 
rat Ship, in which happened to be an old Man 
who had Ezrthen Pots, holding Pitch it fell our 
that an Ithakeſian Skipper named Pyrrh1as put into 
this Port, who ranſomed 'the Old Man, upon 
free coſt, only upon his Supplication, and out 
of commileration towards him and art the requeſt 
of the'old Man he purchaſed alſo ſome ' of his 
Tar-Pots. The Pyrars departing and all fear of 
danger over : The old fellow brings Pyrrhias to 
his Earthen Pots, and ſhews him a great deal of 
Gold and Silver blended amongſt the Pitch | or 
Tar] whereupon Pyrrhias attainmg to great riches, 
38 in all refpe&s he treated the old Man well, fo 
he ſacrificed an' Ox to him. Hence they fay 
Proverbially, That none -bath Sacrihced an Ox 
to his BenefaQor, but Pyrrbzas, | 
| R * Queſt, 
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Queſt. 35. Why was there Juch a cuſtom 
rhe Bzotian Maids, as they danced, to fing, let wu yo Nl T5 


zo Arhens ? 

- Sol. It is reported that the Creets (in payment of IW , 
a Vow,) ſent the Firſtlings of Men to Delphes, Fa 
but when ſuch as were ſent found no plentiful 
Proviſion there, they departed from thence in 
ſearch of a Plantation, and firſt ſat down at Jap- (i 
gia, from thence they wenr and poſleſſed that If |. 
Part of Thracia which now they have, Arheniau IM |, 
being mixed with them, for its probable that 
Mesnos did not deſtroy thoſe young Men which 
the Athenians ſent in a way of Tribute but only 
detain'd them in ſervitude, of theſe ſome that de- 
ſcended were accountcd Creezs, and were ſent with i £1 
others to Delphos, ſo the Beotian Daughters in WW 4. 
remembrance of their Pedigree, {ing on their 
Feaſt-days, Let ws go zo Athens. 

Queſt. 26. hy do the Eleian Women in ther 
Hymns beſeech Bacchus that he will come to then Ol |. 
help with an Ox's foot ? The Hymns runs thu, Come il ; 
O Hero Bacchus, to thy holy Temple placed by WW .. 
the Sea ; with the Graces to thy "Temple, with > 
a Neats-foot Sacrificing, and then they redouble this, 
O worthy Bull. I 

Sol. Was it becauſe {ome call Bacchus, Bulk 
begot, and ſome Bull? Or as ſome ſay, Ox Foot, 
for a great Foot? As the Poet ſaith, Ox Eye, for IU .; 
2 great Eye? and Ox carriaged for ſtately car iſ 
riag'dz or rather becauſe the. Foot, of an Os fl (; 
is innocent, his Hegd bearing Horns. peraicious, I 1. 
{o they delire, that. the God would: ,come-to I 
them mild and harmicſs? or is it becauſe me 
ny Men are of opinion that this God preſides & 
ver plowing and ſowing ? 'UÞ 
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Queſt. 37: What is the meaning of that place at 
Tanagria, before the City called Achillzum ? 

Sol. It is reported that Achilles had an enmity 
zpainſt, rather than 2 kindnefs for this City, in 
that he took Strdtonics rhe Mother of Poemander 
by force of Artns, and ſlew Acheſtor the Son of 
Ephippus * Now Pemanier the Father of Ephipput, 
( whilſt Tenegria was thhabited by Villages ) 
being beſieged in Stegon (a Village fo called) by 
the Achajans , becauſe he refuſed to aid them * 
in the Wars left that Country the fame Night, 
and fortihed Pemandria, Policrits the Architet 
coming in, diſparaging his Works, and making 
a ridicule of them,leapr over the Ditch, Pamander 
falling into a rage, catch'd up a great Stone fud- 
denly ro throw at him, which had been hid there 
a great while, lying over ſome ſacred NoCturnal 
Relics, this Pemander hurling raſtily, flung, and 
ming Policritus, flew his own Son Leucippus , 
he was therefore forced by Law to depart out of 
Bertia, and becofne 5 waiidring and begging Pil- 
orim, neither was tliat eaſie for him to do, be- 
cauſe of rhe incurſions which the Acheans made 
into Tenegrica , wherefore he ſent Ephippus his 
Son to beg aid of Achilles, who by perſwaſion 
prevaild with him to come, as alſo with Tlepole- 
mus the. Son of Hercules, and with Peneleus the Son 
of Hippalmus, all of them their Kindred, by theſe 
Pemander was introduced into Chalchis and was ab 
ſolved by Elephanor from the Murther, he aſcri- 
bed great honour to theſe Men, and alligned 
Groves to each of them of which this kept the 
name of Achiles's Grove. 

Queſt. 38. Who among the Bxotians w:re the 
Plyloeis, and who the Folie ? 

Sol, They fay that Minis Daughters, Lexcippe, 
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Arſinea , and Alcathoa falling mad had a greedy 
Appetite for Mans fleſh,and accordingly,calt Lots 
for their Children, whereupon it fell to Lencippai 
lot to produce her Son Hippaſus, to be cut in 
peices, the Hubands of hell Women that were 
cloathed in courſe Apparel by reaſon of ſorroy 
and greif were called Pſiceis, the Women 
ABolie Oionoliz, and to this day the Orchomeniey 
call their poſterity ſo, and it's ſo ordered that in 
the yearly Feaſt called Agrionia that there a is flight 
and purſuit of them by the Prieſt of Bacehw 
with a drawn Sword in his hand, and it's law- 
tul for him to ſlay any of them that he takes,Zoilw 
a Prieſt of Qrtnir ſlew one, which thing proved 
unlucky to them, for Zolus {igkning upon a 
wound that he got, waſted away for a long time 
and died, whereupon the Occhomenians falling under 
publick accuſations *and condemnations remc- 
ved the Prieſt-hood from their Family, and made 
choice of the beſt Man in the whole multitude. 
Queſt. 39. Why do the Arcadians ſtone thiſ 
that go willingly into Lyczum,but thoſe that go in ute 
wittingly they carry forth to Eleuthera ? - | 
Sol. Is it as if they obtained their liberty by 
way of abſvlution, that this Story gained cre- 
dit? Ard this is that which tends to liberty as 
that, Thou ſalt go into the Country of ſecurity, 0t 
that,thou ſalt come to the Seat of Areſan? or is the 


reafon to be rendred according to that fabulous: 


Story 2 That all the Sons of Lycaon only Eleuther 
and Lebadus were free from that Conſpiracy # 
gainſt Fupiter, but fled into Beoria, where the 
Lebadenſes uſe the like civil Polity ro that of the 
Arcadians, Therefore they ſend them to Eleuthers, 
that enter unwittingly into the inaceſſible bh 


of Jupiter, Or is it (as Architimys faith in 


remarks 
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remarks on Arcadia) that ſome that went into 

the Lyceum unawares, Were delivered up to the 

Phliaſians by the Arcadians, and by the Phliaſians 

to the Megarins, and by the Megarins th the 

Thebans which inhabit about Eleuthera, where they 
are detained under Rain, "Thunder, and other 

direful Judgments from Heaven, and upon this 
account ſome ſay this place was called Eleutheras, 

e but the report 1s not true, that he that enters 

1M into the Lyceum caſts no ſhadow, though it 

-W hath had a firm belief, and what if this be the 

reaſon of that report; that the Air converted 

nto Clouds looks darkly on them that go in ? 

Or that he that goes in falls down dead ? For the 
Prthagorians fay, that the Souls of the decealed 

doneither give a ſhadow,nor wink. Or 1s it that 

the Sun only makes a ſhadow, and the Law for- 

bids a Man to enter while the Sun ſhines ? thcugh 

this they ſpeak znigmatically, but verily he that 

goes in is called Elaphus [a Hart Hence the Lace- 

demonians delivered up Cantharion, the Arcadians to 

the Arcadians who went over to the Elians (whilſt 

they waged War with the Arcadians) and paſling 
with his booty through the inacceſſible Temple 

Wl fied to Sparra, when the War was ended, the 

BI Oracle requiring them to reſtore the Hart. [ El. 

phus. | 

Gs 4.0. Moo s Funoſtus the Hero of Tene- 
gra and what's the reaſon that Women might not enter 
to this Grove ? 

Sol. Eunoftus was the Son of Elejus who came 
of Cephiſſns and Scias, but they ſay received his 
name from Ewneſta the Nymph that brought him 
up. This Man as he was honeſt and juſt, foe 
was no leſs prudent and auſtere, and they ſay, 
that Orhna his Neice fell in love with him,who was 
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one of the Dangers of Colonus, and when he 


perceived that ſhe tempted him to lie with her, 
manifeſting his indignation went and accuſed 
her to her brethren, but ſhe had cried Whore 
firſt, and provoked her Brethren, Ochimu, 
Leon and Bucolus, to kill Eunoſtus , 4 her falſe 
ſuggeſtion that he would have forced her, 
wherefore theſe laid wait for the Youn 
Man and flew him, upon which Elejus few] 
them. Now Ochna growing penitent and full 
of terrour, as well to diſcharge the grief ſhe 
had for her beloved, as out of commiſeration 
towards her brethren, confeſt the whole truth to 
Elejus, and he declares it to Colonus, who con- 
demned them. Whereupon Ochna's brethren 
fled, but ſhe broke her Neck from ſome high 
place, (as Myrtis the Anthredonian Poetreſs hath 
told us) wherefore he kept the Tomb and Grove 
of Eunetus from the acceſs and approach of Wo. 
men, in ſo much that upon Earthquakes, Droughts 
and other Portends that often there happened, 
the Texagrians made diligent ſearch, whether any 
Woman had not by ſtealth got nigh to that 
place, and there are ſome that report (of which 
Cleidanus a Man of great fame is one) that Eune 
fus met them going to the Sea to waſh himſel 
becauſe a Woman had entred into his Grove. 
Diodes alſo in his,T reatiſe concerning Tombs re- 
Jates the Edi of the Tenagrians upon the things 
that Cleidarus declared. X: 
Quelt. 4.1. Hhence u it that im Bzotia there's 4 
River at Eleon called Scamander ? © | 
' Sol. Deimachus the Son of Eleon an intimate 
Friend of Hercules and bore his Part in the Seige 
of Trey, the War proving long (as it ſeems) took 
to him G/aucia the Daughter of Scamander, = 
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had fallen in love with him, and got her wich 
Child, and ſoon after fighting againſt the Tr0- 


jans Was ſlain. Glaucia fearing that ſhe might be 


apprehended fled tro Hercules, and acquainted him 
with her late affeQion towards Deimachus and the 
familiarity ſhe had with him, Hercules both our 
of commiſeration to the Woman, as allo for joy 
that there was an Off-ipring left of ſo good a Man 
and his intimate acquaintance, took Glaucia on 


Shipboard, and when ſhe was: delivered of a Son, 


brouzht her into Beoria and commuted her and 
her Child to the care of Eleon. The Son was 
named Scamander, and came to reign over that 
Country, hecalled the River Inachus by his own 
Name Scamander, and the next Rivulet he named 
from his Mother Glaucia, but the Fountain he 
called by his own Wives name Acidiy/a, by whom 
he had three Daughters which they have a vene- 
ration for to this day, ſtyling them Virgins. 
Queſt. 4,2. Whence was. that Proverbial ſpeech, 


Let it beratified 2 


Sol. Dinon the; Tqrentine Pretect, being a Man 
well skilled in Military aftairs, when the Citizens 
manifeſted their diſlike* of a, certain opinion of 
his by lifring up of hands,; as the Cryer was de- 
claringthe majority of Voteghe ſtretched forth his 
right hand and faid this {meaning his own opinion) 
is better. [Thus Theophraſtus hath told the Story, 
Apolidorus in his Ryton adds this ; that when the 
Cryer had ſaid there's the moſt ſuffrages, ay bur 
faith Dinon theſe are the beſt and ratihes the ſuf- 
frages of the minority. 

Queſt. 4.3. hy is the City of the Ithakelites 
called Alalcomenai? 

Sel. It's affirmed by moſt, that it was becauſe 
Amerleja in the time of her Virginity was forct- 
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bly ſeiſed upon by Syiphus and. brought forth 
Ulyes. But Ifter the Alexandrian hath acquaint. 
ed us in his Memoires that Antecleja was married 
to Laerta, and being brought ro a place about 
Alalcomeneum, in Beotia, was delivered of Uſe, 
and therefore that place carrys the name of the 
Metropolis, he mentions alſo a Town in Ithacs 
called fo. | | 
Queſt. 44. Pho are the Monophagites i 
—— BS 0 
So/. Many of the AEgimates that fought againſt 
Troy, were {lain in thoſe Wars, but more of them 
by ſtorm in the Voyaging by Sea, the relations 
therefore receiving thoſe few that were left, and 
obſcrving the other Citizens overwhelmed with 
ſorrow and grief, they thought it not convenj- 
ent to make any publick appearances of joy, nor 
to Sacrifice to the Gods bur every one took home 
to his Houſe his Relations that were eſcaped, pri- 
v.tely to their Feaſts and Entertainments, they 
themſelves 'giving atteridance , to their Fatherz, 
Kinsfolks, Brethren, and Acquaintance , none of 
other Families being admitted thereto, Hence in 
imitation of theſe they celebrate a Sacrihce to 
Neptune which is called the Thiaſi, m Which they 
revel without any noife, each Family a part by it 
ſelf, for the ſpace of ſixteen days, without any 
Servant attending them, then offering Sacrifices 
to Venus, they finiſh this ſolemn Feaſt, upon this 
account they are called 'Monephags, 5. e. ſuch as 
feed apart by themſelves. PIES  - 
Queſt. 4.5. rat # the reaſon that the Statue of 
Labraden-Jupiter in Caria is made ſo as to hold an 
Ax lifted up, and not a Scepter or Lightning ? 
Sol. Becauſe Hercules {hying Hippolita, and 
jak'ng away from her amongſt other ha” + 
bb « : 4? gy | 1 4-3 er 
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her Pole-Ax preſented it to Omphala, after Om- 
t-M phe the Kingsof the Lydians carried it, as part 
dM of the ſacred regalities which they took by Suc- 
uM cefſion, until Candawles diſdaining it, gave it to 
MW one of his Favourites ro carry, but afterward 
i MY Gyzes revolting, waged War againſt him. -Arſclis 
«WM allo came to Gyges his aid from the Maly/mes 
I with a great ſtrength, and flew Candaules with 
in W his Favourite, and carried away the Pole-Ax into 
I Caria with other ſpoils, where furbiſhing up the 
t WU Statue of Fupiter, he put the Ax into his hand, 
n W and called it the Labradean God, for the Lydians 
s MW call an Ax Lahra. | 

di Queſt. 46. hats the reaſon that the Trullians 
h MW call Orobus | Pulſe] Catherter, i. e. Purgative, and 
i- WM 1+ 3t eſpecially in expiations and purifications ? 

r WM Sol. It was becauſe the Leloges and Minuans in 
former times driving out the Trallians, pollefled 
themſelves of the City and that Country, af- 
terward the Trallians returning and conquered 
them 3 as many of the Leloges awwere not {lain or 
fied, but by reaſon of indigency and weakneſs were 
left there, theſe they made no -account of 
whether they lived or died, therefore enacted a 
Law that any Trallian that ſlew a Minue, or 
Leloge, ſhould be guiltleſs, meaſuring only aMe- 
dimnus, 5. e- Six Buſhels of Pulſe ro the Family 
of the ſlain Perſon. C 
Queſt. 47. Why us st ſpoken by way of Proverb 
amongſt the Elites, Thou ſuffereſt worſe things than 
Sambicus ? 

f Sol. Ir's faid that; one Sambicus an Elite having 
: WM many Comrades with him, did break off many 
of the devoted brazen V efjels placed in Olympia 
and diſpoſed of them, at length robbed the 'Tem- 
ple of Diane the Biſhoppels (this Temple > i 
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Elis and called Ariſtarcheum) preſently after the 
committing of this Sacriledge, he was taken and 
tormented the ſpace of a year being examined IM v© 
concerning all the Acceffarys and fo died, hens W © 
this Proverb aroſe from his ſufferings. tet 

Queſt. 48. Why is the Temple of Ulyſſes n Ml ® 
Lacedemonia built by the Monument of Leuciy. WW '** 
is? anc 
Sol. One Ergienes of the poſterity of Didmed, MW 
by the perſwaſion of Temenes ſtoke the Palladiun I **! 
from Arges, Leager being conſcious of, and at MW ® 
cefory to the fellony (for he was one of the int. Ml 'Þ! 
mates of Temenes) afterward Leager by reaſon of IM ©* 
a fewd betwixt him and Temenes went over into Ml © 
Lacedemonia and tranſported the Palladium thither, MW 

The Kings receive him readily, and place the MW * 
Palladium next to the. Temple of the Leucipides, 
and ſending to Delphos, confult the Oracle t 
about it's fafety and preſervation. The Ora Wl ® 
cle anſwered that they muſt make one of them 
that ſtole it the keeper of it. So they erefted 
there a Monument of Ulyſſes, for they ſuppoſed 
that that Hero was otherwiſe related to the City 
by the Marriage of Penelope. | 

Queſt 49. What is the reaſon that it s a Ct 
ſom amongſt the Chalcidon Women, that if at at 


bands , eſpecially Magiſtrates , that they cover one 


Sol. There was a War between the Chalcide- 
nians and Bythinians frequently moved upon every 
pretence. Zeipweus King of the Bithinians, brings 
out all his Forces, with the addition of the Thra- 
cian Auxillarys, and waſts the Country with Fire 
and Sword; Zeipetus then pitching his Camp 
againſt them ata place called Phallium, wa 
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cidonians hghting ill chrough deſperatenefs and 
diforder loſt about, eight thouſand Souldiers ; bur 
were not all cut ,off, Zeipetus in favour of the 
Bzantines yeilding to a ceffation of Arms. Now 


there being a great ſcarcity of Men in the City 


of Calcedon, moſt of the Women were nece(h- 
tated to Marry their Apprentices. and Slaves, 
and others that choſe Widowhaod rather than 
Marriage to ſuch, if they had any occaſion to go 
before . Judges or Magiſtrates, mannaged their 
own Aﬀeairs ; putting a Mask upon 'one fide of 
their Face, the Married Women (imitating their 
betters ) far modeſty ſake took . up the ſame 
Cuſtom. 

Queſt. 50, Why de the Argives bring their 


Sheep to the Grove of Agenor to take Ram ? 


Sol. Was it becauſe Apenor took care to have 
the faireſt Sheep, and of all things poſlefied the 
moſt Flocks of Sheep? 

Queſt. 5 1... #/hy did the' Argive boys on . a 
certain Feaſt day call themſelves Pallacrads in 
ſport ? | 
9 Was it becauſe, they report that the farſt 
People that were brought by. Inacus out of the 
hilly Countries into the Plains lived wh, Acbrades, 
i.e. Wild Pears? But wild Pears were firſt dif 
covered by the Gracians in Pelaponeſus , whi.e 
that Country. was called Apia, from. Apis wild 
Pears, which by changing the name came af- 
terwards to be called Aobrades. 

Queſt. 5 2. For what reaſon do the men of Elis lead 
their Mares out of their border s when they would have 
them leapt by the Horſes ? 

Sol. Was it that of all Kings Anomaus was the 
greateſt lover of Horſes, and being moſt fond 
of this Creature [a fine Horſe] he imprecated 
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many and great Curſes upon Horſes that ſhould  ©'3 
leap Mares in Elis, wherefore the People fearing Iſla 


his Curſe, do abominate this thing. | Ro 
Queſt. CJ. What was the reaſon of the Cuſtom thel 
amongſt the Gnoſſians to take away the Money by faree ( 
from thoſe that borrowed it upon Uſury ? San 
Sol. Was it that as Bankrupts they ſhould be 
able to all violent Affaulters | 5. e. be Outlaw?d for: 


and thereby receive further puniſhment ? on 
Queſt. 54. What is the cauſe that #n Sanos il i 
they call upon Venus of Dexicreon ? dar 


Sel. Was this the reaſon, that the Women of I the 
Samos by Laſciviouſnels and Paudery falling in- WM 
to great debauchery were reformed by Dexi- I (a) 
creon a Mountebank uſing ſome Charms toward ſh 
them ? Or was it becauſe Dexicreon being the Il i! 
Maſter of a Ship and Sailing into Cyprus a Tra- IW & 
ding Voyage, and being about ro take in his i 
Lading , was commanded by Venus to lade with 
Water and .nothing elſe, and Sail back with all I [. 
poſſible ſpeed, being perſwaded hereto, he. took - MW © 
in much Water and fer Sail, immediately till 
Winds and a Calm detaining him , he fold his I © 
Water to Merchants and Seamen diſtreſſed 
with Thirſt , whereby he gathered up much 
Money , whereupon he erected a Statue to 
Venus, and called ic by his own Name, if 
this Story be true, it's manifeſt that the God- 
defs intended not only the enriching of one 
Man, but the ſaving of many alive by one 
Man. | | 

Queſt. 55. What is the reaſon that amongſt 
Samians, when they Sacrifice to Mercury Munif: 
cent, they ſuffer a Man to filch and ſteal Garments if 
be will ? | 
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Sol. Becauſe when at the command of the 
Oracle they tranſplanted themſelves from that 
Iſland into Mychale, they lived ten years upon 
Robbery, and after this ſailing back again into 
their Iſland they conquered their Enemies. 

Queſt. 56. MWhence % that place in the Iſland 
Samos called Panema ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe the Amazens flying be- 
fore Bacchus from the Coaſts of Epheſus fell up- 
on Samos , Whereupon Bacchus rigging up his 
Ships, wafred over and joyning battle, {Jew abun- 
danceof them about that place which by reaſon of 
the plenty of blood fpilt there, the .beholders 
by way of admiration called it Panema , ſome 
lay that this ſlaughter was about Pleum and 
ſhew their Bones there but others ſay alſo 
that Pleum was rent off from Samos, - the 
dreadful and heideous cry that was uttered at 
their death. 

Queſt. 57. Upon what account was Andron 
| the Name of @ Houſe | in Samos called Pede- 
tes ? 

Sol. The Geomorites | 5. e. the Bores ] got the 
Government into their hands, after Demoxeles 
was flain and the diflolution of Monarchical 
conſtirution,the Megarines waged War with the Per- 
nithites being a Samite Collony, and brought 
Fetters with them (as they fay) to put on the 
Captives, when the Geomerzzes were acquainted 
with theſe procedings, they immediately ſent 
Aid, ſetting forth nine PrezfteQs, and managing 
thirty Ships, two of which Lanching forth and 
lying before the Haven was deſtroyed with 
Lightning, the Prztects proceeding on their 
Voyage in the reſt ſubdued the Mezarms, 


aud took {ix hundred of them alive, the Prz- 
oy | fes 
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fe&s were ſo elevated with this Vitory, thar 
they meditated the fubverſion of this Geome. 
ran Oligarchy , but the occaſion was given'b 


the States themſelves , wfiticig to thetri thit {ND 
they ſhould britig the Megdrihe Captives boutd i 4%4 
in their owt Fetters; When they received = 


theſe Letters, they ſhewed them privately tb 
the Megarines perſwading them, to concur with IM ®": 
them in a Conſpiracy to procure the People {MW 5* 
liberty, a Confiilt was held in common be. {"* * 
tween therti about this matter, and the reful: M9 
was, that the beſt way was, to beat off the x ( 
Rings from the Fetters, and put them on the irud 
Megarines and faften them with "Thongs to cal 
their Girdles that they might not fall off nor tuo 
being looſe ſhould hjnder thetn in their going, W 
Accordingly they accoutred the Men in ths heat 
manner , and giving each of theth a Cimiter, and 
they ſoon Sailed back to Samos and Landed, the 
and accordingly led the Meyarines through the 
Market-place to the Counſel-hobſe, where all cioa 
the Geomorites were fitting together, and then 
the ſion being given the Megarines fell on and 
ſlew thoſe Men, whereupon the City being ſet iſt 
at liberty, they admitted the Megarines (as many 
as would) into the number of Citizens , . ard 
ereQting a magnificent Edifice hung. up the Fe the 
ters in It. | 
Queſt. 58. What is the reaſon that the chef!" 
Prieſt of Hercules in Antimachia #: Coos, when 
he manageth the Sacrifice, # clothed in Womens AF 
parel, and wears a Mitre upon his head ? Wy. 
Sol. Hercules ſetting -Sail from Troy with fix I &* 
Ships, was attacked by a Storm, 'and loſt alf hs 
Ships but one, with which only he was" forced 
by the Wind upon the Coaſt of Cor, and fell 
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zpon a place called Lecerer ſaving nothing be- 
(des his Men and- Armour. "There hapning 
to meet with a flock of Sheep, he requeſted one 
Ram of the Shepherd (the Man was called 
Antagoras) who verily being a robuſt bodied 
joung Man, challenged Heecules ro hight with 
tim, and if he were worſted Hercules ſhould 
carry away the Ram. As ſoon as this fellow 
mgaged with Hercules, the Meropes came into 
the aid of Antagoras, and the Grecians coming 
into aſſiſt Hercules a great Fight enſued. Where- 
a (they ſay) Hercules overcharged with mul- 
tiude, betouk himſelf for refuge to a Woman 
called Treſſe, where he was concealed, diſguiling 
hmnſelf in Womans Apparel. But afterwards 


conquering the Meropes, and paſſing under puri- ' 


hcation, he Married the Daughter of Alciopus , 
and put on a Gown of flowred [| Silk ]. Hence 
the Prieſt offers Sacrifice in the place where the 
Battle was fought, but the Bridegrooms are 
coarhed in Womens Apparel when they embrace 
their Brides. 

' Queſt, 59, Hhence was the race of Hamaxocy- 
liſts 2 Megara? 

Sol. In that licentious Democracy (which intro- 
duced the exaftion of double Uſe and Sacriledge} 
the Peloponefians went on Pilgrimage to Delphos 
through the borders of Megara,and lodged in/£ig2r4 
by the Lake fide with their Wives and Children (as 
the caſe required) in their Caravans, where a re- 
ſolute, drunken Company of the Megarins in 2 
riotous and cruel manner overturned their Wa- 
gons and overwhelmed them ir-the- Lake ; 10 
that many of the Theors [ Pilgrims) were drown- 


ed. The Megarins indeed by reaſon of the diſor- 
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(#) 
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The Greek' Dueſtions. Wy: 
of this wickedneſs, but the AmphyRtions, taking 
into conlideration the Devotion of this Pilgr; 
mage, puniſhed the Actors of - this Villany,ſome 
with Baniſhment, ſome with Death, thence the 
Poſterity of theſe Villains were called Hamaxoy- 
liſts, 5.6. overrurners of Waggons. 


Wi: 0. 
Plutarch's Morals : 
Vsl. II. 
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(f the Deſire of Riches , of Love 
of Wealth. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, By Mr.Patrick 
of the Chaterhouſe. 


Tpporhnachut a Maſter of the Exerci; 
ſes'; : when fome were commend- 
ing a tall Man that had long 
Hands, as one that promiſed fair 

j Wt be pood- at Fiſtituffs ; replied, 4 fit Man in- 
fed, it the Victors Lawrel were to be hang- 
& up aloft, and ſhould be his that could beſt 
reach it; and take it down : we may fay the 
lame to thoſt that are tranfported with an ad- 
miration of, and.place their happineſs in, having 

fair Fields, ſtately Manſion houſes, and a great 

deal of Money lying; by them ; that they were 

n the right, "if happine/5 were to be bought and 

ſaid, You may , ſee indeed - many Perſons that 

chuſe rather to be Rich; and at the ſame time 
rery Miſerable, than to part with their Money 
and become - happy. But alas ! indolency 
ad repoſe of Spirit, mognapinnyy _—_ 

F 
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cy, reſolution, and contentment of My 
theſe are not a Money-purehaſe. By having 
Wealth meerly, none can attain to a mean eſteem 
of it,nor by poſſeſſing things ſuperfluous,to a ſenſe 
that we do not need them. - From what other 
evils then can Riches free us, if not ſo much x 
from an inordinate deſire of them?lr's true indeed 
that by drinking Men allay their Thirſt after 
drink, and by eating their longings after Food 
are ſatisfied, and he that faid 


Beftow a Coat, of your good wal | 
On Hipponax, that's cold and chill. 


if more Cloaths had been heaped on:thag lit 
needed, would have thrown them off, as being MW 
ill at eaſe. But the love of Money 1s not abs 
ted by having Silver and Gold, neither do cove- 
tous defires ceaſe, by poſſeſſing ſtill nivre. Wit 
one may ſay to Wealth as he did to an inſolett 
Quack. wy 


Thy Phyfick's nought and makes my lineſs worſe, 
My Body needs ſome eaſe, and not my Purſe. 


When this diſtemper ſeiſes a Man that wants 
only Bread and a Houſe ro put his head in, 
ordinary Raiment and fuch Victuals as come 
firſt to hand, it fills him with eager defies 
after Gold and Silver, Ivory and Emeraldz 
Hounds and Horſes, thus taking - off the 
tite and carrying it from things that are neceſlary, 
afrer things that are troubleſome and unuſud, 
hard to come by and unprofitable when obtaite 
| ed. For no Man is poor, as to what Nature 
requires and what ſuffices it: No Man takes uf 


oo 
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oney on uſe to buy Meal or Cheeſe, Bread 
xr Olives ; but you may ſee one Man run into 
Jebt for the Purchaſe of a ſumptuous Houſe, 
mother for an adjoyning Olive-yard , another 


x Corn-helds or - Vineyards; another for Gals- 
im Mules, and another by a vain expence. 


= 


For Horſes faith pair'd, with prancing feet 
* To draw the ratling Chariot through the ſtreet, 


8.9% as = © & og 


* He at 
us been plung'd over Head and Ears into Con- —_— 
nts and Uſe-Money, Pawns and Mortgages. Phraſe, 7} 


Moreover, as they that uſe to drink after they /iad. 15; 


have quenched their Thirſt, and to eat after 


Witcir hunger is fatisfied, vomitup even what they 
Mook when they were a Thirſt or Hungry; fo 


=_—  YyY _ 9 vv 2” 0 IS 


tey that covet things aſeleſs and ſuperfluous, 
907 nor even thoſe that are neceffary. This is 
he CharaQter of theſe Men. | 

As for thoſe that ſpend nothing ; although 
key poſſeſs much , and yer are always craving 
more, they may {till more increaſe our wonder ar 
heir folly : eſpecially when one calls to mind 
that of Ar;ſtsppus,who was wont to ſay,that when a 
Man did eat and drink liberally; and yer was ne- 
r the nearer being filled, in this caſe he pre- 
ntly goes to the Phyfitian,and enquires what's his 
Jikaſe and his Indiſpolition, and how he may get 
nd of ir. But if one that has five Beds delfies 
kn, and having Ten Tables is for purchaſing 
# many more, and having Land and Money 
pood ſtore,is not at all filled, bur ſtill is bent, even 
bo the breaking his natural reſt, upon getting 
More, and when he has never (o much, never 
tas enough, this Man thinks he has oo need of a 
Pyſitian to eure him, and in order to is to {hw 

S % 
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him from what cauſe his diſtemper ariſes, © 1M 
deed when a Man is-a Thirſt that hath a 
drunk at all , we. expeCt that. upon his drink: 
ing his thirſtineſs ſhould ceaſe ; but as for hin 
that drinks and drinks and ſo goes on without 
giving over, We do not think ſuch 'a'one need; 
further repletion but evacuation,. and we adyik 
him by all means to Vomit as knowing that hi 
trouble proceeds not from the want of any thing 
but from-ſome ſharp Humotir or preternatunl 
heat that is within him. 

Among thoſe perſons therefore that are far 
increaſing their ſubſtance, and getting more, he 
that is poor and indigent may perhaps give over 
his cares, when he has got a Houſe, or found; 
Treaſure, or by a Friends help has pay'd hi 
Debrs and has his_ Creditors diſcharge.” But: 
for him that having more than enough; yet il 
deſires to have +. more, it, is not Gold nor Silver, ſl * © 
riot Horſes, Sheep,or Oxen, that can cure hin 
of this Diſcaſe,. hut | he needs Evacuation and 
Purgation: for his diſtemper is not penury and 
want, but an, inſatiable deſire and thirſt afte vi 


Riches proceeding from a depraved and incawiſ.* 
ſiderate judgment of things, which if it be not \Wi 
plucke1 out of Mens Minds, like a thing twiſting Me 
acroſs and contracting them, they will always by 
in want of ſuperfluities, that is, be craving thingMW* ? 
they haye no need of. uſe 

When a Phylitian viſits a Patient that I ref 
thrown himſelf upon his Bed, and lies her wit 
groaning and refuſing to eat, he feels his Pull” 5 
and asks. him fome queſtions, and finding tha, ; 
he is nor at all feveriſh,he tells him it's his Midf 
that is Ciſtempered, and goes his way, Whe ” 


we lce therefore a Man pining away for mort 


» #1 
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Means , and Hghing ſadly at any Expences, for-" 
bearing no ſordid or painful courſe that brings, 
him in gain', when yet he hath Houſes and 
Lands, Herds and Slaves, and Cloaths enough, 
what ſhall we call this Mans Diſeaſe but Poverty 
if Mind ? , for as for. want of Maney , one friend, 
15 Menander fays, by being a Benefattor to him 
c2n.cure it, but -this other of the Mind, all a 
Mans friends living or dead cannot fatishe it. It 
was therefore a good faying of So/on, concerning 


ch Perſons. 


Thoſe Men, that after Wealth aſpire, 
Set no fix'd bounds to their deſire. 


To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches 
that nature requires are limited, and like a 
Circle drawn from-a Center at ſuch a diſtance, 
sconfined within the compaſs of their real needs, 
- .There is alſo this. peculiar miſcheif in the 
bveof Wealth, that thisdefire hinders and oppo<- 
ks its own fatisfaCtion, which ' other defires do 

ocure., For no Man abſtains from a good 
Morſel becauſe . he loves Dainties, not from 
Wine , becauſe he thirſts after Wine, as theſe 
Men abſtain from uſing Money, - becauſe they 


"WM bye Money. . Does it not look like madneſs and 


2 pitious Diſtemper, for a Man not to ,make 


uſe of a Garment becauſe he ſhakes with cold,-to ' 


refuſe to eat Bread, becauſe he is ready to famiſh 
with hunger ; and not touſe Wealth, becauſe he 


F peed ot getting it ? | 


. This is the evil caſe that Thraſonsdes deſcribes, 


*T have ſuch a thing within by me, I have it in 


"my power, and ] will this- thing, like thoſe 
« that are madly in Love, but 1 do it not; when 


S 3 : **T have 
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* T havelocked and ſealed up all,or have told out f 
%* much to the Uſurers and Tradeſnen,] ſcrape jo. 
* gether and hunt after more,[ quarrel and cont 
« with the Servants, the Plowmen and Debtor: 
* © Apollo, haſt thou ever ſeen a more wretched 
« Man, or any Lover more miſerable ? 
Sophocles being asked by one, whether he wy 
able yet to company with a Woman ; Heaven; 
defend, faid he, 1 have got my Liberty and by 
means of my old Age have efeaped thoſe may 
and furious Maſters: for it is very fit andbe 
coming,that when our pleqJures leave us,choſe deſi 
ſhould do fo too, which, as Alceus ſays, 


"Tiras never any Mans good bap, . 
Nor Womens wholly to eſcape. 


But it is otherwiſe in the Love of Wealth, 
which like a hard and ſevere Miſtriſs, compel 
us to get, what ir forbids us to *erfjoy, #ndex: 
cites an Appetite, bur. denies the pleaſure of'in 

tihcarion. . Stratonicus wittily abuſed rhe Rhvdich 
gr their profuſeneſs , when he ſaid, that they 
builded their Houſes as if they were immojti, 
but provided for their Tables as if they wete't 
live but a little while : ſo covetqus Men «tr w 
be profuſe by what they poſſeſs, when t 
lordid wretchesif you xd 1: der what they 
_ ; for they endure labour, but ſt no yen: 
ure 

Damades once came to Phocions houſe and fit 
priſed him as he yas at Dinner, and when bt 
ſaw his frugal and flender Diet, 1 much wonder 
Phocion, lays he, that you ſhould manage State 
Afﬀairs and can dine. as: you do: for this Ori 
himſelf, pleaded Cauſes and harangu'd the Peopt 


th 
to 
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only for his Gut ; and looking upon Avbens as 
affording too little a fupply for his Luxury, he 
fetch'd his Proviſions from Macedonja : for which 
cauſe Antzpater, ſeeing him when he was an gld 
Man, compar'd.him'to a' Sactifice when all was 
over, and there remained nothing of rhe Beaſf 
but only the' Tongue and the Stomach.” But who 
would not wakes ar thee, O wretched Man, 
who being able to live as thou doſt, fo fordidly, 
ſo unlike a Man, beſtowing nothing on 'any 
Body, beitig curriſh' ro thy Friends, and with- 
out any ambition to ſerve the publick , yer ab- 
flifteſt rhy ſelf and warcheſt whole Nights, hireſt 


out thy Labours, lyeft at carch'for Ipheritances, 


croucheſt to every one , when thou 'art ſo'well 


provided by thy ſordid Parfimony to live at 


eaſe. 


It's reported of Ll certaln Byzantine , that ſur- Some few 
prizing a Whore-Mafter with his Wite that was words 


'very hard favoured, he cryed out, O wretch, whar that foy- 


low I have 


compelled thee to do this, Sapagoras had a Portion 


; F 12 not Tran(- 
with her ? Tes neceflary for Kings, for Proci- lated, for 
ratots under them, for thoſe that covet Prehe- there 


minence and Rule over Cities, that rhey ſhould ns gp = 


heap up Treaſure ; ' who are forced through Ame £7 :_ 1. 
bition, Pride and Vain-glory to take Feaſts, ro Greek, 


parte Friends, to maintain a Retinue, to fend which 
Preſents, to feed Arnies, to purchaſe Gladiators, Makes In- 
But thou haft fo much bulinefs lying upon thy TProet 
hand, eormenteſt thy ſelf, tumbleft. up and don, hea 
and all this while liveſt the life of a Snail in thy reading is 
Shell through Parfmony, and endureſt all hard- monſtrous 
ſhips, receiving -no advantage art all. Juft like _ ray] 
the Bath-keepers Afſe, that carrys the Wood and wall 


Fewel for the Fires, and is always filled with 


| the Smoak and Afhes of the Stove, bur it ſelf 


S 4 is 
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3s never bathed nor warmed,waſhed nor cleanſe] 
there: | WEE. 


I have faid enough of this ſort of Covetouſnek, . 


which makes a Man live the life of an 4/,or an 4, 
| But there js another fort of it which 1s more 
Savage, that calumniates and gets inheritance; 
by bad Arts, that pries into other Mens Aﬀain, 
that is full of thoughtfulnels and cares, counting 
how many of their Friends are yet alive, ang 
after all enjoy nothing of what hy all theſe Ars 
they have <e* =_ HR” - 
| As therefore we have a greajer--averſion and 
hatred againſt the Vipers, poylonous Flies and 
Spiders, than apainſt Bears and Lyons, becauſe 
they kill and deſtroy Men, bur ſerve themſelves 
no farther of their Carkafles, which they dondt 
feed upon as thoſe other wild Beaſts do; fo they 
that become: bad and jl} Men through {ordidneþ 
and parſimony, deſerve more of apr abhorrenc, 
than thoſe "that prove ſuch by luxurious living 
and exceſs;for they deprive others of what they aje 
neither able nor inclin'd rv make uſe of themſelves, 

Hence it is, that the Luxurious when they are 
rich and well provided,give ſome truce to their De- 
baucheries ; as Demoſthenes faid to {ome that were 
of opinion that Damades ceaſed to be an ill Man, 
now, ſays he, you ſee him full and glutted like 
the Lyons that then hunt nat after prey.” But 


as for the other, who inthe managergent of AF- 


fairs propoſe, no. end to themſelves either of ples 
ſure or., profit, their covetous defires have no 
truce or ceſſation, they, being always empty and 
{tanding in, need of all thing. 11/46 3M 

: Bur | Ea perhaps may plead on their behall, 
that theſe Men keep and hoard up their Wealth 
for their Children and Heirs; to whom they Fo 
S 1 '* b 7 : Ny 
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with nothing whilſt they are alive, bur like rhoſe 
Mice that live in Mines, and pick up and eat the 
Golden Sands and' Oar, you cannot come by 
any of that Gold, till you anatomize them to 
fnd ir after they are dead. 

' But to whatenl,, I pray, would. they Teave 
ſuch a deal of Money and a great Eſtate to their 
Children and "Heirs? that they forſooth may 
preſerve & alſd for" others, and thoſe others in 
like manner” ſhould hand it down to their Chil- 
dren (juſt * like thoſe Earthen Pipes the Potters 
make for a'''Warer-courſe, which retain.none of 
the Water” themſelves, but one Pipe only con- 
veighs it to the next) till ſome Informing falſe Ac- 
cuſer or T'ytant appears, who cuts off this 
Keeper in Truft, and 'when his breqth is ſtopped, 
derives and diverts the courſe of his Wealth into 
another Channel; or as they fay till ſome one that 
is the moſt' wicked of the Race, devours and 
conſumes all, thar' thoſe whs went before him 


had preſerved.” For not only as Euripides,fays, 


Children from Slaves deriv'd and baſer blood, 
Prove Prodigal and leud, none come to good, . 


but it's as true, of the Children of. the Parſimoni- 
us ; as Diogents Wirtily abbuſed this ſort of Men, 
when he faid, that it was better to be [| xetdy # 
v9] a Ram than. a Son of 4/Cizizen of: Megare. 
For under the pretence of © \training- them, ,up 
and inſtructing © them, - they: undq; and ;pervert 


them, implanting in them their own Love -of 


Money and meanneſs of Spirit, and erecting as it 
were a Fortreſs for the ſecuring their inheritance 
n the Minds of their Heirs. 25; 


For 


F. .& 
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. For the Inſtruions and, Leflgns they give 
them, are ſuch'as theſe, Gain as much and ſpend « 
little 4s may be : Value your ſelf, according 80 what 
wH are-worth, But certainly this ys not to 1n- 
Aria, but to contract and ſow them up, juſt 
like a Purſe, the better to conceal and keep what 
is put into it. The Purſe indeed becomes foul 
and muſty after the Money ; is put up init; 
but the Children of the Coyetous,, before they 
are enriched by their Parents, -are repleniſh- 
ed with covetous.defires, which they derive from 
them. And indeed they pay. them, a deſeryed 
Reward for Ilaſtru&tions, not loving them becauſe 
they ſhall receive a great Eſtate from them, but 
hating thenz, becauſe they have it not. ſo. ſoon 
as they fain would. For being taught to admire 
| nothing but Wealth, nor knowing-any other end 
| of living but to,get a great Eſtate, they account 
| the Life of their Parents to be an bindcranc to 
'| that of their own, and fancy ſo muchtime ists 
| ken from their own Age as-is added to theis. 
Wherefore whilſt- their Parents are yet |: 
ving.they ſecretly. always ſteal their pleaſure: 
and injoy them, and what they beſtow upon 
their Friends or Tpend upon their Luſts (when 
they have learnt ſoraething by ſecrer. information) 
>, fexch' as it, were .from anothers Eſtate, not 
* their own, _ 0 


"Bar when their Parents are dead, and they 
+ . are" nice" pofleſs'd ' of their Keys and Seals 
"theri/their way'of living is of another fafſion, 
and they" put on another Face and Aﬀpett 
' prave, Tevere -and moroſe. You hear 10 
-more -of their former Paſtimes 'in* ſeveral 'Ex 
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exciſes of the Ball » nor &f the Acidewy 
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Ns mike the Night their time of Bathing ; the *P*rePle- 


Schools in which they were Edocared , and (28h 
the Water 'of hs (4 LO IT Po+ the dcade- 
etry]-(c) are neglefted. - It any, Man, im, *y, and 

will you not go and hearthe Phi ya 


can I; fays he, now that my-Father. is dead, 1 taught, 
am-nor at lcafure. 'O miſerable wretch:! What the © 13- 
has thy Father YJefc' thee to þe compared with ceum. 
what he has -zaken from thee, hy) Leqſare and (%) A Fa- 
thy- Liberty-?- And\yer it is not {fo much He that ——_— 
hasdone-it, as the Wealth that flows Taund thee, by Thebes. 
and overpowrs' rhee z> which, -like the, Woman (c) Thus 


rad. Sxihs Ky inter» 

Fi, Without a Ferebrand burns, and unawares, the The. 
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bringing - cthoſeavts fie untimely, wrinkles and Vs the 
old Age on thy Soul , which Spring from Dires 4 
coyerous defirey' ;and" multiplicicy. of bulineb, fignifie 

that ſhrivel-upull. thy vigour and;gaicty; all.ſenſe tvs.: own 
of honour, kindneſs and humanity within. 7 *.30 


6. in fine) 


-to which o8r Author ſeems'to alludes (4) L.ib;2, + xe? fey. 


 Batſome wilt-fay, 'do not-yor fee Rich Men 


live ſplendidly -and ſpend kigh-? To whom we 


anſiver, doft thou not hear what drifeve lays, 


that 
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that ſome there''are that do not: ue Wealth, 1agd 
ſome aba[t it? 'as if neither. ſort; :did.; what was 
fit 'and , b&comiing,- but 'what the :one ſort pol 
ſeſſed, did neither' advantage: nor-adorn/ them, 
and what the other had, did: hurt and diſhonour 

- © But let'us further conſider; what is that; uſe 

-_- , of Riches, for which Men ſomuch admire them; 
++{112+*/ is it the erjayment * of 'what ſuffices. | Nature? | 

” +1 Alas!in this reſpe& the Wealthy have no advan; 

\ ...- tage of thoſe that are of ' 2 meaner Fortune; 
'...- but Wealth' (as Theophraſtus ſays); may well be 
1 .: negleted andlooked upon with: lefs eſteem and 
h veneration, if Calias the Richeſt Manin Athens, 
and I/menias the Wealthieſt of Thebes, made uſe 
+; but of the ſame things that Socrares and: Epany 
:12. "nonday did: For #s' Agathinlent 'away then Nit- 
+4: 7 :Hek from the Room where. he Feaſted ,- toxhe 
©» / Womens appartment ,' contehting himſelf with 
..., the Diſcourſes of his Gueſts, {6 you would 
>= reje&t and ſend away the Purple Beds, and 
-- 271 the high piHzd-Tables, - and{2all :other [fuper- 
0: > fluous things, whenyou, ſeeitbatthe)Rich.make 
-c- + . uſe of the ſame things with the poor, 

Jon © [do gibt! riean thou ſhouldeſt-preſently'-,-;-/! 

. 03 2Hict 096460 ETC it , OO ver? £2 A £10 

| PIES -/ 2p the Plough in ſmaah to live at eaſs.,: >: 11 

me). 1. T+ © - 4nd let the Miles and Oxen's labour ceaſe, |} 1 

5 2 Me. 7 Vl8EUS Eg nb wind Io 

rn. but the impertinent labours of Goldſmiths: 

("1 > Turners, Perfumers and Cooks, when thou re- 

+ "flveſt'wildy-and- foberly: to:baniſh all -oſcleſs 
thipgs. _ 
yy Bar if the things that>ſuffice;[Nature',;lye in 

* 8qmimon among thoſe: that baye and thoſe that 

* want Riches; if rich Men pride themſelyes-only 

» #64 : il 
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in things ſuperfluous ; and thou art ready to 
praiſe Scopes of Theſſah, who. 'whieri one begged 
ſmewhat of him he had in his houſe, . as a ſu. 
perfluous thing he had no uſe for, . made anſwer, 
but we Rich 'Men count our felicity and happi- 
neſs to lye in theſe ſuperfluities, and nor in 
thoſe neceſſary things, if your - caſe be thus; 
have a Care you do not ſeem like one that mag- 
nies and prefers a pomp and publick ſhow at a 
Feſtival, before Life it ſelf, . - S 


Our Country's Feaſt- of Bacchbus,,' was in old 


time Celebrated in a more homely manner, tho 


with [great Mirth and Jollity : one carried in + 


Proceſhon' a Veſſel - of Wine, and 2 branch of 
a Vine, afterward- followed 'one leading a Goat 


another followed him bearing a Basket of dry'd # Ar ob- 
Figs, and' after-all caine a' Phallus, * But all theſe ſrene re- 
are now. deſpiſed and out of date ; the-Proceſfion Fmblance 


being made with Golden Veſſels and*coſtly Gar- 
ments, driving of Chariots and Perſons in Maſ- 
querade: and juſt rhus the things that are ne- 
ceſlary and uſetul in; Riches are ſwallowed up 
by thoſe that are unprofitable and ſuperflu- 
OUS. 

The moſt of us commit Telemachus his mi- 
ſtake z for he through unexperience or rather 
want of judgment, when he ſaw Neſtor: Houſe, 
furniſhed with Beds 'and Tables, Garments and 
Carpets, and well ſtored with new Wine, did 
not look upon him as ſo happy-a Man in being 
thus well provided with things neceſlary and uſe- 
ful : but when he beheld the Ivory, the Gold 
and Amber in Mene/aus's boule, he cry'd out in 
amazement, 


Jovss 
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Foves ſtately Hall above, I gueſs, 

Hom. Olyſe Tour Eyes mig ht with ſuch objetts bleſ3 

_—_ For all that here I view is great, and that 
Cannot ſo well be told, as wondred at. 


whereas Socrates or Diogenes would have ſaid ras 
ther 
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What vain, vexatious, uſelejs things Foe ſeen 
And good for nothing but to move. ones Spleen. 


Thou Fool, what is it thou ſayeſt? when thou 

- oughteſt to have ſtrip'd thy Wife of her Pur- 
ple and Gaudy Artire,that ſhe might ceaſe to live 
Luxuriouſly and to run mad after Strangers and 
their Faſhions, inſtead of* this , thou adornelt 
and beautifieſt thy Houſe that it may appear like 
a Theater or a Stage to all comers. 

The happineſs Riches pretends to is ſuch, that 
it depends upon ſpeRators and witneſles, elle 
it would f1gnihe nothing at all. But it is quite 
otherwiſe when we conſider Temperance or Phi- 
loſophy or ſuch knowledge of the Gods as s 
requiſite, though unknown to all other Mortals, 
This communicates a peculiar Light and great 
Splendor within the Soul, and cauſes a joy that 
dwells with it as an inmate, whileſt it enjoys 
the chief good , though neither Gods nor Men 
were privy to it. Such a thing in truth is Ver- 
rue and the Beauty of Geometrical and Aſtro- 
logical Sciences . and does Riches with her Bra- 
very and. Necklaces, and all that Gaudery that 
pleaſes Girls, deſerve to be compared with any 
of theſe > When no body obſerves and looks on, 


Riches are truly blind and depriv'd of Light: 
| Fog 


yal.Il. Of che Defire of Riches, or Love of Wealth, a53- 


For if a Rich Man makes a Meal with his Wife 
or Familiars alone, he makes no ſtir about Mag- 
nificent Tables ro \cat on, or Golden Cups to 
drink in, but uſes thoſe that come next to hand ; 
and his Wife without any Gold or Purpleto 
adorn her, preſents her ſelf .in a plain dreſs : 
bur when he makes a Feaſt, that is, when the 
Pomp and Theater is to be fitted and prepared, 
and the Scene of Riches is to enter, _ 


Then from the Ships with- coſtly Goods full fraught 7x, ms. 
The Trevets and the Cauldrons ſtraight are brought - a4, 4 


then they provide . Lamps, and much adoe is 
made about the drinking Cups, the Servitors to 
fill Wine are changed, all things are put into a 
new dreſs, whatever is made. of Gold and Silver 
or ſet with Precious Stanes is all brought forth, 
thus plainly declaring that they would be looked 
upon by all for Rich Men: but there wants 'Tem- 
perance, though he ſhould eat his Meal alone, 
and that Contentment of Mind which aloae 
makes a Feaſt. 
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"How a Man may inoffenfively Praij 
himſelf, and without being lyable 
to Envy. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. Lan 
caſter Fellow of Baliol Colledge in 
Oxford. 


E that talks big and' arrogantly 

himſelf , Herculianus , is univerſally 

condemned as a troubleſom and ill 

bred Companion : but the moſt, and 
even of thoſe who in words mightily &declaim 
againſt him,ſcem to applaud him in their Actions 
Eurtpiaes cou'd lay, 


If Speech grew ſcarce, and at great rates were ſold, 
Commend himſelf what laviſh Fellow would? 

But fonce' the inf'nite Treaſure of the Air 

Praiſe gratis yields, none Truth or Fa/ſhood ſpare 
Suff ring no damage, tho they give their ware : 


yet he often brings in his Heroes intollerably 
boſtain 


Fi 


I; 14,11; rirhour being Envied-. . : : | 7 ! | 
io MWſting-3 3nd, ftufts their molt Tngiel adyen- a 
ures and paſſions, with improper iſcourſes f. 
hefnſelves.” So, Fagotr declates.. "| 
i ery Fr Glay . G 4 
og a ; diſcordgne harmony with fury 


o forbears not -xq.excol his own Ptures ; which” 
deed by rhe!, confeſſion, of all. for Are worthy” 
| the nobleſt, praiſe, : a: 

. Hut thoſe. -wha ars Crowned. f £4 Maſtery i in 
l e Games, v5-in, the Learned. Combats, have. 
thers to celebraretheir Vidgries ; thar the Peo-? 
let Ears be .,.not, grated. wich, the harſh noiſes of 


fapplaule: And: Timotheus is (uſt y, cenſured as? 
forth his Can-* 


"boaſted i it-i 
riting ; and the: Cryer. ba q aloud Milefian* 
otheus hath. ya Fanocamptas the Wh of 
obs. 
Tis true then! Fay ; X-nophion ay s] 4 Mons aſe? 
very miyſical | and. charmang. acoents m anethers 
butb, but -vty-flat and untuneable in his own. Fe or, 
brand them as Impudent 'who commend, 
emſelyes ; :it becoming them, to_be. modeſt, tho” 
«Were praigd, ;by,ochers: and; account « them 
oy in arrogating; that: to themes. Which 
Ic be has, the; ſole ,propriety Nt f bell (fowin 
lem. Beſidgsg}3f, we. = ars { lent, Fe Hi 
r angr}.70r Qnyious ;, but we- ſcoond Bs 
courſe, , we are. preſemly entangled, and forth 
 contrivute , more then we "intended, ſpeakin 
only. lpunds.. well bebe 
teir backs ; and ſo undertake! rather tlie _baſe 
tk of dradgihg Flittery,. then. Av ial Once? 
tru? Honor... 21, i 


” . 
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mekilfully, and irregularly. letr 
velt of Plyymigy, when he pred 
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How a Mit may Praife bimiſelf 


Yer howeyet | there's a ths when - 
ard prudent Marittidy be th 
diſcourſe, and give' a free R fred h 
has worthily done or ſaid,as well as other Te 
taking care that it Be 'nor' rhbethy-for favour or 
reputation, but upd ſotthe etiergerit dorafvh 
eſpecially , if any conſiderable advantage my 
thence accrue.” 'Thire &' indeed" a' Prafe of th 
kind which bears” very excellent: aac a 
from whoſe ſeeds ariſe many of the ſame {petic 
very much meliorated , vey improved): wr 
therefore it is, thar'the wife Oduitict ſeeks: Gldny 
not as the reward ot ſolace of ths Verrut, wt ' 
embraces it theerly*as the Compation 6f þ 
atchievements, bit becauſe the being accom 
an Honourable Perſon, and Gallant Man, af 
a Thouſand opportunities of computiiig'wl nr 
2nd For we-ſce; thi 
who are apt* to"belleve*, Minis" 46d love-wh 
ealily receive profit by us, with a great 0 is 
of delight ; 'Wherets if aMan 1ye.vnder calun fie ” 
and. ſuſdiciorts” "he cannot exert his-Vertue ro” 
benefit of others, without conitnirtingy 2 a Light 2 
violetice updh theth. 'E wh 

There tnay alſb'be more Reaſotis thet{d 
which we mult enquire into; "that" white-wen 
deavour to ayvid 'a frivoleus and: rikſcou#/q 
lauding of out ſelves, We charice! not to'M 
chat ſort which: ntiay be truly ufeful; rn 

"The Praiſe therefore is-vait, which # 1 
hieaps on himRIf, 'to- proveke” erhers. -alſs | 
Praiſe hint, and i IS chiefly cofitettiptible as! fi B 
Ceeding from/an- A nar and unſeafc 
affeAation i oo 

"For as they who are ready to dye for Fook K 
gain!t Nature arc compelled ro graw off theiry wy 
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wit. Bithout bling Bwoldd. » * 
feſh;and thus put a fniferable end to:their Famine; 


ſo thep , whe: mortally hunger after Praiſe, . 


wileſs ſome one afford 'erti'a Title foantlin Alms- 
of commendativng;:do' vi8lare the ' Laws of de- 
cency, ſhameleſly': endeavouring to fupply thoſe 
wants by ani utinatural exrolling - of themſelves. 

"But when they &6/rior on the bare conſideration 
& thernſelves hnh6 applauſe (but firive to ob- 
are the: worth "6f others, by fighting againft 
their Praiſes; ahn@ oppotirig their own works and 


practices to: Heſs, hey add: to: their vanity an. 
mviousand abhichred baſenefs :'dndlike him that 
thruſts His Foot into-anothers dance,” are ſtigrna«: 


* 


2d with 4 Ptowerblas ridiculous .and /pragmati- 


tb Clowns, © 0:1 nas 5, 


-'Thervfars we-wayſt diligently biware chat Qs 


nongſt the «Blogurhs of -orhers\ we foilt-not- in 


07 thing of iguri ſelves; which may ſeem. jox- 
oat. or entiodfly ::derrativefoom! them ; nei! 
Wier ſhdald' wel allow orhery' 29 : praiſe us at 
Muck a' rime-yobue' frankly :gickt:rhe Honour 
1 Mo thoſt wHo:4re then edebrared;'i6 cheir merit- 
i MW&real ; and'i though rthe'' perſons be '((vitious. or-: 


Y, yeothylh we #od take broniithem,- by. 


Mtg" yp otifufelbes; but rather 00\rhe other! 
00 Teproveitherungkilful ipplayders;:and des». 


bonſtrare' thiefr \xncorjums' to be-imfecoperly.and; 


a . Hh" * + © 1 ; _ _ . 
__ (2140 croufly totiferr's, «ity { n wil wh pk \ ; 
+4 [ . 8 , a  & by WM. 


»311IMbs ,*4 4 wv J\43 6 62 


7% plain edanha@Bivers niuft' be avaided. 


'} IQ 6712 & 7 Me 


Fes TAIke; | 2): vf 13210 ,,,9oQ 
But felf-praiſe is not! Table) tor: difgrace or; 


Win: .when:'tis dehicately'bandled by... way 'o 


pology to remove a calumny or accuſation;gi 
hu}: Porietes —2= bat ye ate angry Gt mit, . a Men 


00 feriour toi ones drbether 5r- be in” tht knowing . 07 
F. of | mmter- 
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276 How a Man may Praiſe bimſelf VellI.. 


interpreting of neceſſary things ,, a . Man who am's 
lover of my Country, and above the menaces of Bribes, 
For in ſpeaking with this Gallantry. of himſelf, 
he was not only free-from arragance, vanity- and, 
ambition , but demonſtrated the. Greatneſs and 
Spirit of that Vertue , which could not: be: de- 
jected it ſelf, and alſo humbled and tamed the 
haughrineſs -of Envy. Such. Men as theſe yil 
hardly be condemned, but thoſe - who: ſhauld 
vote againſt them, are won-over to their Cauſe, 
do receive infinite-fatisfaCtion, and/ are agreeably 
enſpirited with+ this Noble boaſting, i 


in 


if that bravery be- ſteady. ,-arid the Ground il * 
firm on which-it- ſtands : "This, -Hiftoty -doe i 
frequently diſcover ; For when the Theban Prin: 

ces accuſed :Pelopidas and Epaminondas, that! the 6 
time for their Government of -Breotja  beirigex- i © 
pired, they did .not. forthwith give up; ther: * 
Power, but:made'an-Incurſion ;inatoi Laconia, and 2 
repaired, and repeopled Meſferit, Pelepidas ſubmiv'l 
ting himſelf, and inaking many Joyly entreatiey il ** 
very hardly abtained his abſolution-: But Epant ſp 
mndas loftily glorying in thoſe - Aftions, and..uf ** 
laſt declaring he would willingly-be put ro Deatly 

ſa that they:would ſet up his Accufation,, Eani 
nondas hath. waſted Lacona,.: an; Enemies Contr | % 
hath proſperouſly. ſettled the Afﬀairs: of Meſlene," and £ 
happily eſtabliſhed the League and: Alliance with "At < 
cadia, againſt our wills, they admired him ; and B 


the Citrzens. wondring at the cheerful greatueb 
of his courage, diſmiſſed him with unſpeakable Fl 
pleaſantneſs and: ſatisfaQtion.: * OO 7 Bs 
Therefore when Agamennen thus: reproached " 
Diomed, * .; i \a0dt = 
FL Son of Tydaus, who 'in Har \was bold::\)- 

*» Skeiful 19 Chariots,\. why doſt thou behold 


«M 


VolII. | without being Envied. 
The Marſhal Ranks and Files with trembling Eyes? © 
Wy ſtandeſt thou thus ? This was not Tydeus guiſe.] 


Sthenelys is not much to be condemn'd for ſay- 
ng ; 


Our ſelves much greater then our Anceſtors 


For Sthenelus had not been caluminiated him- 
lf; but. only patroniz'd his abuſed: friend « and 
ſ the cauſe excus'd that freedom of Speech, 
which ſeem'd otherwiſe to have ſomething of 
the Glorzofo. 

But Cicero's magnifying his diligence and pru- 
dence in Catalines Tryal, was not very plealing 
t the Romans : yet when Scipio ſaid chey ought nor 
to Fudge Scipio, who had enſtated them in the 
puverof Fudging all Men, they aſcended' Crown'd 
to the Capital and Sacrihced wirh him. For 
Scipio was not neceſſitated to this , but meerly 
ſpur'd by the "defire of Glory ; and the danger 
he was in delivered him from Envy. 

Now talking after an high and glorious man- 
ner proves advantagious, not only th Perſons in 
dangers of the Law, or ſuch like imminent di- 
ſtrefs, but to thoſe alſo who are clouded in a dull 
ſeries of misfortunes; and that more properly 
then when they appear ſplendid in the World. 
For what addition can words make to thoſe who 
already ſeem poſleſs'd of real glory, and to lie in- 
dulging and baſquing in her Beams? But thoſe who 
at preſent are ;nhapable of ambition,it they expreſs 
themſelves loftily, they ſeem only ro bear *up 
againſt the ſtorms of Fortune, to undergird 
5. 'be greatneſs of their Souls, and to ſhun that 


T ; pity 
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How is Man nay Praife byenſerf Vl 
pity and commileration which, ſppoſes a ſhip 
wrackt and | forlora Condition... ' As: th 
thoſe who in walking affect a ſtiffneſs of Body 
and a ftretcht out Neck, are, accounted effemi. 
nate and foppiſh, but are commended if in fea 
cing and fighting they keep themſelves ere and 
ſteady ; ſo the Man grapliag. with ll. Fartugg, i 
he.raiſe himſelf like a ſtrong Champion to xeſit 
her, and by a bravery of Speech transforn 
himſelf from abjeft and miſerable to bold and 
noble, he is not 'to be cenſur'd as obſti 
and audacious, but honour'd as invinct 
and great. Tho' Homer. therefore deſcribed 
Patroclus in the happineſſes of life, {mga F 
end without Envy, :yet in death. .he make; mil Fr 
have ſomething of the Brayp 49d A Sqldjer gal fo 
ant rougneehs. | 


V. 
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Þiſalt prodde. Heftor ; do: 7ee Joye to they 
Jove and Apallo gave this Hier, 


Elſe had full twenty ſuch bes: =_ They 
Had faln to my enraged Dart a prey. 


So Phociow, tho' otherwiſe very mild, mw" at 
Sentence paſs d on him, ſhew'd the reatneſ; o 
his Mind in many reſpects ; —_ to One o th 
his fellow ſufferers who miſerably cry'd out and al 
bewail'd his misfortune, #/har | fays he] ir not 4 pl 
4 to thee to die with Fhocion * 0 _OWS by 


- Further a Prudent Man has not 1b, but,gre-M ſe 
ter liberty to ſpeak any thing of. himſelf, when 
his Merics-are rewarded with injurious and, ur 
| returns, Achilles uſually ave the Gods thei 
Glory, and was moderate in ni jo h  expreſſiong, # 


— 
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an VoLll. Tithout being Enviad. 
Up 
ore —— Tf Jove ſhall grant me to deſtroy 
0d) WY This well wall d Tawn, — Tis Jove muft ruin Troy. © 
"1 
en But when he was unhandſomly reproach'd arid 
nv zſpers'd with contumelies, he added ſwelling 
, If words to his anger, and thoſe in his own ap- 
4 plauſe : 
m | 
and I with my Ships twelve Cities overthrew ; 
Nox could they tang, tho' at a diſtant view, 
" My Helmets darting rays. — 
tn, For Apologies claim a great liberty of Speech, _ 
um in boaſting, as conſiderable Parts of their 'de- ; 
*W tence. 


Themiſtocles alſo, having neither been guilty of 
any thing diſtaſteful in his wards nor aCtions, yet 
perceiving the Athenzans glutted with him, and 
beginning to neglect him, forbore nor to fay, 
Why, O je happy people, do ye weary ont your ſelves, 
by flill receiving benefits from the ſame hands ? Upon 
every ſtorm you fly to the ſame Tree, for ſhelter ; yet 
phen it is fair again deſpoil it of its leaves, as you go 
away. 

They therefore who are injur'd uſually recount 
their good ations to the ingrate : And if they 
allo praiſe thoſe excellencies+ which others arc 
pleas'd ro condemn,they are not only pardonable, 
bur altogether without blame. For it is evident 
they reproach nor others, bur apologize for them- 
— | WOW. 

This gave Demoſthenes a glorious freedom, yet 
Alay'd the offenſive brightneſs of his own praiſes, 
which almoſt every where ſhine throughhis whole 
-Qration Gnty 4% 5rgdvov ; he ftilt 'extolling thoſe 

6 ems is 4 —- 
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How p lens may tin himſelf Vat 


Embaſſies and Decrees., which _were fo much 
objected againſt him. f 
Not much unlike this is the infnuating deli- WI 97: 
Cacy of an Auntitheſ, It; when a Pex ſong being ac: ow 
cus'd for any thing as a Crime, demonltraresi its WI up! 
appolite to þe þaſe ang vicious; So Lycurgu i t19 
being upbraided by the Athenians for ſtopping a i i: 
Sycophants mouth with Money, and what kind e tio 
Citizens | fays he) do zok ohen take me _to-be, Pe 
 hawing ſa long managed the Afﬀairs of the Re - T 
amoneſt you, am at laſt found rather to have given be 
Money for the prevention of injuſtice, than to ha hi 
rcceiv. d any thing to premote at? And C icero, Metellu he 
abjecting he had caſt more by his Evidence 
gainſt 'em, than ever he had acquitted by hi MW 
Pleading | for : en, 'r plies, FW. 0 therefore ill- not 
Freely declqre, that Cicero has more » honeſty and faith Ir 
than Elogyence * Many exprelligns of this nature P 
are in Demoſthenes ;, particularly,bzt who might us 
| jufeb have ſlain me, if I had endequoured in wad c 
on'y to fully what the .Ci ity accomits lovely ? Or mba, q 
think you, would oboſe ungartby fellges have fad, j 
if, whilſt. .I þad been cirionſly poring on other ehing; ? 
\ 
I 
l 
. 
| 
| 


the Citys had revalted? And all hits forementiand 
Oration ingenjouſly: dreſſes theſe Ayricherong and 
Solutions of .Caſes with the ſabtile Ornamentey 
his own praiſe. . But this may very profitably be 
Icarn'd therein, that delicately tempr'ing the en- 
comiums of his Auditors, with the things rel 
ting to himſelf, he ſecures himſelf from 


lyable to Einy - nor becomes png of, 
love, 


[There he _—_— in what manner _ pn 
435 behav'd theraſelves' to the. Exbeans, a what 


© manner. to- the, Thebans , and what , ben y 
_ Sonferc'd —_ theſe pt Pomny and/Che | 


+4 »..4 


"*—L.. 

THT AA ata" | 
yol.1l, "Without being Envied, © = 28 
nal which he" afeſſes his Part was only tha 
of their Miniffer or Steward. Thys by a Rhe- 

li. Wl torical, deceit he” finely and inſen{libly inftills his 

J Rae into lils hearers, who plealingly hang 

ts WM upon his words, and tejoyce at the commemors- 
u; WM tion of thoſe worthy deeds : Now this Joy, is im- 

2 WW nediately ſeconded by admiration, and admira- 

ol tion is ſugceeded by a liking and love of that 

kW 2crfon, who ſo wiſely adminiſtred the Aﬀajrs. 

« WM This Epaminondas ſeems to have 6onlider'd, when 

nM being revil'd by Meyeclidas as though he had an | 

ze MW higher opinion of bimſelf, then ever Agamenmon 

w WH had, — if ie be ſo [/ays he] O Thebans, 'tis you ; 
3 WM Have puff'd me up ; you, by whoſe help alone, T over- 

MW threw che Lacedempnian, Empire in ong day, 

oF Bur {ince for the moſt part many are exgced- 

þW jogly diſpleasd with thoſe who are the Trym- 

peters of their; 9wn, Fame, but if they ſound 

torth anothers are delighted , and _ give. them 


? 
G 
, 
{I cheerful moypunca it_is hence grown a fre- 
| 
| 
| 


quent cuſtom. amongſ Orators by a ſeaſonable 
extolling thoſe wk ave .lige purpoſes , actions 
and manner of li e with | Theips,. to aſſure and 
wheedle over the Auditory to themſelves; know- 
ing .that though the. Pqnegy/t, ſolemnize ano- 
thers worth, yet having the ſame endowments of 
Vertue, theſe Encomiums will zedound to him- 
ſelf. For as he who reproaches. any Man for 
faults of which. he himſelf 1s guilty, cannot but 
perceive he, principally upbraids himſelf : So.the 
vertuous by giving applauſes to the. vertuous , 
ofter their own, praiſes ro the apprehenlive, who 
will preſently cry :out,,—and , are; not; you one of 
theſe > Therefore Alexander honquring Hercules, 
and Androcopes again honouring Alexander, they 
mn. effect propos'd themſelves to be in like manner 
Tm EN honoured 


! 
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How erm Prove hemelf 


honoured b hen: \B y ſeal Gelas, 
and, cling Fm t Ft. @l., wa 
nor aware the fo Thi 


fringe the = of bi his fm ority. and Poy 
Theſe th grams prudent Man oo | 
obſerve. 

Now thoſe who are'forc'd upop their 

are the more excuſable, if they ar! ge not Ps 
cauſes whally' to theniſelves, 'bur a) Fen A 
part to, Fortune, and .n, part. to, God 

therefre aid \ well, | Ap 


Afrer the Gods of Copgu ws bi hotewrd 
On m6 the Power. 


and Timoleon did Kon wits Erected a Fang, to 


TS 


F:o Orators being very 
to the People, 
op © to Envy, he thre 


| 
eel en HAR, "* ar rol | fr 
 Epaphyofitus 11 kcknowledgr —o thar his ſuc 


proctededfrom the care'of 

will more readily impure rn a Perſon þ 
done well, to'a lucky chance, ar 'the pleafure df 
ſome God: then to his Venue: and will hardly 
allow "him any honour 'qf a proſp'rous 
though all defefts and EIT they ui 
bute wholly t to err 


Uo 
: 
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Vol.ll, . without being Er ie ry 
"The Laws therefore of Xaleucu were rece)- 
ved by the Lyocreyſee With the 'more ' willingneſs 
and delight, becauſe he' had rold'%m, Minervi 
conſtantly appear'd ro him, diftated and inftru- 
fed him,in ,thaſe Laws; and that they were 
none of thee his own' Tayentions. © * | 
Theſe Kind of excuſes may be'fram'd as con- 
venient- remedies or preventions when we have 
to do with Perſons of a difficult or envious hu- 
mour : nor 8. it amiſs to' uſe fome tle revoca- 
tions or correQions of what mayem tO 
our praiſe, eyen before thoſe whoare of a ſedate 
and compoſed temper. If any commend us as 
thoſe who have Learning, Riches,or Authority,we 
ſhould hinder them from chooſing ſuch Topicks; 
and rather deſire them, if they,can, to take 
notice of us 'as innocent, \rood "and uſeful. 
Thus we do notTo- much colfare, as tranſlate 
praiſes ; and ſeem not to be puff'd up with our 
applauders , but rather to ſhow they have not 
prais'd conveniently, and for truly -meritorious 
things. We hide al inferjor with better qua- 
| lifications ; yer not as defiring to be commended, 
but as teaching to commend arighr. Suc 
forms as.theſe may be referr'd hither ; *Fis true T 
have not wall d the City with Stones or Brick; but if 
ye view my Fartifications you Gall find Armour, and 
Horſes, and Confederates enough. But 'more aptly 
belongs that of Pericles: when*his Friends-be- 
waild him in the extreamities.*of death, they 
put him in enind af his Authority and the great 
Office he had-diſcharg'd ; as alſo ' what Viftories, 
Trophies and Cities he had left' the Arhenians, 


fixing only upon common acqueſts, and enlarging 
rather in "uf Encomiums of Fortune than of 
Py a TV eras ; 


L 4 ; | 


but he raiſing himſelf. a lictſe, xeprov'd them as | 
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How 4 Man may Praife limſelf Vii. 
Vertue ; whereas they negle&ted the preateſ 
matter and which was more. peculiar to himſelf} 
That he had never been the occaſion of any Athenians 
gearing black, And hence the Orator may leam Ml ;;; 
if he be a good Man, to transfer the Eulogiums I 1+ 
of his Eloquence to his vertuous Lite and Man. Wl 4 
ners; and the Commander who is admir'd and 

applauded for his condutt or happy Fortune in ll { 
the Wars may freely propoſe his Clemency or ll cal 
Juſtice as more worthy to be prais'd. Nay fur- WW :re 
ther it becomes even an Emperor upon a pro- WW alt 
fuſion of ſuch glutting praiſes as ; Flatterers are IW 4] 
commonly guilty of, to ſay ſorgething of this MW © 


nature Ep 


No God am IT :. Why do ye equal me 
Thus to th' immortal Pogo'r1 ;m_—— 


If you kgow me well let my juſticeor tempe- 
.rance,, my equanimity or humanity be rather MW _ 
ſpoken of. For .cyen envy. her ſelf can eaſily 
concede the lefler honours to him who refuls yet 
the greater ;.nar._ will it rob. any: of true ericor 
miums, not to expect falſe and vain-ones. There © 
fore ſeveral Princes who permitted not themſelves © |. 
-to be called Gods, nor the off-fpring of the I 1, 
Gods, have. yet aflumed the Titles of Philadet I «, 1 
pht, Philometores, Evergete, or Theophili, and none 
ever doubted to honour them with thoſe glorious for, 
yet human appellations. 4 = 

Apain,they who in their Writings and Saying I ;, . 
are. abſolute Votaries to. Wiſdom by. no means 
will be called Sophi or Wiſemen, but can pleaſant 
ly ſwallow the Epithet of Philoſopher, 5. e. Stu 
dents or Lovers of Wiſdom, or any other ealic 
name which ſounds not big,nor expoſes them to 
me x | envy 
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Vol HL: - without being Etvied. , 
envy ; and I hop beget and gait a good 
- 24 But your Rhetorical 5 _ whillt 


in their, Orations. they gape 
ordinary acclamations of Divine. Anc 
derful, they looſe even m_ common ones of 


fend.the bs Ulay.. 
colours ob, 


to ja. away..the i Thr of B—_ or cam: 
ers icaleplyy hoe yi « 3 ft! ef 

Bil Pore VI 44 0! 
and. after. iy 10.4; ls Mo 
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verſe wy Mſn eb, heals Bow " 


jet he would fem wo quali al wi this TM : 
A Nox eigh thr in Bis nl da 

- IW 3 JI 
bur to ſay LESS to -3FY HROUce = 
ſo baſe a Confeſſion is ridiculous. He thea who 
would be an exact" Man. corre; himſelf” forchis 
forgetfulneſsgignorance,. ambition,” yr..aot giving 
ear to diſciple) ox.; rinftructions.” ; Sa-docs Wh 


7 A2x——_ 
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But I IA nah lee es \ 
With earneſt brow my unwilling friends uw 4 
toT, looſe the Framuhe OT | 

3 2990 dw Þ55 4p _ ne 7, 
' None 


; bsb 


ob] Gra, 


Zn 16 mux ox oper ga "ng 
Jetty 6 Ifutnes, 


evett of = Apmbocks 

_ i Shnkes Youth Gotden Bows 
cofibblly wibighi, corhitilided Edritict Pots ro 
be brought in, See (ſays he) :wBkr DHigente; Labs 
ouſneſs and Fortitude can do | Once we made en 
Fugs, but nw Veffil: of Gold: For. tis Origital: 
ſo mean and contemptible, thaf it was thought 
he had ſerv'd in a Potters Shop, who at"laft 
vern'd almoſt all Sicih. 

Theſt ite) dhe ourwatd: preveritfors; of refile- 
dies againſt diſcaſes that may riſe from the 
ſpeaking of 6H& "RIF, "There rare! Dbiierottiaw! 
| inward which Caro has recourſe to ; when he 
| tells us he \Way+.ehvy*di:for inepletRing: his  do- 

meſtick Afﬀairs, and being vigilant whole Nights 

ifebi6ſe of ECovhtry,” 3 0? oy m V5: C1 wy p 

: TRE Vag 7, 1D ns 
rigs. ſutrbiepd who gre [Oaly ; F 8 
2966 a non ic once Sor Ig 
"3 it Pri Fortitite the br a6&:/Þ b#2'-' 4 -y 
and, ——— 

But I am loth to looſe paſt labours gains ; 


Ner will (rs ch I 0 ay 
Not | 
For as cob - Poll-iGons'of 


And hoe! ry moſt part is 2” 
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Houſes or Lands gratis, ay with little —_ 
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noOoOng nn Pa Ol PrSFC 
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chaſes were troubleſome anddois 3/(o:it- is who 


VOL: x yl t bein? Bribd.. —_T 


ae! unde the'Eje.of Envy ; Stor Weir Py. 


them who arrive at honour and applauſe. Well 


, lince bes ol we” my ' fr! 
ex.nor onhjtino welyy. Sn without ' ben 
 lygble tro Envy: but wirh: BY ;- 


that we may not ſeem to do this for its ſelf, but 
z further and: better iid,” firſt contider whather 
ir may prove forqhe Inſtrofion vf6rhe Cotnpany? 
a them'to'a vertuoos \almatition. © Far! 
ſo. Neftors relatiniof his owh: axehleveeriertd/ ens: 
flamed Pamochic!,. :gnd | nine othels with a wene-- 
ment defire of {ingle combat,-4nd we: Woe the 
Counſel that brings perſwafive deeds as well as 
words , a lively 'exemplar,-ar& wn 4% om 
familiar —_— — A Gate courage 
moves, ve t 
rem Far Maes dvgbr : 
7 and. fucceſs.'of. the! anctapt.' 'Fhigi 2486 
rexſon'; of thavvGhoghocin Lacodemwory? ebnliitiag! 
of Boys; A Ly 'arid or Mr gn _ 
Ons 23 \ 
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Oldman þ rout cl tees) ox 


Boys: ". © Amor ſhall be'no leſs theNinipc- © 
Young ok 'We'now'arec fuck :: pt dive ef} - 
AlachnbPups Ons for hog. 
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238 How 4 Miw.me Preiſe biel Vat 
'— and auidavious:; Mat, to falk a: Little ghd 
of ones ſelf: Ag Ngſtoriin this": MOACUCT? 21907 @ Jigth 
9\i: 4 C9 Im o 
I har ey dab: Men, qvnbigniiels' faohc: te 
Then y0u :.,much your Superiors they EY wa (: 
Nor did they ever; $25 AO "C5 | 


en | 
's: 1 


! v0 9W 1th 
And Ariſtajle wrigesto, barks 'that; mat only: 
thoſe who - have ;mighty ;Enipires may: think 
highly of ; hemſelves; but they: alſo who-have' 
worthy thoughts and notiohsof: the Gods. .\Srich) 
a remarque:ias this .is alſo P—_ againſt Eng} 
ER; end; 117152 229M 
5 
WS ef Mey ur forage "7 « 75700 
METS, 
" And fac refleQion xs thatof Arefilans, who 
fad concerning the King: of. Ptrfia,, when the 
heard hin) call'd the Gap end wha 11 greater. them 
Ky unileſi he bemote Juſt ? So -Epinianonds: anſwered 
the; Lacedwnonigns When they chad-fpun out- alangy 
accuſation againſt the Thebans, I ſee then, we hew 
forc'd Jou our ' of your 65-796 —_y of ſhort 
ſpeech, wo r:ambiy 
The like to tele are. pace ageioſ Adveri 
fries ; but .ataangſt our - Friends \and-: Fellow 
Citizens & ſeaſonable glorying\is:good, not only 
to humble and throw down their haughtineſs; 
but if chey. be feartal or aſtaniſfied;itofets Back 
their courage; and: teach them ——__ tip-cthenit 
Elvesagain: |- Therefore Cyxrus:in- Perils and > Bats 
tels ralked at a /Fhundring|:rareg-bar ocherwile 
was mild and gentle in diſcourſe. And 
the ſecond 'geherally was.. modeſt 'and- free | 
bluſkring, bur! a:-the..Sea-fightravCeg, one of. bs 
FriedÞ ſaying, fee'you now ho) much” greater we 
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» Miters and how tmany ſoever they bery ſer mie oppoſite c0-. 
1) When all.- | | | 

WW This Homer ſeems 'to have conſidered, who - 
il Winikes Ulyſſes, when his friends were diſmay'd ar 


he noiſe and hoyrible Waves of Caribdis, to ime 


b 

t US £1 

| WH Nor 5s tbe Evil greater now,” then when 

| WH Þy force the Cy in bit ſpacious Den 
Impris'nd ut"; yet thence my. Policy, © 


' Or found, of. Proiveſt made a proſperous way. 


\ For theſe kind: of Praiſes are-not ſuch ; as the / 
aranguers tothe People or :Sophiſtical Brag+4 
ers uſe, nor of thoſe who affe@t.Popylar Hum-., 
ings and: Applauſe ; bur--neceflary... Pledges. of, 
at Courage'iand Canduft;: whig mull .. be, 
ren to- hearten: up our. Friends, for we know; 
nt opinion -and-: confidence i. him whom. .,we, 
ſteem endued with the Fortitude and Expegis, 
nce of a Complear Captain,” is:in the Crilis of, 
Bartle ' nb ſinall advantage 10 the obtaining of; 
te da £32 wh% ei SAM MU D i. 40 
We have before - declar'd- the.oppoling hims; 
lt ro the -reputation and: credic-'of.. another: 
be altoperher-: unbefitting a worthy Mag, 
| ;where-\@-:witious. Praiſe beuides:. hurgz 
Id corruptive., creating. an. earneltnels: atrex 
it things, or an evil purpoſt& in great Mat- 
, it 15 not unprofitable -fo refuſe -. it ; . bur 
comes" us ro dire \theMinds:of the . Com 
ny towards better _ ſernimgnts of things, , 
owing-theirr - difference, and wherein it | faijs/ 
Ir certainly any one will be pleaſed, when he 
u | {tes 


rind them of his former Stratagems and Va , 


18g 
aber of the Enemies Ships is, then" ours He 2n--) 
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How a Maiv why Praife himſelf Youu: 
ſees many voluntarily abſtaining from the V;.. 
ces they heard cry'd down and ond, bu 
if baſeneſs be well accounted of, and he 
nour be made to attend on - him;.,who; pur. 
ſues Pleaſure or . Avarice, where .is the Nature 
ſo- happily ſtrong that can refit ;,-murly lef 
conquer the Temptation * Thetcfore «gin 
rous and diſcreet Perſon muſt not ſet himfl 
againſt the Praiſes of evil Men , but of evi 
actions, for they are- not by. any nieans tobe 
applauded z and theſe: kind of commendutinn; 
pervert the judgmeritsof Men, and miſerably led 
them ro'the imitating and zmulating vawonhy 
ractices as laudable. But they may be eaſy 
wrayed by confronting | them- with . oppoſite 
Truths. Theodorus © the 'Tragedian is: 
to hive ſaid ro- Suryrus the Comedian, Tis not þ 
wonderful an Art to nurve the Theaters' Laughter, « 
to force its Tears , and: if forme' Philefopher ſhoull 
heveretorted, Ay, bur friend Tis nooſe fit and feomy 
t4 mnahs Miew weep yas to 'remobe and free then 
from their Sorrow ; "tis likely by ſome -odd-wi 
of commending himſelf, 'he would have « 


| lighied his hearery, -and endeavoured /to 


or ſecure his Judgment. So Zero knew how 
ſpedk for Hinelf : when the - great -numbt 0 
Theophraſtus his "Scholars , - was: oppoſed to: tel + 
fewneſs of his; ſaying, Hr: Chorus & #ndeed | 
then ' mine , but miine n ſweeter and; better; ta 
And Phocion,” while Leoſtenes profper'd , "bel 
asked by the Orators, what good he h 
done the City, Replyes Nathing tut 
that” in my Goverment of you there have. bees 
funera! Orations,: though all the deceaſed were Oui 
in the Sepulthret of © their © Anceſtors. | D901 
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val IT | ATE 


by 'way of Anmtithels to a dh of &s 
Glutton 


[Whes I have eat 14. mtins ; Fe SAI zl 
T've had, and of my Lufl have #0k, wy fill.) 


well oppoſes theſe 


Whet © bave learnt; + mine; mn 
And ene, the Muſes noble Truths have tavg 


"This kind of Praiſe 3 arniable and advamagt- 


pus, teaching to admire and love convenient and 


ara things, inſtead of rhe the ſiperfluous | 


"ks Gb £7; Mating 4 the queſtion 
1. what caſes, and how far Praiſe may be 
kofenbve: Now the Order of the Diſcourſe 
tequires to ſhew how an uncomely and un- 
falonable afficRtation of Praiſe may be avoid- 


' Diſcourſe of a Mans lf ofuali y atlys fa 


x ff Love , as from its Fort ; and is there 


ebferved to lay wait 5 even in thoſe who. arp 
mnulparly thought free £ from! ambition. 
Therefore, as. is ons of the Rules of health, 
td avoid dangerous and unwhoilome places, 
& being in them; to rake rhe greater care, 
bit ought to he a like Rule..concerning cog- 
Ferſe and ſpeaking of ones ſelf... For this 
kind of Talk. / has flippery acgalions, .into 


= we unaweres and indiſfernibly are apr to 


For firſt (as is abovelaid) ambirion uſually i©- 
_ with Ome nn anche to ay 


» 


wy 
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How « Man indy Praiſe bemſelf = Vallll 
her (elf : "f67Wef a Perſon be'eotriniended by his 
equal or inferior , the Mind of the Ambitiolwy 
tickled and rubbed at the hearing of his ] 
and immediately "he | is\ hufried® by * an = 
rate deſirean@ precipitation after the like; #8the 
Appetite of the hungry is ſharpned by ſeeing 
others Ear. RIO 

In the ſecond place, the ſtory of Mens pro- 
ſpetous Adions,. naturally carrys.. them; int 
humor of. boaſting ; and Joy . fo. fur; tranſpaw 
them, that they ſwell with their own won 
when they would give you. a Relation: of.qhei 
Victorys,. and , ſucceks in. the, buſineſſes of "the 
State , or .of other, their publickly applayded 
AQtions or Orations, they fmd it difficult 


I 7 
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to .play the Rhodomontagdo's, and Thi 


mean. In which kind of Eror *tis 
that Soldiers and Mariners *are moſt _enznp 
Jed: nor is it unfrequert with jhole” Wh y 
turn from the © Government of ' Proving 
and management of grear Aﬀairs. * Suclt*s 
thele when is mention once made of Illufff 
ous and Royal' Perſoniges, preſently" hilt n 
ſome Eulogys of themſelves, * as « proceed 
from the favour' and kind” opinion of "ho 
Princes ; afd'' then fancy they* ſeem not Wt" 
to have prais'd © themſelves} bur: 6nly given 
bare account, what great' Men have faid 1006, ; 
rably of them. So, another Tort, little differen. 
from theſe, think they are "not diſcerned; wiz 
they tell you all the familiarities of Kings wall 
Emperors "with them, and” their particular”; 
-plying themſelves to *em in diſcourſe,” and {| 

pear to recount them, not as thereby in 

ing their” own Honour, * but- as © bring 


' in” conſiderable Evidences of " fingular'- WE": - 


+ a] 
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VolIT. © * within being Bnniith, 1 292: 
biliry and Humanity - in Perſons vo: excceding, 


f. bY | Ft 
FWe ſce then what reaſon we. have-to look 
narrowly to our felves,: that, whilſt we confer. 
praiſes on others, we give nay ground for Suſpi- 
con, that we may make. them but the vehicles. 
of -our own ;. and * that- 17, pretending, #6. celebrate 
Patroclus under his name we mean Romantick| 
our ſelves. | 
Further, that kind of diſcourſe: which con- 
its in diſpraifingi-and foding fault ' is dan- 
gerous, and. yields opportunity -to. thoſe ' that 
watch it, for the/,magnifying cheir 'own little. 
worth. Of- this 'old Men are inclinable to be 
puilty, when by -chaſtizing and debafing o- 
thers - for their Vices, they exalt theniſclves 
s wonderfully ' great in the oppoſite Ver-- 
tues, Indeey | to [theſe there mult be a very: 
luge conce(ſion, if. - they be. Reverend- 'nqt on». 
ly in Age, bur 1a Vertue and Place:' For it 
s not alrogether an+ unprofitable way, fance it 
my ſometimes: create- an extraordinary Zeal , 
nd zmulatian- of Honqur in thoſe who are 
thus ſpur'd up. But ' otherwiſe. that ſort of 
bumour is carefully; to be ſhun'd; for re- 
Wproof . is often bitter, *and- wants /a- great deal 
Wot caution to ſweeten and corre it; * Now. 
this is not done by the tempering our own 
raiſes with the reprehenon of another; -for he 
os an unworthy and odious Fellow, who. ſeeks his 
own Credit through atgy Mans dilgrace ,. baſely 
Wendeavouring to build a flight Repurarion of his 
Vertue, upon the-diſcpvery of anothers crimes. 
Laſtly, as they who-are naturally enclin'd to 
8". dangerous fort of Laughter, which is a kind 


þ a violeat b fr diſeaſe, mult Ly 
=X E chill 
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How 4'Man may Praiſe himſelf Val 
eſpecially” the - ſinboth Parts of the Body from 
tickling incentives that may provoke its:$ 
they whoſe ' Minds are ſoft, and to 
the defires of Reputation, muft be. 
ware [that they' be nor precipirared by the 
ticklings of 'anothers Praiſes into a vapori 
:of themſelves. "They ought rather to bluſh, 
if they hear themſelves commended ; and nee 
put on a brazen face, ''They ought modeſt 
ly and hindſomly to reprove ' their applat- 
ders, as having honour'd them too much; and 
tot chide” them for -having- beers too ps 
ring in their Praiſe;”” Yer in} this many - 
putting thoſe who ſpeak advantagiouſly'o 
them in mind of "mo1e things 'of the fame bs 
ture; endeavouring 'to' tnake -a Huge heap df 
credirable a&Hions; * rill they ſpoil not" an) 
what they - themſelves added ; - but ' all tha 
their Friends —_— to the promoting they 
eſteem, '- * 

Some there are why flaner hembelve a 
they are ſtupidly puff'd up: others alure a'Ma 
to talk of himſelf, and kd him, by caſting 
ſome little gilded remprarion in his way : and4 
another fort-for a little ſpore will be putting qu 
ſtions; as thoſe in Menander to bg wy Brgy 
rs Solder. aff F Ing 


0 | of 
How id you get this wound ? anc 
By a furious Dars, \ ' 4.7 WT full 
For Heavy ns ſake, bot ? "i rate 


As from my Scaling Ladder 
I mounted the pround Wall, See bee U eloldy "i not 
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We mult-. therefore . ba - wazchful that we 
neither-- qur - ſelves drop iata- our own '1n- 
convenient Praiſes ; nor he booked into. them 
by others, Now the beſt 'and molt oertain. 
way of Security is to look back upon ſuch. 
2s we can remember guilty of this fault ; and 
confider how abſurd and ugly it is accounted 
by all Men ; and that hardly any thing is in 
converſe a greater diſturbance then this. 

Hence it is, that though there be no other 
quality in. ſuch perſons unpleafing , yet as Na- 
ture had raught us to abhor and fly it, we 
haſten out to get a little freſh Air, and even the 
very Paraſites and indigent Ftarrerers are uneatie, 
when the wealthy and great Men, by whoſe 
ſcraps they live, begin to admire and extol 
themſelves. Yet [ they ſay] theſe are the pri- 
cipal diſhes at Feaſts; "Therefore he in Menander 
crys out 


They kill me, I'm a macerated Gue#t 
With their wiſe ſaying and their Souldiers brags. 


the baf theſt Glorioſo s are ! 


But theſe faults are not only to be objected 
2p1.nſt common Soldiers and Upſtarts, detain» 
ing others with gaudy and proud relations 
of their own actions; but alſo ro Sophiſts 
and Philoſophers and Commanders , growing 
tull of themſelves, and talking at a taſtuous 
rate, 

'-Therefore *ris fit we ſtill remember that a- 
nothers diſpraiſe always accompanys the in- 
diſcreet Praiſes of our - ſelves. That the end 
of vain glory is diſgrace, and that as Demo- 
Phenes yells us, the Cangoay 68 both be _ 
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296 - How a Man may Praiſe himſelf, &e. Vallt.! V 
ed and judge otherwiſe of us, then' we would 
ſeem to be. Let us then forbear 'to' talk of 
ovr ſelves, unleſs the profit thar we or "other: 

may thence probably reap , be conſiderably 
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(oncermng the Procreation of 
the Soul, as diſcours'd of m 


The Father to Autobulus, and Plu- 
tarch wiſheth Health. 


Tranſlated. from the Greek by John Phillips, Gene. 


quifite for me to colle& together, what I 

have diſcours'd and written diſperſedly in J 
\ ſeveral Treatiſes, explaining, as we appre- Re 
hended his Senſe and Meaning, what Opinion © 7 
Plato had concerning the Soul, as requiring 2 
particular Commentary by it ſelf Therefore, 
ind for that the Subje& it ſelf may ſeem to want 
the ſupport and alloy of ſound Argument, in re- 
gard my Sentiments in' many things 'do not com-: 
ply with Plato's Diſciples, I will rehearſe the 
Words as they run originally in the Text ir ſelf 
of Thrnew, © \ 
' Thtte being one Subſtance not 'admiirting of 
Diviſion, bur continuing ſtill the ſame, and po 


Qu "ris my Opinion, that it would be re- 


Of the Procreation of the Srul; Vol» 


ther liable to be divided into ſeveral Bodies, out 
of both theſe he produc'd, for a middle Mixture, 
a third fort of Subſtance, partaking of the Na. 
ture of the Sane, and the Nature of the Other 
diverſly oppos'd ; and plac'd it in the midſt be. 
rween that which was indivifible, and that which 
was ſubject to be corporeally divided. -*Fhen 
taking all Three, he blended them into one form, 
forcibly adapting to the Same, the Nature of the 
Other, not Wy condeſcending to & Mietuje, 
Now . when he had thus mix'd them with the 
Subſtance, and reduc'd the "Three into one; he 
again divided this whole Matter into o many 
parts, as were thought to be neceſſary ; every 
one of theſe Parts being compos'd of the Sane, 
the Other, and the Swb/tance: and thus he began 
his Diviſzon, 

By the way, it would be an endleſs Toyl to 
recite the Contentions and Diſputes that have 
from hence ariſen among his Interpreters, and'to 
you indeed ſuperfluous, who are not ignorant 
your ſclves of the greateſt part. 710 

Bur ſeeing that Aenocrates won to his: Opigi 
ſeveral of the moſt eminent 7hiloſophers,| Whig 
he defin'd the Subſtance. of the Soul ro be a Num: 
ber made by it ſelf ; and that many adher'd.iq 
Crantor the Solian, who. atfirm'd the Soul ro com 
fiſt of an Eſſence partly perceptibie to the' Mindy 
partly ſubje&t to Opinions 'concerning ſenile 
things, I am apt to believe, that the Pexſpicul 
of theſe, Matters clearly. dilucidated, will at 
ye a fair entrance into the Kyowledge ae 
Reſt. Nor does cither of the two Conjecurs 
require many Words of Explanation. Ig.regats 
the one {de pretends, that by the Mixture, 
Divilible and Indiviſible Subltgnce no otherabil 
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Wl Volll; Of the Proereation of the Seuls 
is meant thanthe Generation or Original of Num- 
ber ; ſeeing that the, Unite is undividable, but 
Matti e 18 ſubje&t to Diviſion : However that 
out of theſe is begot the Number of One, termi- 
nating Plurality, and putting a Period to Infinity, 
which they call the unlimitted Binarie ; which 
Zaaras, the Scholar of Py:hagoras natn'd the Mv- 
ther ; but the Unite, the Father of Number ; and 
that therefore thoſe Numbers were the beſt which 
approach'd neareſt in Reſemblance to the Unite. 
Nevertheleſs, this Number cannot be ſaid to be 
the Soul : for it neither has the Power to move, 
neither can ir be mov*d. But the Same and the Orher 
, WH being bleaded together, of which, this sthe Origi- 
nal of Motion and Mutation, the other of Reſt 
and Stability ; from th rwwo ſprings the Soul, 
which isno leſs Active or Paſſive it (elf,to ſtay,or 
ta be ſtay'd, to move, or to.be mov'd. 

But the Followers of Cranter, ſuppoſing the 
proper Function of the Soul to conliſt in judging 
of thoſe things which are diſcernable to the Un- 
derſtanding, and liable ro Senſe, as alſo of the 
| WH Differences and Similitudes of theſe things, as 
WH well in themſelves, as in reference one to another, 
aledge the Soul to be compos'd of All, to the 
end ſhe may have a true Knowledge of the whole: 
Now the ge of which ſhe is to make her 
Judgment, are fourfold ; The Intelligible Nature 
always immutable and {ll the ſame : The Senſ1- 
tive Nature, which is Paffive and ſubject ro Alre- 
ration ; the Nature of the Same ; and the Nature 
of the Other; or the Diverſly Oppoſite ; in m_ 
the two former in ſotne meafure participate alfo of 
Diverſity and Identity. ' All theſe ſophers like- 
vile equally hold, that rhe Soul does neither de- 
rve ies Beginning from Time, nor that it is the 
', | Ih fg -»f -: Product 


Of the Precreation of the Seu." Vely 
Produdt of Generation ;. bur that it is endu'd with: 
ſeveral Faculties and Vertues into which Plato, as 
it were melting and diſſolving its Subſtance for 
Contemplation's Sake, ras A ir, only in dif 
courſe to have had its Original from Procreation 
and Mixture. —"" | ' 

The ſame was his Opinion concerning the 
World ; for he knew it to be created, and with- 
out beginning ; bur not perceiving it ſo eaſje to 
apprehend how the Structure was rear'd, or by 
what Order and Government ſupported, unleſs by 
admitting i1s'Beginning and the Caufes thereto 
concurring, he follow'd that Method to inſtru&- 
himſelf. Theſe things being thus generally by 
them laid down, Eudorys will allow to neither 
fide any ſhare of orobalifcy- and indeed to me, 
they both ſeem to have wander'd\from the Opi- 
nion of Plate; if we intend to make 'the moſt 
likely Rule our Guide ; which is not to advance 
our own Conceits, but ro come as cloſe as we can 
to. his Sence and Meaning. Now as to this ſame 

Mixture,as they call it ; of the intelligible and fen-- 
ſitive Subſtance, there is no reafon appears, why- 
ir ſhould be more the Original of the Soul, than 
of any other thing thar ye can name. For the 
whole World it felf, and every one of its partf 
pretend to no other Compoſition than'of a ſenſs' 
tive and Intelligible Subſtance. - Of which the. 

one affords Matter and Foundation, 'the other: 

Form and Figure tothe whole Maſs. © And then 

again, whate'rc 'there is of material SY 

fram'd and ſtructur'd by participation and/affimus 
lation of. the intelligible Nature, -is not only to' 
be:felr, bur viſible to the Eye ; -when as the Soul 
ſtill ſoars above the reach of all natural Apprehen# 
fign. Neither did Plato ever aſſert Nuwber wy 
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Vol.II.” Of tbe Procreation of . the Soul... 


Soul, but a perpetually ſelf-moving Nature, the 
Fountain, and, ' Principle: of -Motion. Only he 
embelliſh'd 'and adorn'd the Subſtance of it wich 
Number, Proportion and Harmony ; as being-a 
Subje&t capable of receiving the moſt goodly form 
which thoſe Ornaments could produce. So that 
| cannot believe it ro be the fame thing to com- 
poſe the Soul according to Number, and- to af- 
frm' the Soul /to-be Number it felf. Nor can it'be 
ſid to be Harmony, becauſe harmoniouſly com- 
pos'd, as 'he - has clearly demonſtrated in | his 
Treatiſe of the Soul, But plain: it is; that thoſe 
Philoſophers nnflerſtood: not the: meaning of, The 
Same, and the Orher. For they tell us how the 
Same contributes Reſt, ' the O:her Motion toward 
the Generator, of the Soul. - Though Plaro him- 
ſelf, in his 'Treatiſe- entit!'d the Sophiſt ; dilpoſes 
and diſtinguiſhes Eflence, The Same, The Other, 
together with Motion: and Reft,, as: being , fine 
Things altogether differing one from another ; 
and void of mutual Afiniry. Bur theſe Men arc 
generally,»as:the moſt part,of Plato's Readers, ti- 
morouſly and. vainly ' perplex'dy uſe-all their En- 
deavors by wreſtirig and rormeming his Sence, t9 
conceal and hide-what he' has written, as if. it 
were ſome;' tertible Novelty. not-fit for -publick 
View, thatthe' World and the Soul had nottheir 
h Beginning 'and Compoſition, from Eternity, and 
WH therefore were/not {confined within the- boundleſs 
immenſity of 'Time for the future: of which we 
have particularly, ſpoken already... .So. that now 
1t ſhall ſaffice'to ſay no more than this, that theſe 
Writers copfourid avd ſmoother, /if: they do..not 
rather utterly abdliſh his eager"\Conteſt and Dif 
pute in: behalf of the Gods, wherein ' Plato con- 
teſles himſelf tohaye been tranſporred with an am- 
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Of the Proereation of the Sul. > Valtt 
bitious Zeal, even beyond the Strength of his 
Years, againſt the Atheiſts of his Time.” For if 
the World had no beginning, Plato's Opinionwy 
niſhes ; That the Soul, much elder than'the By; 
dy, isthe Principle of all Motion/and Akeratida, 
or to uſe his own Words, their Chiefrain and fi 
efficient Cauſe, whoſe Manſon is in- Nature; 
moſt ſecret Retirement. But what the Soul i; 
whar the Body, and why the Soul is faid to have 
been elder than the Body, ſhall be made appear 
in the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe. The ipwy 
rance of which ſeems to have been the 
of ſo much Donbt and Incredulity, in reference 
to the true Opinion. 

Firſt, Therefore I ſhall propoſe my own Sew 
riments concerning theſe things, deſiring to pal 
Credit no otherwiſe than by the moſt probable 
firength of Arguments, explaining and reconci 
ing to the utmoſt of my Ability, Truth and Ps 
radox together : after which I ſhall apply bot 
the Explication and Demonſtration to the Word 
of the Texr.. In my Opinion then, the Bulingh 
lies thus : The' World, faith Heraclieus, neither 
did any one of all the Gods, nor any moral 
Man create. As if he had been afraid, that got 
being able to make out the Creation by a Deity; 
we ſhould be conſtrain'd to acknowledge ſome 
Man to have beeti the Architect of the Univerſe. 
But certainly far betrer it is in fabmiffion to Pl# 
tos Judgment, both to avow, and in our Song 
of Praiſe to attribute the Glory of the Serudtur 
to God. For the Frame it (lt is the moſt beau 
niful of all Maſter-pieces, and God the moſt U- 
ftrious of all Cauſes : Bur that the Subſtance-and 
Materials were not created, but always ready & 
the ordering and diſpoſal of the Omnipotear Bui 
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Volt Of the-Procreation of the Soul:- 
dety to. give it Fora and Figure," as/near 23 
might be approdching.to his own.\Reſemblance. 
Far-the Creation was nd out of nothing, bur out 
of Matter wenting Beauty and Perfection, like 
the rude Materials of a Houſe, 2 Garment, or a 
Statue, lying firſt in ſhapele& Confufzon; For 
befote the Creation-df the. World, there; was no- 
thing but a confas'd Heap : Yet was that con- 
fd Heap neither without a Body, wihour Mo» 
tpn, Nor without /a «Soul; The Corporeal part 
Was wichoue —_ rr Cy and the mov- 
ing part ' ſtupid an without-reaſon or 
Condyt, God neither incorporated that which 
was _—_— ror conveigh'd-a Soul into that 
which before; like a Perſon cicher Mu- 
lical or Poetical,. who does not make the Voice, 
nor the Movement, only he rendets. the Vaice 
Harmony, and graces:the Movenient with pro- 
per Meaſures: Thus God dil not! make the 
Tangible and Reperowient Solidity of the Corpo- 
real Subſtance ;. nor the; imaginativt or; moving 
Faculties of the Soul. + But taking theſe. two 
Principles, as they lay ready at hand, the one 
obſcure and dark,-the other tyrbulent and fence- 
* both imperfe& without the Bounds of Order 

and Decency, He. fo difpos'd, digeſted, and em- 
belliſh'd the canfufd, Maſs, that He brought to 

eCtion a moſt abſolute and: glorious Creature. 

erefore the Subſtance of the Body is no gather; 
then that all recewing - Nature, the | $exr- and 
Nufe of all created Beings. But-the Subſtance 
of the Soul in Phylebus he called an infinite, being 
the Privation of Namber and Proportion; hav- 
ing neither Period: nor Meaſure either of Dimi- 
maion or Excels, of Diſtincttiotr or Diffioulitude. 
Nw that Order he alledges 36 Jimens,: to be 
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ng def not have it theuflith 
be a Bulk end by Unires 6r- 10 
Longitude and: Breadth, which are' 
conſentaneous to Bodiesthan to the _— Dub har 
diforderly unlimited Principle, thovir both: 
ſelfand other Subſtances; thav which he tr 
calls Neceffty,. and within lis 'Freatiſe 
be openly fhiles the diſorderly flaRing;' or 
doing Soul: For ſuch was this Soul of her'f 
but avlengthone became” wiſe, that- by the) 
cipation-: of © Underſtanding, - Ratioeinatian 
Harmony, 'ſhe might be the Soul of the-Worl# 
Thus that Alkreceiving -and material Print 
enjoy'd both  Magnitudez Spato-and Di 


bur Beanty, Form and Meaſure*of Propo Poa 
had none; - However all*theſe'} obrain'd: 


it came.to be enibel};jſh'@ arid adorn'd with'Ml 
Ornaments iof ' Sea' and Land, the Heavens, 
Stars; and alt thoſe:infinite:V arieties of Parits i 
living Creatures. "Now as for thoſe who #teribi 
to Matter ; and not to Yhe (Soul, that *# 

in Timeus is tall'd Neceſſity, in Philebus, -vijt" 
proportion and: unlimited Bxorbitancy of Diminutid 
and Exeeſz, they ean never maintain it robe (ht 
Cauſe of Diſorder, in-regard that Plats always 
ledges thar fame Matrer-to Be without any Fort 
or Figures, and altopether deftittire of any 

liry or effectual Verthc ptoperly belo 

it ; comparing it'to ſuch Oyls/that have nv 

ar all, which the Perfumners tix theit eu 
For there is no likelihood 'that Plato would: 

poſe that to be the Canſe and —_—_—_ 
which is altopether ' feneantin' it ſelf =2|- kno 
and: never 46 be: rousd on to-Adtion; 
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VIE Of tobe Procrndtion: af Vhe' Sol 
at the ſame "tiche- brand: thanbmnerſay: with the; 
tarſh Epithere of deformed; aad-miſtkievous, and. 
all it Neo eepugnar and-courumatioufly,,rgr., 
belliois 'aga (Got 'Farv thus - fame Neteſivy: 
which ranverſes Heaven (a uſe his own: Phraſe: 
in his' PoſtiBlaand; eurad idahe quite ebngrary, 
way froth Dectency and Symmetry, together wigh, 
idnare ea; ahdahad inbred: Contulion; 
of ancitfit Nature, hurlyburk?d:with;all manner: 
of- Diſorder, "before 1tiey:iwere./ wrought, and 
kieaded- inr6 this pratebub Decorame of 'the- World, 
whence care thay” to be conveighed into. the ſe. 
yeral Varieties of :Forms and Beings, itche,Sub-, 
xa, whichis'the Firff Maziry were yoid: of all 
Qualicy whatſoever, and depriy'd af . all efficient, 
Cauſe ; -more eſpecially the:Architect : being fo, 
rod hiinſelf, and mrending a..Frame the neareſt, 
tpproathifig-to his own'Perteftions? For. belides 
theſe, rhere-is no rhird Principle... And indeed, 
we ſhould ſtumble into-che perplex'd [ntricacies of 
the Stoicks, ſhonld .. wer; advance . Evil. ito the 
World out of Non-enity, -without either (any; 
receding Cauſe or. Effect of Generation ;..inge; 
pact that antong+thoſe Principles chat bave a. Bez, 
np; it is nor- probable; that either real, Goad,, or 
at which is «deſtirdte of, all manner of Quality, 
ſhould afford Birth or Subſtance to. Evil, ; Bus 
1s eſeap'd'thoft Pir-falls inta. which they:blun-, 
dred what exmne after him; who negleRing;what 
 carefully:'embrac'd, thr ixbi Principle, and 
ergetiele- Vertu, . in) .theriniddle. berwixe God, 
ind the firſt Marner, cnhindarn, the molt abſurd. 
f- Argygierits; affirming oh>' Nature of Eyils > 
ave crept-ith ſpomaneqully. \and adyentitiou(]y, 1 
know tit how ror by what iſtrangs!., A nts. 
And yet they will —— Atome bf Epicy- 
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206: Of be. Phycreation. of ' the, Sh = Viol.011; 
rid {b trivcha3-a:mdmennts:; — OW Be. 
Stutbony which, as/they fay;.whuld HE 
ow of 'Nom-entityg2wathaut any 
nevertheleſs; rhemablves | ys this while 
164m; that:Vibe and 7 dana onde 
with's chouſind mer DC Rte 
ohs 'afficting che : Body; of. whick-no\Caule- can 
be aſerib'd) ro bub ofah& Principles; deriv'd their 
Beitig from:! Corifquorice.. ; Plate, howenet,gpt 
not ſ6g who'd g/1ke frft MIT 
manner of Diſti ;/\and feparating froth 
as far--as” it- the Caulcs I Gol 
thus deliver'd himltlE concerning, tha-iWorld in 
his Political Diſcourſes... 'The World; .i falsh; be, 7e- 
cid from the iUufirious Builder all things bedjuyful 
and lovely ;, but whatſoever happens to be. noxiou, and 
1regular 1 Heaven, throkgh: its exteriqh.) Halhit and 
Diſpoſition, from thence u* derives thoſe Ioatavenyencs., 
and conveight them io; the\ſevtral C reatures; And 
a Hetle- atter, in the ſame Treatiſe, 1*.;profes sf 

Joie, then Oblivion bid incroachd upon. vba, Wald, 
eSicer of its uncient Confuſion more pieuild 
anill the Hazard is, left being diſfolv d, 3t ſhould agev 
be ſunk and plung'd. 3meo (the rimmenſe - Abyſs df its 
former Irregularity. -- But there' en þe no diffunil- 
tude a ah firſt Matter, 8s being, void of Quai 
q -and Diſtin&ion. Ic 

Of which, when Eadeibar, "wah feveralothen 
was altogether ignorant, he | Bern: yp, 10 
cavil with -Pla:o, aid axes bim'wich-gflerting the 
firſt Miter to. be 'the-Cauſe, 'the Root/apdPric- 
cps of all Evil, which he had'at other 4imes þ 
ently dignify'd with the tender, Appellations 
of 'and Niaſe, .'. Whereas, Plato. giyes.. ly 
Mattee-only the Txles of: the Marhey and Naae ; 
kut.the Cauſe of Dena! makes to be the 17. 
orce 


Vol/1l Of the! Procneayion. of the' Sous 
Force relzding, within 'ig,vpt govern:'d by Qrder and 
Reaſon, though, not without a Sow /ngither, 
which . ih; his Treatiſe of the Laws; he icalls ex- 
preſly. the Soul repugnant,..and in Hoſtilicy with 
thar .other-propiripully-and, kindly ating, For 
though: the, Say]: be the Principle of 'Motian, yec 
is it the Underſtanding and Intelligence. which 
meaſures that, Mggian, by Qrder and: Harmony, 
and igthe,Cauſt of þ3th: God therefore did nor 
wake a{luggilh and fleepy Marter into Action, 
but prevented! it by. a-fix'd Eſtabliſhment from be- 
ng any longer trpubled- and dilquiered by, a fence- 
fs and, upd: Cauſe. : Neither did he infoſe in- 
tv Naxute the Princip!es-of Akeration and:paſlive 
Subjeckiom;to INiſarders 7 but, when it was upder 
the Prefluye of thoſe unruly, Diſorders 2nd Alte- 
ratiqns; be. diſcharg'dit. of. jts manifold Eaormities 
and Irfegaanities, making: uſe. of Symmetry, 
Proportien gnd Number, as| the, moſt proper ln- 
truments,ayar of | Alteration and lawleſs; Motion 
(@ diſtaF}\.the\ ſeveral Beings: with Paſſions: and 
Liſtin&tianss: but . racher to. reader 'em bx'd) and 
table,. and:.gcareht in, their. Compoſition, ro: thaſe 
things teat: is: ahemfclves: cominue ſtill: the Gme 
upon the equrt Poile ofDigturaity, And this jh-my! | 
Judgment j84hſe Sence and Meaning of Plate. Of 
which, tie cafe Reconciliation of his ſeeriing Tor 
congruitics: and - Contradiction of himſelf .rhay 
ſerve for the firit Proof. ' 34:67 1 
Far: intleed no Men: of Judgment wauld:bave 
dbxcted, rothe: molt Recrhand:anSophiltery: more 
elpeciaily;to Blato, the Guile of fo. meh: Jnconr 
vemence and unpidenr Raſhneb in a Diſcowt by 
him ſo elaborately ſhuJy'd, 25 20 afficmthe arms 
Nature iv an© place-never to:have been erentcsy 
nan»bgrirs:hats —_—_ Effeds al Genewauoty 
+ TE "1 


Of the Procreation”of the Soul! Volary 
in Phedruz," to aſſert the Soul Eternal # in Tiwiew] 
to ſubject it'to Procreation, "The Words inPhe- 
drus need no Repetition, -s being generally fami- 
har to' the Learned, wherein he proves the'Soul 
to be ind5rruptible, in regard it' never had a Be- 
ginning ; 'a$being that which moves it ſelf." Bur 
in Times, God, faith He, -did make the- Soul a Ju 
nior to the Body, as now we labour to prove it to bave 
been ſubſequent to the Body. For he would have 
never ſuffer d the mort Ancient, becauſe link'd 

and coupl'd with the Younger, to have been go- 

vern'd by it ; only-We, guided I know not how, 

by Chance and incorlilerat Raſhneſs, ' frame 

old kind of Notions to our felves.' But God 

moſt certainly compos'd the Soul excelling the 

Body in Seniority both of Original and Power to 

be Miſtriſs and Governeſs of her inferior Servant, 

And then again he adds, how that the Soul re- 

verting to her ſelf, began the Divine 'Bepinning 

of an erernal and prudent Life, Now,” fairhi he, 

the Body of Heaven became viſible ; - but the Soul being 

inviſible, nevertheleſs participating of Ratiocination and 

Harmony, by - the beſt- of #nteligible Beings, ſhe ws 

made the beſt of things created. Here the he de- 

termines God to be the beſt of ſempiternal Be- 

ings, the Soul to be the moſt excellent of rempo- 

ral exiſtences. By-which apparent DiftinRion, 

and: Antztheſis, he denies the Eterniry: of the'Soul, 

or that it never had a Beginning.” ' 'And'thus what 

other- or better Reconciliation 'of irheſe. ſeeming 
Contrarieties, than his own Explanation,'to thoſe 
that are willing'to apprehend'it- - Forhe declares 
to have been without beginnilg the never pro- 
created Soul that mov'd all things confuſedly and 
in an irregular manner before the Creation of the 
World. Burt as for: that, which God composd 
& to out 
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out of this, and that other permanentand choiceſt 
Subſtance both prudent and orderly, and addin 
of his own, as if it were for Form and Beauty's 
ſake, Intelleto Sence,” and Order:to Motion, 
conſtituted" Prince and Chieftain of- the whole, 
that he acknowledges to: have had a Beginning 
and to . have proceeded from Generation. - Thus 
he likewiſe pronounces the Body of the Warld in 
one relpedt to be eternal and without Beginning, 
in another Sence to be the Work of the Creation. 
To which purpoſe, ' where he ſays that the viſible 
Structure, never- in repoſe at firſt, but reſtleſs in 
aconfas'd/ and tempeſtuous, Motion, was at length 
by the hand of God;idiſpos'd and rang'd in- 
to Majeſtick Order,” where; he fays.that the four 
Elements, Fire and Water, Earth-and. Air, be- 
fore the ſtately Pile was by them embelliſh'd and 
adorn'd, caus'd a.prodigious -Fever, and ſhiver- 
ing Ague in the : whole Maſs of Matter, that la- 
bour'd under the Combats of .their unequal Mix+ 
tures, by his urging thele things he gives thoſe 
Bodies. room in the vaſt Abyſs before the Fabrick 
of the Univerſe. Again, when he ſays, that the 
Body was younger: than the Soul, and that the 
World was created, as being of a Corporeal ſub- 
ſtance that may be ſeen and felr, which ſort of 
ſubſtances muſt neceflarily have a Beginning and 
be created ; 'it is: evidently demonſtrable from 
thence, that he aſcribes Original Creation to the 
Nature of Bodies. So far is: he from being re» 
pugnant or contradictory to himſelf in thele ſub- 
imeſt Myſteries. For he does not contend, that 
the ſame Body was created by God, or after the 
lame manner, and yet-that iy was before it had a 
Being, which would have ' om to ad the part of 
2 Jugler ; but he inſtruts-us what we ought to 
| X 2 unger: 
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Of vþ2 Procreation F the Vat, Vail) 
underſtand 'by Generation and:Creationic'; There- 
fore, fays: he, -u: firſt all Theſe rhigos ravkre\ raid uf 
"Meaffive abd Proportion; but unttn God faſt begich ty 
beantifie the 'mhole, the: Firgrmm” Water, \Barth:and 
Air, having perhaps ſome Þrhazs: and! "Fd: laps of their 
Forms, lay in a 'buddle: gqundbi'd togerher;\6s probable 
it is, that'alli'chings 'are;) thheve God'is, abſent, avhich 
then he retlue'# to'a'comely Prrfeftion, ory diky +Nbms- 
ber and Order. Moreover, having told us: before, 
that it was not'a Work of:one, burof a twalo'd 
Proportion to bind and faſten the bulkie ninen(s 
ty of the whole, which was'both ſolid and/ aft | 
prodigious profundiry,:and then coming to. dc- 
clare how God, after» he-hat} plac'd the Water 
21id the Earth in the mid&berween' the Fire and 
the Air, incontinently clos'd/ up the -Heavenanto 
a circular Form. © Out of theſe Materials, fairhhe, 
being four in number, 'w4s the [Body of the Watld 
created, agreeing in Proportion, and fo amicably cor 
reſponding rogether, that being' thus embody d dxd ous 
fin'd within thtir proper *Boinds, it us: e that 
ay diſſolution ſhould bappen from their own Contend- 
mg Forte, tovefs He that riveted the whole Frame, 
ſhould go about. again to Irend '1t" in Preces : moſt ap- 
parently teaching us, that God 'was not the.'Pu- 
rent and''Atchite&t of the Corporeal Subſtance 
only, or of the' Bulk and Matter, but'of the Beduiy, 
the Sytntnetry and Similitude-:that adorn and 
grac'd the'whole. 'The ſame we -are to believe 
He thought concerning! the” Soul ; that, there s 
one which was "neither the Created | 'by God, 
neither i3/ir the-Soul of the: World, i: 2. certain 
ſelt-movirig and ' reſtleſs Efeacy of a_. giddy, 
nead(trong, irratio | and-diorderly Agiration 
and limpetiioliry. *. other, 'that hich Goll 
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cxeated and gar created, but o the World he 
always maigyains, that it had/a Befginning, and 
was Croatedy Ever that it was Igcorrupuble and 
Fierpal: |, What Neceſſity Wa. a. IL 
any Teſtimanics out Times. - For the whole 
Tea fromahe noing to the End, 6 ef 
af : nothing eſe bur the Creation of the Wayld, 
As far- theyre we find that Timeus in his Atlean- 
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WAY | 2% nary contdits 
the Units the icinbeOeig inslofllt even and odd 
"Nunibers. " Subſeqtient © to Whith/are - rwo "and 
Vbree! "he - rf plain Numbers, "theit' Fotir af 
Nine, *the *Gelt! Ferragotals; - and next Eight 
aol 1 Tent - even" ls firſt 'Cubicat Nuts 
"Birg; = ſubſtracting ithe* Uiite '- frotti there. 
Wilknce "tf (a patent", that” hig'Interitf6 
/ wis4inct' that” the Nurtibers* ſhould be plac 
"erdiredt Lites? 'one abdve'another,* but & 
A -and* *O ppolitthy” ons” againſt Cothe" the even 
' thibtriſelves; inf th odd BY tHenHſeVes,aced 
Hg t6 the Schemes'iti view. JH" ſame'matiner 
» are {imilar Numbers likewife th * ef jr rogt- 
umbers Tt- 
rkable; as well ;wo their | Addition, as 'Multi- 
plication . of* 9ne© ayjorher. '* By "Addition - «this, 
two and rhree make five, four 'and* nine” rhae 
thirteen, eight and rwenty ſeven, >thirty five: Of 
ail which "Numbers the Prebagoreans call'd" Five 
'the Aa ay 3 is. to* ſay; the Brioding *6c 
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Vol Of che Procretion of | the Soul. 
Poering (Od : Helievirig a Fifth to be'the Grit of 
ſounds, expreſſing theIntervals'of a Fang. "Pitt a$ 
for Thirteen, they Gl it the Remaſhdery Ulſpait-” 
ing, as Plato hiri{dlf did;: of being ver able” fo' 
divide a Tone ito © tral pa "Ther Eve-and: 
thirty they nan'd 'Hartony;" as conſiſting 'of 
the two firſt Cubes, riſing fromi'an'gdd and an 
even Number 3 as alſo out of the fur Numbers; 
Six, Eight, Nine and Twelpe cotnprefichding both 
Harmonical and Arithmerical Propotrivii. Which' 
fievertheleſs will be more confpicubyis being made 
out in a Scheme to'the Eye. © 1 70.00 nf 
' Admit a 'Right' Anyle hv ws og ot 
Gs das A. A 
TT} © of which. B.' contits 
” "Tj. of Five, the longer fide 
PEI AC oma ie 
Hind. Ss ER 
a LH l iv ic | | 
divided 'idto two and 
three Squares, mark'd E. 
Aridthe larger Diviſion 
"i into two'unequal Diviſt- 
ons more of three, and 
four Squares, 'mark'd F. Thus A.EF.G. com- 
prehends ſix, E BG. nine. * F:G.CH, eight, and 
GIHD: twelve. By this means the whole Paral- 
lellogram conraming thirty 'five little _ A- 
reas, comprehends all the Proportions of the firſt 
concords in Mufick in the number of theſe 'irtle 
Squares, For fix is exceeded by eight in a Seſqui= 
terch proportion, wherein the D/ate[aronis compre- 
hended, © And'irx is exceeded by nine, in a Sef- 
— proportion, 'wherein is alfo included rhe 
'Hitth. Six is exceeded by Twelve. in duple Pro- 
portion, ' containing alſo the' OFave ; and 'then 
ES laſtly, 
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ber, \ ED Fo T hree., 'T hen fpr 36, fr 36, uh 
as W raggular., as rianguiar _ , 
r from..6, and Triangular form 8. 
happens from the uſcphgiicn 
NF qhe wy lquare Numbers, jan 9, i al 
ſo hgghas Addujon ef the qhree-CobjcalNym- 
bers ori, fan. 2.7 yp. + \ 
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ceedin bx, whieh its Root, and, ſo e- 
ual gr | $5 the Senarze, hy Per Now 
- Numbers afors 4 4eag us 4 With all 
theſe Properties, the "tr oh Nv RN Is e's 
has this peculiar to it peg page 
tek xhax preceded, it 1s; 3 oe to A 
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belides i is the ical Nurnbi = he 
Days /,wherein . the. "Faithes her. .notithly 
Courls 


of all K g:ailrY On the, &r fide, 
they * Frreen the Remainder, in | fepatd” it 
milles 2. Tek robe. balf of -Seven. Now that 
theſe Numhe 'S Fate: Ne the Proportis ons of 
Harmoqiaga Concord; 5 £al} ly made apparent. 
For the Praportion of 2 10'1 is diple, which 
containg the. D5apaſon 3; as fhe Proportion. of to 
Z Sefquiatter:; 3. which embraces the Fifth : arid the 
Proportion ,of 4 to 3 Sc igerce, which 'com- 
prehendy the, \Diatgſſaron, Proportion of 
nine to three Triple, inchadjr 50g the Diateſſaron and 
Diapente, and - that of." $:4 tO: 2, .Yuadrup & com- 
prehending the double D?apaſon. Laltly, there 
5 the SeſqnioQave, i in, $:. to. 9, which makes the 
Tone Myyar, counting then Stoke which is com- 
mon as well to the even as the odd Numbers, the 
whole Series of- Figures- compleats the 'Decad. 
For the firſt four Numbers. from the Unite, x, 
2, 35 dn make Ten : and. theſe even Numbers, 
I, 2,4, 8, produce . 15, in order the third 
Triangular or T rigonal, Tumber fron Five. On 
the other. ſide, take the. odd Numbers, bh 2 
and adg to, them. 27, the product is 40, by 
which ſumbers the Uneat meaſute all muſical 
Intervals, of which they call'd the one a Dieſe 
(or the balf of -a Semitone, Minor) and the 
other a Tone. Which Number of 40 proceed: 


from 
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from- the force of the .Puaternary Number'by 
Multjplication. For from' the firſt four Nutmn- 
bers, everyone being multiply*d four times by ir 
ef, the Product will be 4, 8, 12, 16, which 
being added altogether make 4.0, comprehending 
all the Proportions of Harmony. © For'6 %s a 
Seſquiterceto 12, Duple to 8, and Quadruple to 
4- Again, 12 holds a Seſquialiter proportion to 
8, ang Triple to 4. ' In which proportjons are 
contain'd the Intervals of the Diateſſaron, Djepente, 
Diapaſm, and double - Diapeſen. Moreover, the 
Number 4.0 isequal to the two fifſt Terrapones, and 
the rwo firſt Cubes being taken both rogether, 
For the . firſt Terragones are 1 and 4, the firſt 
Cubes are 12 and 27, which being added toge- 
ther make 40. Whence it appears that the Pl« 
tonic Duaternary, 1s mijch more perfe&t and fuller 
of Variety than the Pythagoric ; bur in regard the 
Numbers propovgd did hor afford ſpace ſufficient 
for the, middle Intervals, therefore there was a 
Neceſfity to allow larger Bounds for the Propot- 
tions. | 

And now we art to tell ye what thoſe Bounds 
and middle Spaces are. And hrft concerning the 


Medieties ;, of which,” that which equally exceeds , 


and is exceeded by the ſame Number, is call 
Arithmetical ; the other.,which exceeds, or is ex- 
ceeded by the ſame part of its Extremiries, 's 


call'd Subcontrary. Now the Extreams, and the 


middle of Arithmetical Mediety are 6, 9, 12. For 


6 is excetded by 9, as nine is exceeded by 12, 


that is to ſay, by the Number three. The Ex- 
reams of the Subconrrary are 6, The Extreams 
and middle of the Subconerary are 6,8, 12, where 
6 is exceeded two by 8, and 8 four by 12, yet 
2 is equally the Third of 6, as 4. is the third 
"nd BY 5 part 
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part of ':12.,. 'So/that-iryhe! Arithmetical-Mediety, 
the Middle exceeds: and(is exceeded by : the fame, 
part ; but in the 'Subcaerdry Mediety,, one of the 
Extreams wants, the - other aborinds in the ſame. 
part of the Extremiry, for in the- firſt, .y is the 
third part of the Medium in reference to both Ex- 
treams z but inthe latter, the third parts are dit- 
ferent, 4. and 2, whence it. is call'd -Subconrrary- 
This they alſo call. Harmony, as being that whoſe 
Middle and Extreams afford: the firſt Concords : 
that. is to ſay, between the higheſt and lowermolt 
lies" the Diapaſon : between the higheſt and the 
middle lies the Diapente ; and between the mid- 
dle and:Jowermoſt lies the Fourth or Diateſſaron. 
For ſuppoſe the higeſt Extream to!be. Da ſo ze, 
and the loweſt Extream De ſo! re, the middle. 1s 
G ſol re ut, making a Fifih to the uppermoſt Ex- 
tream, but a Fourth to the lowermoſt; : So that 
D la fol re anſwers to 12, G ſol re ut to 8, and 
D/ol re to 6. ' Now-the more readily ta-find out 
theſe Mediums, Enudorus hath taught us an calie 
Method. * For after you: have propos'd the. Ex- 
tremities, if you take'the half part of each, and 
add them togerher, rhe: Produt ſhall be the mud- 
de alike both'in Duple and Triple Proportions, in 
Arithmetical Mediety;: Bur as for Subcantrary Meds- 
e,'in duple at wen firſt baving fixd' the 
Extreams, take the third-part of the lefler,” and 
the half of the larger Extream, and the Addition 
of -bottr together: ſhall be 'the middle: +: In triple 


proportion - the 'half2nf the lefler; and-/the third | 


partof'the'larger 'Rhitream ſhall. be the ' Medirey. 
As for 'Example; intriple proportion let - 6 be the 
leaſt Extream, and 18 the . biggeſt; if you take 
2, which is the half-of -6,' and''6' which' is the 
third pare of 18,” the ProduCt by- Addition will 
be 
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Of oe Proteminenf ufc Shul. Val It 
be 9, &oreding uhd*evtareded/ by: the:fame pany 
of the: Extreams. In this:manner- the'\Mdidiuny 
are found” re re 7 mer nn _ is 
difpes'd and'plac'd to fil'up the duple.and. tni 
= . For of theſs-propos'd Numbers; ſome 
have no middle Space,' orhers have no ſafhcica, 
Being therefore ſo. augmented that. the fapur;Pro; 
portions may- remain, they 'will, afford ſufhgient 
ſpace for the forefaid Mwtiuar.. *1'o whidh ptr 
poſe, inſtead of a Unite,:they chooſe the: Num: 
ber ſix; as being the firſt Number including} init 
felf a half and: third pangrand fo muleiplyitng all 
the Figures below ir and” above it by 65] thay 
rade ſufficient room to Teeoiveithe: Medizinbath 
in doubl<6 and' triple Diltanges; as woghe! tt 


ample. | ' ocf3-bo: 
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"14d vi$: > þ oo [129 16 ©: 556d 
- Now Paco; baying laid down-this for .a.Boſitd 
on, that the Diſtances of! :Saſhuw alters, ' and; Som 
rerces,, and Seſqwottaves: Yeing once found: ous , al 
the Sefgnirerce Diſtances were dill d 'up from thek 
Connexvons,” ta the Seſqnioave. biitertals, by leav- | 
mg ſuch a part af eath, ſais-the Diſtance deft.of 
the-part'might bear the pri Excreams:d 
Nunibee 10: Number, as'2:96: 40 24.2... From 
henoe they wene conſtraitid!! to. enlarge: thai 
Number and make theabiggth, that thete:oaaght 
be two Nuinbets' followingruforder in Sqfpneotherr 
propertion ; the ibx not |being; (ufhaicat'te- cat 
win two” Se/Z4io8eve3, thought you ſhould bruſt 
into te; thouſand, Ugnieswhith: would Bi 
perplex' the” Srydye ds. theſe rhings,.. 7 
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berter under - what i kenteded Retro 
der is, and what was. the Opivign-of, Bier, if 
we do-but call to migd what. was-frequentlyben- 
dy'd in: the Pyrbagorean Sehook, Fer Interval:in 
Muſick. is all that, Space; whith. is Ompiſrhcnded 
. by rwo ſounds, very'd eicher-by.rajfing the Voice, 
oF-ſerging. the Sceivg..-- Of which Inreryals- that 
whith-is:call'd a Toad js the: full - ejrocſe:of Die 
et Soyo a Diateſſaron: AI ny = 


Of the Procreation of the Soul.” Vl, If 
into two parts according to the Opinivn of the 
Muſitians, makesrwo Junerhal 'Voth whith 
Gall 4 Setnrdne: Bur thie Prebiagiereis de 
to divide Tone i into ual: patts, and therefore 

the two Divitdtis to be uhtqual; x 
call'&xhis Mer | Leitime or Dife#;' as beitty I 
theithe © Gai Therefore TGifſe thereure who 
make'the Diateſſaron; which-1s' one' 'of-the 'Opiis 
cords,” 16 t6Gift © of +wo-Fores'arid'a Rar 
thers of! / #6 Tones"and 4#'Leihime. In ws 
Caſe; 'Saiſ& ſeems to govern! the Muyitiats, "ad 
Demonſttation!the Mathevticinns. . The® 
by Detnofiſtration is thus niatle' out. 
is certain Fromm the ptaCtice of Thitryrhens,” th 
the Diapgſor "Ris double propertich'; ;-the DA 
a Se ſauteley; 5! the Diateſſaroit 2 $ eſquiterce, d the 
Tone a Seſquiviaoe proportion. Now the ttith. 
of this will eaſily appeat upon examination, 'by 
hanging -rwo Weights double in proportion 'to 
two Strings, of 'by making two Pipes of *equal 
hollownelſs; *touble 3 in length, "the one to the '6- 
ther. ''For the bigger of the/Pipes wilf yield t 
deep forind, -as D ſol re, to' D' la; fol re -ahd 
the rwo Strings that which is extended by" the 
double weight, will be acerer then the other; 
D la fol re to:De-ſol re: Aad' thus muth for Did 
24ſon.” In the” ſame manner two Longitudes 6t- 
Ponderoſities being exceeded or extended'by three 
will produce's D5apente; and four by three wil 
yield a Diatefſaron : of Which; 'the one carties s 
Seſquiterce, the other a Seſquialter Proportion: But 
if the fanie inequality" of weight'or length be {o 
ordered,! a8 -Nine to Exght,- it-will produce's To- 
--nikc Interval, 'not perfe&t-Concord, bur Hart 
nical enough: m' regard the Strings being ſtrudk 
- one afrey another, Sit yield many muſical/afd 
| pleaſing 
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"her ſingly or together; therice' s 
lody will 6 Far. Nor is alt this#lefs de-* 
monſtrable i | 


. | For in Muſick, 'the D+- 
was bes oben od arm and Diateſſa® 

ut in the Duple is compounded 
f the = ad SeſFwteree. For 12) is @ 
Seſquiterce PL bur a"Se/gwidlrer ro 85 and'a Du- 
ple to 6, ] is the duple proportion 
conpos'd of the Sefquialter and Sequiterte, as the 
Diapaſon of the and Diateſſven.. | For here 
the Diapente | ie Dratefſarow by Tone,there 
the Seſphialter exceeds Seſfuireree by a Stſquiotave, 
Whence it. is Many r the Diapaſon carries - 2 
dobble Prop the Diapenits'a Seſquialtery; the 
Diateſſaron a qlateree, and the "Tone a Seſqui- 
oteve. This thus demonſtrated; let us ſee 
whether the Sefs will «dmic a Diviſion in- 
to two which if ir willnot do, nei- 
ther will”. a” fas; how however, in regard"chat G 
ind 8, which nas vt the firlk $4 quioBtave, haveno 
middle Ih y'd, the 
Spice that fall oven, caiferciro Kaervuls 


thence it is | 


equal, rhe Sef7u: Live alſo may be divided - into 
qalpaey "Now the double of 9 18, of 8 
; the Tntermediuni 19 ; "by: ” means one 
of Ms Intervals _ larger} thevrher leſſer; 
for the firſt is! "F810 Yr one) ms 
17 to 16: the 


t6 ths | 
ir thu eden ow che Tone Ck " m 
equal Divi - Wt *thiir--neither of theſe--rwo 
$tions of [ Id Foneare tobe call'd a.Se- 
mitcne, bit * acobrdii ing as the Matherraticians 
Y 


name 


c 


leaſin So ; but altogitrher #\ dull and un 
; Fafa == Biit' in 'Confort-beir rouched: 
Mes, 


- that if thbſe Diſtances were | 


* " © 
. d. : - k 
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name it, the Remainder, And this is that 
Plato means, when he ſays, ee tay d 
up the Seſquiterces with Seſquio&eve 
of each: of which the Pe bd tet 
of 256 to 243, the remainder being 18. For 
admit a Diateſſaron in two Numbers, compre- 
bending a Seſquiterce rtion,, that is to fay, 
mn 256 and 192: Of which two Numbers, let 
the lefler 192 be apply'd ro the Jowermolt Ex. 
tream os the bj Number 2.56, to the up- 
permo the Terrachord.  Whence we 
fhall ur proba that this ſpacg, being kil'd up by 
rwo SeſquioRaves, ſuch an al remains as yes 
between the Numbers 2.56 and 2.4.3. For the 
String being forc'd a full T'one downward, which 
is a Seſquieeve, it rakes L 16, but being ſcrey'd 
a full Tone upward, it makes 243. Which 
| 24.3 exceeds 2.16 by 2.7, and 216 exceeds 192 
"yy by 2-4- And then again, of cheſe two Numbers, 
S 27 is a Seſquiotave to 216, and the Seſqu- 
” ; — effave to 19%. So the biggeſt *0 thels fo 
Numbers is a Seſquiotave to the middle, and the 
Middle to the jeaſt; and the diſtance from the 
leaſt ro the digeſt, that i is, from 392 to 24}, 
conſiſts of rwo Tones. fill'd up with 'two' Seſqur 
oftaves, Which being ſubltratied, the reman- 
ing Intervals of thewhole berween 2.4.3 and 216 
512, for whi they a6 hn ns 
the Remainder. thus 1 am apt to believe the | 
Meaning of Plato to be mol cxath WM \, 
ears. Fug + antnbdy 


placingti + 
two Extreams of. the Diatefſaron, the acute L 
288, and the lower ſqundin 216, in all ed hc 
obſerve the ſame Proportions, qnly that the A 


make uſe of two Remainders of the rwa middle 
Intervals For the Baſe being hae (AI . pv 


* 
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a whole Tone, makes 2.4.3, and the upper Note 
ſcrew'd up *a full Tone, brock x6. Miveos 
ver 247 catrie#a Seſquioftave proportion to 2.16 
| and 288 to 4506, ſo that each of the Intervals 
| cotitains a full 'Tone, and the reſidue is that which 


| remains between 2.4.3 and-216. Which 1s nota 

Semitone but ſomething lefs. For 288 exceeds 

BH 256 by 32, and 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 
256 exceeds 24.3 by 17. | Both which Exceſſes 
are leſs then the ball So 'tis plain that the Di4- 
teſſaron conſiſts of two Tones and the Reſidue, 
not of two Tones and a half. . And fo let this 
ſuffice for the demonſtration of theſe thfigs. Nor 
$it 2 difhcult thing to believe, by what has been 
ready faid, wherefore Plato, after he. had af- 
ſerted rhe differences of Seſquialters, Seſquiterces 
and Seſquioteves, when he comes to fill up the 
Intervals of Seſquittrces with SeſquioBaves, makes 
not the leaſt mention of Seſquialters ; for that the 
Seſquialter 13 ſoon fll'd up, by adding: the SyJus- 
terce to the Seſquioftave, or the SeſquioRave to the 
Seſquiterce. . 

Having therefore ſhewn the nianiner how to 
hill up che Interval, and to- place and difpoſe the 
Medieties ; had never any Perſon taken the fame 
Pains before, I ſhould have recommended the 
further Confderation of it to the Recicarion of 
your Fancies-z but in regard that ſeveral molt 
excellent Muſicians have made it their Buſineſs to 
unfold theſe Myſteries with a Diligence more 
then uſually exa&t, more eſpecially 'Crenter, Cle- 
archus, and Theodoruz, it {hall only ſaffice to ſhew 
bow theſe Men differ'd among themfelves. For 
Theodorus, varying from the other two, and not 
obſerving two diſtin Files or Rows of Num- 

* bers, bur placing.-the Duples and Triples in a di- 
T's 
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Of the Procreation of the Soul. Volll, 
reft Line one before another, grounds himfelf 
upon thar Diſpoſition of the Subſtance, which is 
vulgarly call'd the Diſpoficion in Lengeh,” makinp 
two parts, as it were olt of one, not four our 
of two. Then he ſays, that the Interpoſitiotss - 
of the Mediums ought to take their Places in tha 
manner , to avoid Trouble and Confulion ; 
transferring out of the firſt Duple into the firlt 
Triple the Intervals which are- ordained for the 
ſupplement of both. Burt as for thoſe who take 
Crantor's Part, they ſo diſpoſe their Numbers, as 
to place Planes with Plapes, Tetragont with Tetra- 
gons, Cubes with Cubes, oppoſite to one another, 
not taking them in File; but alternatively odd to 
even. [ Here is ſome great defeft in the Original, | 
Which being in themſelves permanently the ſave, 
afford the Form and Species; bur being ſubje& 
to Corporeal Diviſion, become the Matter and 
SubjeCt to receive the others Impreffion, the com- 
mon Mixture being compleated our of both. 

Now the Indivilible Subſtance, which is always 
one and the fame, is not to be thought to be in- 
capable of Diviſion, by reaſon of irs Smallneſs, 
like the moſt minute of Bodies, called Atoms, 
But as it is unmixt, and not to be any way af- 
fected, but pure and altogether of one fort, it 
is faid not to conſiſt of Parts, but to be individble. 
By means of which Purity, when, it cornes in a- 
ny manner whatſoever, but to approach and gent- 

ly touch compounded , divifible and differs 
Subſtances, all Variety ceafts and crouds roge- 
ther into one Habit by Simpathy and Similitude. 
Bur if any one will call that Subſtance which ad- 
mits Corporeal Separation, Mazrer,.\as a Nature 
ſebjeC&t ro the former, and partaking of "it, the , 
Uſe ot thar Equivocal Term will nothing difad- 
i Vantage 
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Miſtake that believe the Corpgreal to. be blended 
with the Individ@ble Matter. . Fir#, For that Plaro 
does not bere-make uſe of .any one of its Names, 
whereas in other Places he calls it the Receptacle 
and Nurſe, capable both to receive and foſter the 
vaſt Infivity of created Beings ; not diviſible by 
Bodies, but rather the Body -it ſelf, parted and 
divided into ſingular Individuals. Then again, 
what difference - would there. be, between the 
Creation'of- the World and the Soul, if the Com- 
polition of: both proceeded from Matter and 
preceptible: Subſtances ? Certainly Plato himſelf, 
as endeavoring to ſeparate the Generation of the 
Body from- that of the Soul, tells us, that the 
Corporeal part was by God ſeated and depoſited 
within it, and that jt was outwardly covered and 
inveloped by it : and after he had thus wrought 
the Soul to. its perfeQtion out. of Proportian, he 
then proceeds tothis Argument concerning Mat 
ter, of whichyhe bad no occaſion to make men- 
tion before when he was producing the Soul, as 
being that which had nor its Exiſtence from Mat- 
ter. The fame may be ſaid againlt the Follow- 
ers of Pofidomius. For they ſeem not altogether 
to exempt the Soul from Matter ; but imagming 
the Subſtarice of the Extreams tobe diviſible in 
reference 'to Bodies, and intermixing it with 
the perceptible Subſtance, defin'd the Soul to be 
an Idea of ſome thing diſtanc'd according to Num- 
ber comprehending harmony : ſeeing that all 
Mathematick Objects are diſpos'd berween the 
firſt Intelligible, 'and the firſt ſenlible Beings. . So 
that the Soul containing the Sempiternal of 
things intelligible, and the pathetick Nature of 
things ſubjetted to Sence, it ſeems but Ratiqnal, 
l S2 that 


vantage our Diſcourſe. For they are under a 
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other wrought into the Subſtance of the Body. 
| Moreover, God could not only' be faid'to imitate 
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that it ſhov'd conhiſt of a Subſtance/berweerrbuth, 
But they were ignorant, That" God, when the 
Soul was already brought ro perfeQion,' after- 
wards making uſe of the Extreams and Limitati- 
ons of Bodies to form and ſhape the Marter, 
confin'd and environ'd the diffipated 'and fleeting 
Subſtance within: the Compaſs of certain Surfaces 
compos'd of Triangles adapted together. Nor is 
it leſs, if not much more abſurd, tro' make” the 
Soul an Idea, For the Soul is always in motion, 
the other incapable of' Motion; the one never to 
be mixt with that which is ſubjeCted ro' Sence, the 
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an Idea, as his Pattern; but he wasthe.Arrtificer of 
'the Soul, as of a Work 'of Perfe&ion. + Now 
that Plate Joes not' afſerr Number to be the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul, orily that it is order'd and pro- 
pr; by' Number, enough has been” alreatly 
However this is a common Argument .againſt 
'both the former Opinions, that neither in Corpo- I ar 
real Limits, nor in numbers there is rhe leaſt Foot- 
ſep or appearance of the Power by whichthe 
Soul 2fſumes to it ſelf to judge of whar- is ſubjet 
to Sence. ' For it was the Participation of the-In- 
relligible-Principle that endu'd it with Underſtand- 
ing and the perceiving Faculry. Bur as for Opi- 
nion, "Belief, Imagmation, and its being afte&ed 
with Qualities Telating to the Body; thereno Man 
could ever dream,” thar they proceeded {ingly ti- 
ther from Unites, or Lines, or Surfaces. For not 
only the Souls of Morrals have a Power to judge 
of what is 'ſubje& to Sence," but the Soul of the 
World alfo,ſo ſays Plate, when it reverts to it (ell, 
and- happens once to touch upon any fluid - and 
Y Eg roaving 
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roaving Subſtance ; at what time the indiviſible 
part being mov'd by its whole felf, gives notice, 


ro what this" or that thing, is ſtill the Game ; to 


what Heterogenial, to what end, and where, and 
how it comes to paſs that all things a&t and ſuffer 
both” upon, and by each other. after mak- 
ing a Deſcription of rhe Ten icaments, he 
gives Us a clearer Manifeſtation of theſe things. 
For true Reaſon, ſays he, when it is fix'd upon what 
s ſubje# to Sence, and the Circle of that other Sub- 
ſtance, mentioned 'in the beginning, obſeromg a juſt 
ad equal Motion, conveighs its Intelligence to the 
whole Sonl, then both Opinion and Belief become ſled» 
faſt and certain ; on the other ſide, when it 1s ſetled 
apon Ratiocination ; if the Circle of the ſame Exi- 
ſence, turning readily and eafily, furniſhes the lame 
bappy Intimations, there Knowledge of neceſſity arrives 
to Perfetion. ' And indeed in whomſoever theſe 
Accompliſhments ſhall be foundy, whoever ſhall 
affirm theny to be.the Operations of any thing be» 
lides the Soul, may deſervedly be thought to ſpea 
any thing rather than the Trark, - 
From whence then does the Soul enjoy this 
Motion, whereby it recollets by Thought and 
Apprehenſion what is ſubject to- Sence, different 
from that other intelligible Motion, which <nds 
in Knowledge, is a difficult Task to reſolve; 
unleſs we ſtedfaſtly aflert, that Placo here did not 
compoſe the Soul, fo {ingly conliderd, but the 
Soul of .the World alſo of the Parts above men- 
tion'd, of the more worthy and indiviſible Sub» 
ſtance, arid of the leſs worthy diviſible in reference 
to Bodies, which is no'other than thar Motion 
which gives Heat and Vigor co Thought and 
Fancy, and ſympathiſes with what is ſubje& to 
Fancy, not greated, but exiſting from Eternity 
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like the ather. For ' Nature, which had the 
Power of Underſtanding, had alſo-rhe Power of 
Thinking. Bur the intelligible Power is neither 
ſubject ro Motion, nor AﬀeCtion, being | eſta 
bliſh'd upon a Subſtance that is ſtill-the ſame. 
"The other moveable and fleeting, as being en- 
gag'd to an unſtable, .fluQtuating and  diſunited 
Matter : in regard the ſenſible Subſtance was 
far from any Order, that it was without 

and boundleſs. So that the Power-which: is faxd 
in this was incapable of producing clear and well 
grounded Notions, nor any certain or wel or- 
der'd Movements, but ſleepy Dreams and Delir- 
ums, which amufe and trouble corporeal Stupidi- 
ty ; unleſs by: accident they lighted upon the 
more worthy Subſtance. For it. was inthe mid- 
dle between the Sexfible and diſcerning Facylty, 
and a Nature conformable and agreeable to both; 
from the ſenſible, claiming Subſtance,and borrow: 
ing from Judgment irs defcerning Power. Which 
the expreſs Words of Plato declare. © For this it 
my Opinion, faithy he, in ſhort, that Being, Place 
and Procreation, were three diſtinft things before the 
Heavens were created, By Place he'means Mat- 
ter, as being the Seat and Receptacle ; by Be- 
ing or Exiſtence, the intelligible Nature; and by 
Generation; the World not being yer created, 
be only deſigns that Subſtance which was ſubjeft 
to Changes and Motions, diſpos'd between the 
forming Cauſe; and the Thing form'd; tran: 
tmitting hither thoſe: Shapes and Figures which 
were there conttiv'd and moulded. For which 
reafon it was Call'd Divifible; there being a Ne- 
eeflity of diſtributing Sence to the Senſitive, and 
Imagination fo the Conſiderative Faculty. For 
the ſenftitive Motion being proper to why 
= $i Wu, +» ;9 | $1 re 
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res it ſelf to that which js outwardly ſenſible, 
As for the Underſtanding, it was fix'd. and im- 
movable of it felf, bur being ſertl'd. in the Soul, 
and becoming its Lord and Governor, whirls 
about and finiſhes. that Circular Violence which 
chiefly labours to. apply it ſelf to the eters 
nally durable Subſtance. With great difficulty 
therefore did they admic a Conjundtion, till the 
Diviſible at length intermixing with the Indiviſt- 
ble, -and the reltleſly -hurry'd with the fleepy and 
motionleſs, con{train'd the diverſly oppoſite tobe 
glad of their Society. Yet the diverſly Oppoſite 
was not Motion, as neither was the Same Stabili- 
ty, but the Principal of Diſtin&tion and Simili- 
tude or Identity.” For both the one and the other 
proceed from a different Principle ; the Same from 
the Unite, the Orher from the Duad ; and theſe 
were firſt intermix'd with the Soul, being faſten'd 
and bound together by Number, Propottion, 
and Harmonical Mediums : So that the Other be- 
ing riveted into the Same, begets Diverſity and 
Diſagreement ; and the Same being fermented in- 
to the Other produces Qrder; and this is apparent 
from the firſt Powers of the Soul ; which are 
Judgment and Motion. Motion immediately 
ſhews it ſelf in the: Heavens, giving us an Ex- 
ample of Diverſity in Identity by the Circumyo- 
lution of the fx'd Stars ; and of Identity in Diver- 
ſity by the Order of the Planets. - For in them 
the Same bears the chicteſt ſway; in Terreſtrial 
Bodies quite the contrary, Judgment has two 
Principles ; Underſtanding from the Same, to 
judge of things in general ; and Sence from the 


; Other, to judge of things in particular. Reaſon 


is a mixture of Both ; Conſideration in reference 
to things intelligible ; and Opinion in things wm | 


je toSence z making uſe of the interpos'd Organs 
of Imagination and Memory.Of which,theſe inthe 
Same produce the Orher, and thoſe in the Other make 
the Same. For Underſtanding is the Motion of the 
Con(iderative Faculty, toward that which is per- 
manent and ſtable. Opinion is a Continuance of 
that which is perceiv'd by Sence, upon thar which 
is continually in Motion, Bur as for Fancy or 
Imagination, being a Connexion of Opinion with 
Sence, the Same has placd ir in the Memory: 
And the Orher moves it-again in the Difference 
between Paſt and Preſent, touching at the ſame 
time upon Diverſity and Identity. 

But now let us take a Draught of the corre» 
ſponding Compolition of . the Soul from the 
Structure of the Body of the Univerſe: © There 
we fnd-the pure and limpid Fire, together. with 
the Earth, whoſe Nature is ſuch as not to admit 
of Mixture one with another, but with 
difficulty ;- or - rather altogether obſtinately 16+ 
tratory to Mixture and Conſiſtency. God there- 
tore placing in the middle berween both, the Air 
next the Fire, the Water next the Earth, firſt of 
all remper'd the middlemoſt-one with another, and 
next by the aſſiſtance of theſe two, he brought» 
tie two Extream Elements not only to mix: with 
the middlemoſt, bur eſo to a mutual Cloſure and 
Conjunction between themſelves. "Then he drew 
together the Same and the Orher, not immediately 
the one adjoyning to the other, but placing other 
Subitances berween, the Indivifible next the Same, 
and the Divilible next the Ocher, diſpoling each 
to each in convenient Order,. and mixing the 
Extreams With the Middlemoſt. After which » 
manner he interweav'd and tiflu'd the whole into 
the Form aud Compotition of the Soul, comp- 
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pleating, 2s. far . as: it, was poſſible , Similitude 
out- of things different -and various, and one 
out:.of many.; . Therefore it. is-alledg'd by 
ſome , that Plaro erroneouſly affhrm'd the Na- 
ture of the Other ro be an. Enemy...co Mix- 
tare, as-not being-only-capable to receive it, but 
a Friend of .. Whereas that ſhould have 
been rather ſaid of. the Nature of the fame, which 
being Stable and an utter Adverſary to Mutabi- 
lity is ſo far from: an eaſie and willing Condeſcen- 
fon to, Mixture, that it flies and abhors it, to 
the end it may preſerye. it ſelf pure and free from 
Alteration. Bur they who make theſe, Objetions 
againlt Plato, -betray.: their own Ignorance, nor 
pnderſtanding thar the, Same is the. Ideg of thoſe 
Things that always continue in the ſame State 
and Condition : and that the other. is. the Idea of 
thoſe Things which. are ſubject to be variouſly 
affefted ; and thar it_is the peculiar Nature of 
the one to disjoyn, and ſeparate into many parts 
whatever it happens to. lay hold upon; of the 
other, to cement and. affimilate ſcatter'd and dil- 
ſentangaus Subſtances, till zghey reſume one parti- 
cular Form and Ethcacy. And theſg.are the Pow- 
ers and Verrues of the Saul of the . Univerle. 
Which when they once enter int9 the Qrgans of 
corryptible Bogies, there rhe-Form, of the Binary 
and boundleſs Principle ſhews it {elf moſt briskly, 
while that of the ynmixt and purer Principle lies 
as it were dormant in Obſcuricy, And thus it 
happens, that a Man ſhall rarely obſerve any ſuch 
fort of Human Paſſion or Motion of the Under- 
ſtanding, where there ſhall not ſamethingy ap- 
pear, either of Deſire or Emulation, Joy or 
Grief (which certainly proceed from the more 
powertul Sway of the Dual cinciple in Cot 
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al Bodies, as being ſubjeCt to Diſorder and Exor- 
birancy.) Several Philoſophers therefore will 
have the Paſſions to be ſo many ſorts of Reaſon 
ings ; ſeeing that both Deſire, Grief and Arjyer 
arethe EffeCts of Judgment. Others alledgethe 
Vertues themſelves to be Paffions ; Fortittids 
being ſubje& to Fear, Temperance to Volpe 
ouſneſs, and Juſtice to Avarice. Now the You 
being both ſpeculative and praQtical, contenipl 
ting as well Generals as Particulars, and feernin 
ro comprehend the one by the affiſtance of 
Underſtanding, and the other by the aid of Serie, 
common Reaſon, which encounters the Samr'in 
the Other, and the Other in the Same, endeayats 
by certain Limits and Diſtinftions to ſepariie 
One 'from Many, and the Diviſible from theh- 
diviſible : but cannot accompliſh her Deſign, *#r 
be purely in one or the other, in regard che Piſh- 
ciples are ſo odly interwoyeh and intermix'd; An 
confuſedly hudled together. 1090) 
For this Reaſon did God conftitute a Ret 

cle for the Same and the Orhe+ out of the Tridi 
fble and Divifible Subſtance to the en&"'ther 
might be Order in Variety. For this wit 
have a Being, firfce that without theſe, 'the $i 
' cannot be alfa to have either Variety ' or” 
tion, or Procreation: Nor the Other be' faid t 
have either Order or Conſiſtence, or Generation, 
For ſhould we grant the Same to be different fron 
the Other, and the Other to he the ſame with 
ſelf, ſuch a Commixture would produce nothin? 
Generative, but would want a Third, if I'm 
ſo call it, Matter, 10 receive and be difpos'd*d 
by both, and this is that Matter which God fil 
compos'd, when he bounded the moveable Ns 
ture of Bodies, by the ſtedfaſtneſs of way 
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ſanding. Now then as Voice, meerly, Voice; 
is only an inlignificant. and brutiſh Noiſe; as 
5 is only the Exprefſion of the -Mind by 
ipnificant Urterance ;/ as Harmony - conſiſts of 
Sounds 'and Intervals 5 which being mixt toge- 
ther produce Air and Melody. 'Thus the paflive 
Nature of the Soul 'was without Limits and. un- 
ſable, but afterwards became terminated by that 
common bound which circumſcribes the diviſible 
Variety of Motion, which having compris'd the 
Sane and the Other, by the Similitudes and Diſſi- 
militudes of Numbers cauſing Concord of Dila- 
greement, becomes the Life of the World, ſober 
and prudent, Harmony it ſelf, and. Reafon by 
perſwaſion overruling Neceſſity, which by ſeveral 
vall'd Fate or Deſtmy ; by Empedocles Friendſhip 
and Diſcord ; by Heraclitus, the oppolite training 
of the Congruity of the World, like the Strings 
of a Bow or Harp, whoſe ends draw ſeveral 
Ways; by Parmenides Light and Darkneſs ; by 
tuaxagoras, Wildom- and Folly ; by Zoroaftres, 
God and the Devil, naming one Orgmaſdes, the 
other Arimarius. "Though as for Euripides, he 
makes uſe of the Copularive erroneoully tor the 
Digun&ive, where he ſays, 
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Jove, whether he may be 
Neceſſity that Natures Force controuls, 
Or the Intelligence of Human Souls. 


For indeed the Powers which bears Dominion 
over the Univerſe are Neceſſity and Wiſdom. This 
s that' therefore which the Fabulous Egyprian 
intimate, feigning that 'when Orus was. puniſh'd 
and difmembred ; he bequeath'd his Spirit and 
Blood to his Father, but his Fleſh and his Fat to 
his 
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Of the Procreation of the: Soul, Vol;1j 
his Mother ; there _y no part of the Soul 
which remain'd pure unmix'd, or ſepargte 
from the reſt. For thar, according to the Opi 
nion; of Heraclitus, Harmony Latent, is of greater 
Value than that which is vilable, as eng th 

ſugk 
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wherein -the blending Deity conceal'd: 
all Varieties *and Diffimilitndes. Neverthele6 
there appears in the irrational part, a nts, 
and boiltrous Temerity ; um the rational 'part, a 
orderly and well marſhall'd Prudence ; in the 
ſenſitive part, the Conſtraint of Neceſſity, bu 
in the Underſtanding, entire-and perfect Com- 
mand of it- ſelf. "The limiting and bound 
Pewer ſympathizes with the whole and the ind- 
vidual,. by reaſon of the nearneſs of their Relate 
on. On the other ſide, the dividing Power fixes 
it ſelf upon Particulars, by virtue of «he divils 
ble Subſtance: and the whole rejoyces at the 
Mutation of. the Same into the Orher, as occaſion 
requires. Inlike manner, the various Inclination 
of Men ro Vertue and Viee, to Pleaſure and 
Toyl, as alſo the Enthuſiafms and Raptures.& 
Lovers, the'Combats of Honor with luſtful De- 
fires, plainly demonſtrate the Mixture of the 
Divine and Impaſfible, with the Mortal and 
Corporeal Part. Of which Plato himſelf cal 
the one Concupiſcence of Pleaſures natural to our 
ſelves ; the other an Opinion introduc'd from 
without aſpiring to the chicfeſt Good. For paſh 
ble Qualities of. the Souls which are croſsd and 
hurry'd to and fro by the Aﬀections ariſe from 
her ſelf ; bur ſhe parcicipates, of Underſtanding, 
as being infusd from without, by the more 
worthy” Principle, which -is God. Nor is the 
Celeſtial Nature priviledg'd from this. |. Foc 
ſometimes it us ſen to encline the other 'waſ 
fo 
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to the more powerful - Revolution | of the 
Same. 

Nay, there ſhall come a time, as; it has hap- 
pendalready, whenthe Worlds moving Wiſdom 
ſhall grow dull and drowzy, drown'd in Oblivion 
of its own Duty, while that which is familiar, 
and agreeable to the Body fromthe beginning 
draws and winds back the right hand Motion of 
the Univerſe, cauſing the Wheels to.go flow and 
heavy : Yet ſhall it not be able however to daſh 
in pieces the whole Movement, for that the 
Better Part rowing and recolleting her ſelf, and 
obſerving the Pattern and Exemplar of the All- 
direting Deity, betakes her ſelf ro-ſpeedy Imi- 
tation, and thereby ; retrieves her Negligence, 
_ reduces all things again into their former Or- 

T. Y; 

Thus it is demonſtrable by many Proofs, that. 
the Soul was not the: ſole Workmanſhip of the 
Deity, but rhat having in her ſelf & certain Por- 
ton of innate Evil, .it was by him digeſted and 
beautify'd, while he confin'd its Infinity to the 
Unite, to the end it might be a Subſtance wickin 
the Compaſs of certain Limits z | intermixing 
Order, Mutation and Varjety by the Force of 
the Same, and the , Other ; and laſtly, working 
into all theſe, as far as it was poſſible, a mutual 
Community and Friendſhip by the Affiſtance of 
Numbers and Harmony: Concerning which 
things, although you have heard frequent Dil- 
courſes, and bave likewiſe read ſeveral Arguments 
and . Diſputes committed to writing upon- the 
ſame SubjeQs, ir will not be-amiſs for me; alſo to 
pive a ſhort Account ; after a brief Repetition of 
Plato's own Words. Ged, ſaith he, in the fir 
Place withdrew one part from the whole. , which done, 
be 


Of the Procreation of the Soul. © Vol. I. 
hs took. awdy thi FAIF of that; from therite 4 Thirl 
Part, Seſquialter #n proportion to the Second, oif 
Triple to the Fitſt : Ther a Folrheh Pave, double to the 
Second ; nixt a Fifth Part, being the Triple "# 
Third ; then a Sixth, the Eighth Part if the Third; 
and laſtly, a Seventh, being the Twerity Stventh bot 
of the Firft, This done, be fill d tp the Duple and 
Triple Interoals, retrenching alſo Au thence certiin 
other Particles, and Plating chem in the mid if 
thoſe Intervals ; ſo that in every Interval there mig 
be two Medietics, the one exceeding and hi 
ceeded by one and the ſons Job of th Extrean; 
the other equdlly exceeding p, and being e cn 
ed by the ſame" Number. Now it regard th: 
theſe Corinexions in' the firſt Spaces there aroſt 
the Intervals of Seſqwalters, "Scipliie 
ORaves, he fill'd up all the Seſqus _— bel 
to the Offave Interval, leaving a part 'of + 
one, and the diftance of the we 6G Alkei 
Number to' Number, having for their 
Limits 256, and 343. Here the Queſt 
be firſt concerning the Quantity, next | 
the ' Order, and in the third place, toncer: 
the Force and Vertue of the Numbers, As 
the Quantity, we are to confider which he 
in double Intervals. As to the 'Order, whi 
they ate to be plac'd in one Row, accord ' th 
the DireQion of Theodorus, of as Cranter will have 
them, in the Form of 'a Aamda, placing che Unit 
at the top, and the Duples and Triples per, 
themſelves in two ſeveral Files. Laftly, w 
to examine of what Uſe and Vertte they «bo 
the Structure and Compoſition of the Soul. Fo 
ro the firſt; we ſhall relinquiſh the Opinion of 
thoſe who affirm, that it is TY in Proportiork, 
to conſider the Nature of the Intervals, and the 

| Medzetiet 
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Medieties, Which fill up their Vacancies : The 
Demonſtration being to be made our-of wharſoe- 
yer Numbers that have Spaces ſufficient to re- 


ceive the aforeſaid Proportion. For this being 
granted, ir” makes the Demonſtration obſcure, 


without rhe help of Schemes, and drives us from. 


another 'Theory, which carrswith it a delight 
not unbecoming Philoſophy. 

ous. Ig from thEU- 
mtelet us plact&the Duples and Tri 
ples apart ; and there will be on the 
one {ide 2.,*45* 8; on the os 
k 9..47., Ot which Numbers, - 
cluding the Unite, two ard four make ſeven, 
beſides that 3 the | Nuniber <rcunſeribing” the” 
whole Nuriber, is, the - Seventh.” For not only 


here, but upt " grher ( Occafions! the Sympathy 
NA Number with" the Septenary is 
apparent.” ' For there is this peculiar to that Drs 


of the une 


ternary Ny miber Thir | fix, t0 much celebrated by 
the Pyth; emer for FF more | particularly WGor= 
thy Rev en that it. is Pa of the four 
orſt eyen Numbers, and the four firſt odd Nuni- 


The RR Coineoh 15 wah of Nitlnbers 
put rogether in" order : The firſt Connexion belng” 


of One ata” To, the” Keond of Odd. -For 
lacing the Unite which is common to both be- 


fore, he firſt takes 8, and den 2.7, as it were 


| nk our with the Finger where to place each” 
Particu ? fort, 


y 
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Even Number. Odd Number. 


Theſe Places are ſo depravd in the Original, the 

the Senſe is loſt. | | 
But it belongs to others to explain theſe things 
more accurately and diſtintly, while we content 
our ſelves with only what remains, as peculiarly 
proper to the Subjeft in hand. For it was not 
out of Vain-glory, to boaſt his Skill in the Ms 
thematical Sciences, that. Plato inſerted in a Trea- 
tiſe of Natural Philoſophy this Diſcourſe of Har- 
moniacal and Arithmetical Medzeties, but believing 
them both apt and convenient to demonſtrate the 
Structure and Compofition of the Soul. For 
ſome there are who ſeek theſe Proportions, in the: 
ſwift Motions of the Spheres of the Planets, 0 
zhers rather in the Diſtances, others in the Mapg- 
nitude of the Stars ; others more accurate and 
nice in their Inquiry, ſeek for the ſame Proport 
ons in the Diameters of the Epicycles : as if the 
Supream Archite@t, for the Sake of Theſe ; had 
adapted the Soul, divided into ſeven parts, to 
the Celeſtial Bodies. Many alſo there are, who 
hither transfer the Inventions of the Pyrhagorean, 
cripliog the Diſtances of Bodies from the Mid 
ale. 'This is done by placing the Unite next the 
F ire ; Three, next the th which is oppolite ro 
our 
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ol II, Of ebe Procreation of the Soul. 
zur Earth 3. Nine, next the Earth; 27 next the 
Moon. Next to Mercury 84; Upon Venus 1 4.2, 


and upon the Sun 72.9. Which is both a Tetra- 
mal and Cubical Number : from whence it is, 


It they alſo call the Sun a Tetragon and a Cube: 


and by this way of tripling they alſo reduce the 
ther $:ars to Proportiun. © But theſe People may 
he thought to dote, and to wander very much 
from Reaſon, if there be any uſe of Geometri- 
| Demonſtration, ſince by their Miſtakes we 
bad that the moſt ' probable Proofs proceed, from 
thence ; and that rhough they who molt ſtrictly 
where to Probability, do not always make out 
their Poſitions ſo..exaCtly, yet they approach the 
areſt to Truth, when they ſay that the Dias; 
meter of the Sun, compar'd with the Diameter 
f the Earth, bears the Proportion of 42 to 1. 
e Diameter of tte Earth to that of the Moor: 
urrys a Tripple Proportions And for that 
phich appears to be the leaſt of the fix'd Srars, the 


Diameter of it is noleſs then the third part of the. 


Diameter of the Earth, and the whole Globe of 
he Earth to the whole Globe of the Moor is as ſe- 
ren to Twenty One. The Diameters of Venus 
and the Earth bear a duple, the Globes or 
pheres of both an Ofave Proportion. The 

Diſtance of the Shadow of the Ecclipezck'to the 
Diameter of the Moon holds a Friple Proportiog 
and the Deviation of the Mor from the middle 
of the Signs either to the one or the other {ide, 
5 a twelfth Part. Her Poſitions as to the Sun; 
ther in Trianzular or Duadranguiar diſtances gives 
her the Form when ſhe appears as in the firſt 
uarter, and almoſt at the Full: but when ſhes 

Mes to be quite round, that 1s, when (he has 
Un through half the Signs, ſhe then makes as ic 
pens EL x were 
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Of the Procteation of the Soul: ValIl. 
were a kind'of Concord of a Di«paſen. But in 
regard the Motions of the San are {loweſt when 
he arrives at the Soſſtices, and fwifteft when 
he comes to the Equinoxes, by which he takes 
from the Day, or adds to the Night, the Propor. 


tion holds thus. For the firſt thirty-Days after 
the Winter So/ſtice, he adds to rhe Day 4 fxth 


part of the Length, wherein the longeſt: Night' 


exceeded the ſhorteſt : the next thirty Days, he 
addsa third Part ; to all the reſt, till the Equinox, 
by Sextuple and triple Diſtances ro even the Irte- 
gularity of time. 

Moreover the Caldeans make a Spring to hold 
the Proportion of a- Diateſſaron to' Autumn ; of a 
Diapente to the Winter, and of. a Diapaſon to the 
Summer. But if Euripides rightly divided: the 
Year, where he fays, 


Six Months the parching Hears of Summer raign ; 
And ſix of hoary Winters Cold complain : 

Two Months doth vernal Pride the Fields array, 
And two Months more to Autumn T'ribute pay. 


Then the Seaſons ſhall be ſaid to change in Ofavt 
Proportion. 

Others there are, who fancy the Earth to be 
m the loweſt String of the Harp, according to 
the moſt antient Scale call'd Proſlambanomenss, 0r 
Are, and fo proceeding, place the Moon in B mw: 
Mercury and Venus in C fa ut and D fol re ; the 
Sun they likewiſe place in Elami, as in the midlt of 
the Diapaſon 2 Fifth above the Earth, and 3 
Fourth from the Sphere of the fixed Stars, But 
neither does this pleaſant Conceit. of - theirs come 
near the Truth, neither do they in any wile ap” 


proach the Accurateneſs of Proportion, 
- "Ts | How: 
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However, they who will not allow theſe things 
to depend upon Plarg's Sentiment, yet will they 
grant the fame to partake of Myſical Proportions. 
So that there being five Terrachonds of Baſe and 
Tenor, of mean Notes conjoyn'd from Alamire 
with B flat, and Notes disjoyn'd from B ſharp to 
Elimi ſharp, and the Treble Terrachord from Elims 
to Alamire in G ſol re ue Clift in theſe five Di- 
ſtances they place all the Planets ; making the firſt 
Tetrachord from the Moon to the Fun, all obſerving 
the Solar Motion : the next from the Sux to the 
hery Planet of Mars: the third between this and 
Jupiter, the fourth fram thence to Saturn, and the 
bib from Saturn tq the Sphere of the fix*d Stars : 
Yo that the Sounds and Notes which bound the five 
Tetrachords beas the ſame Propartion with the In- 
tervals of the Plapers. This might be more pro- 
bible among the! Antient Muſtctans, who as well 
we know conhin d | their Scale 19 ſeven ſtanding 
Notes equal in Number gp the Number of the Pla- 
net:, Bur the Maders adding the Pro/ambenomenos or 
4re, -which is ful} /Fone in deſcent from B mi, 
have mulriply'd:the whale Scheme into the double 
D:apaſon, and theye Sabndelthe Natural Or- 
der of the Congofrdy, while the Hiapenre happeny 
to be before the Tetraghondon, with the Addition 
of the whole Tone-in the Baſe; Whereas Plato 
makes his Addition ia the upper Part. For in his 
Politick Diſcouijes, he ſays, that every one of the 
Eight Spheres xouls gbour a Syren, which is fix'd 
upon each of "the tupefv! Globey, and that they 


all ing one unvaryd Counterpoint, and unhgur'd 
without diverſyy ' of Modulation, taking every 
one their peculigr' Congords, whifh together com- 
pleat a melodiaus Canfort, D 
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They further add, that their Harmonious plain 
Song ſerves them to celebrate ſeveral Divine My- 
ſteries no leſs delightfully uſeful, while Celeſtial 
Voices, according with Heavenly Inſtruments, 
may ſeem to ſerve as a Recreation to thoſe thar 
are oblig”d continually ro dance the Sacred 
Rounds of Nature, Nor was there Neceffity of 
a fuller Chorus, in regard that within the Confines 
of eight Notes, lay the firſt Bounds and Limits of 
all Duple and Triple Proportions ; The Unite 
being added to the Separations of the Even and 
Odd Numbers. | 

And certainly from hence it was, that the An- 
tients rais'd their Invention of nine Muſes ; of 
which eight were employ'd in Celeſtial Aﬀeirs ; 
the Ninth was to take care of things Terreſtrial, 
and to reduce and reform the Inequality and Con- 
fulion of Error and jarring Variance. 

Now then conſider whether the Soul does not 
roul and turn and manage the Heavens, and the 
Celeſtial Bodies by means of thoſe Harmonious 
Concords and equal Motions that are wrougbr 
and fermented within her; being her ſelf molt 
wiſe and moſt juſt : and ſuch ſhe became by Ver- 
tue of Harmonical Proportions. Whoſe Images 
are imprinted by the Incorporeal into the dif- 
cernable and viſible Parts and Bodies of the 
World. But the Chief and moſt predominating 
Power is mix'd in the Soul, which renders her 
obſequient and obedient to the moſt ſupream and 
divineſt Part of all the reſt at the ſame time, u- 
nanimoufly conſenting. For the Soveraign Arti- 
ficer and Creator finding a ſtrange Diſorder and 
erroneous Confuſion in the Motions of the diſcom- 
pos'dand' unruly Soul, which was ſtill at variadce 
with. her If, fome things he divided and _” 
HAST i '4 | 
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ValIL 
Pindarus's Elegy gives him this Encomium. 


| wnmnn——_ ere his Manners fram'd 
That' Strangers ſtill js ſiveet Demeanor fam'd ; 
To al Domeſtic, | born a Friend fo true, © 
That they that knew him only Friendſhip knew. 


The Poets plainly hence inferrin og Complacen- 
cy of Humor, and the Apritude of a Perſon to 
Fa himſelf to all Tempers to be an Excellency 
apiring to Vertue it ſelf, Which Pindaru; him- 
Fl alſo ceſtifies ſpeaking of Alcimedon, 


He fer not Orcus nor the Stygian Night, 
Who afts in Conſonarice with Trae and" Right. 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theologsſts, who 
were the moſt antient Philoſophers, order'd the 
Pictures and Statues of the Gods to be made 
with muſical Inſtruments in their Hands, as if 
they thought the Gods no better than Pipers or 
Harpers, but to ſ{ignife that nothing ſo much de- 
noted the Strufture of - the World to be the Ma- 
ſter-piece of a God, as the Order and Sympathy 
of the Creatian. 

Now. then as it would be abſurd and ridicu- 
lous for any Man to ſearch for Seſquiterces, Seſ 
quialters and Duples in the Neck or Belly or Sides 
of a Lute or Harp (though every one. of theſe 
muſt alſo be allow*'d their Symmerry of Length 
and Thickneſs) the Harmony and Proportion of 
Concords Fas. to be ſought for in the, Sounds ; 
{> 'tls, oſt probable ;thar the Bodies of the Stars, 
the Diſtances of the Spheres, and the Swiftneſs of 
their Motions and Revolutions, as: inſtrumental 
Organs, have their ſundry Proportions as well one 
' = | | -t0 
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to another, as to the whole Fabrick, though the 
Meaſure of the Quantity be unknown to us Hows- 
ever We are to imagine that the Principle, Efe&t 
and Efficacy of theſe Numbers and Proportions, 
which the ſupream ArchiteCt made uſe of, is that 
fame Agreement, Harmony and Conſent of the 
Soul with it ſelf, by means of which Numbers 
ſhe repleniſh'd the Heavens themſelves, when ſhe 
came to aCtuate and perform her Office there, 
with ſo many infinite Beauties ; and governs the 
Earth by vertue of the ſeveral Seaſons, and other 
Alterations wiſely and artificially meaſur'd and 
vary'd as to Mixture and Temperature, as well 
for the Generation as Preſeryation of all Ter- 
reftrial Productions. h 


Plutarch's 


Vol.ll. 
Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. 1I. 


That 8 Philoſophes ought chiefly to 
Converſe with great Men. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by 
Knightly Chetwood. 


This Epiſtolary diſcourſe was wrote againſt an ill bred 
ſort of Philoſophers , who neither would take the 
charge of the Education of great Perſons themſelves, 
nor would ſuffer others to do it, though the Author 
ſeems here only to vindicate his Friend,st is in Truth 
an Apology for bimſelf, who bred up an Emperor,and 

Jpent moſt part of his time (to good purpoſe) in the 
greateſt Court in the World: This and ſeveral other 
of his Moral Diſcourſes ſeems to be haſtily ditated, 
ſo that there is no great choice in bis Wards,or mea- 
ſure in his Periods, or ſtrit method in the whole : 
However the Treaſure of ancient Learning and good 
Sence, which is to be found in him, as it was fre* 
quently made uſe of by the maſt Eloquent Greek, F4q- 
thers, ſo it #1 ſufficient 10 recymmend his Warks ta 
all lovers of Larning and good Manners. 


" 8 HE Reſolution which you have taken to 
enter into the Friendſhip and Familiarity 

* of Soranus, that by the frequent opporty- 
Rites of converſing with him, you may cultivate 


Ariſto of 
Chios. 


(iFir had been poſſible.) to the brute Beaſts? Bur 


Philoſophers to converſe with great Men, Vol Il; 
and improve a Soil, which gives ſuch earl pro- 


* Miſes of a plentiful Harveſt, - is an undertaking 


which will not only oblige his Relations and 
Friends, but redound very much to the advan- 
rage of the publick; and (netwithſtanding the 
Peeviſh' Cenſures of ſome Moroſe or Ignorant 
People) ir is ſo far from being an argument of 
aſpiring and vain-glorious Temper, that it ſhows 
you tq be a Loyer of Vertue and good Manners, 
and a zealous Promoter of the comman Intereſt 
of Mankind, 
© They themſelves are rather to be accuſed of 
an indire, bue-more Vehemevt fort of Ambition, 
who would not. upon any Terms be found in the 
Company, or fo much as be ſeen to give a civil 
Salute to a Perſon of quality. For how unrea- 
fonable would it be ro enforce a well diſpoſed 
Young Gentleman, and one -who needs the di- 
reCtion of a wife Governour, to ſuch complaints 
as theſe, I could wiſh that inſtead of theſe ad- 
vantages of Fortune, this Title and this Eſtate 
to which I was born, that I had been the Son 
of ſome Scriviner or pitiful Mechanic , that I 
might like them, have the Converfation of fuch 
a Man as Secrates, enjoy his Company, and hear 
tis inſtructive Lefſons of Morality, © © 
So fark am ſure was an excellent Philoſopher 
from being of their humour, that 'when he was 
cenfured'for expoſing and proſtituting the Digni- 
ty of Philoſophy, by his freedom to iframe he 
anſwered, That be could wiſh that Nature bad given 
underſtanding to wild Beaſts,” that they too might be 
capable of being bis Mearers. Shall we' then-deay 
rhat priviledge to Men of Intereſt and Payer, 
which this good Man would have combwuniheed 


thefe 
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theſe Men have taken up a falſe hotion of Phi- 
loſophy, they .. make - ir much -like-the Art 6f 
Stathary, gens gr por gom e's out a liveteſs 
Image, in the mo zur and propor- 

"x and then. to . raiſe | it upors bs (deft, 

where it is to. continue for- ever, / the true 

Philoſophy is of @ quite different- nature; it- is - 
a ſpring and- principle of Advwion where ever- it 
comes; it makes Men aQive ard mduſtrious, it 

ſers every Wheel and Faculty of yang, it ſtotes* 
our Mind: with axioms and rules,' by which to 

make a ſound it determines the 11 

to the choice :oÞ-. what is -hondurable -: ant 
juſt: and it wings all our far#/#e} tothe fwiſt-" 
eſt Proſecution of it. It is arcortpanied with' 
an Elevation .and Nobleneſi of  thiind'; joyned' 
with a coolneſs and ſwednrigſ; of Behaviour'? Backed? 
with-a becoming' affutance and infloxible reſolition.” 
And from this diffullivenefs 'of -the Nature of: 
good; it follows thar the beſt and 'molt #ecompliſh- 
ed Men are inclined to] converſe with Perſ6ns of 
the bigheſt condition. Indeed! & Phylitian if he' 
have any good -nature and -fehes of honour,” 
would be more ready to cure'/ah Eye' which4s' 


to ſee and to'wareb: for a great many* thouſands, = 


than that of aprivate” Perſon 3. how riftich -riote | 
then ought a ' Philoſopher ro torciy © arid” faſhion} 
to reCtife andeure: the Soul of ſuch'an- one, whois 
(if Imay fo expreſs it) ro informibthe Bidy Politae'? 
Who 1s to think. and: underſtand? for: {6 many o- 
thers, to be in a great meaſure tHe'Ridſe of Reon; 
the Standard of Law and Modet of Behizvionr, by 
which all the reſt will ſquare and dire their 
ACtions? Suppoſe: a' Man to have a Talent at 
hnding out Springs,and contrivirig of —_— 
p3 
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( a piece of kill for which Hercules and others of 
the Ancients are much celebrated in Hiſtory) 
ſurely he could- not. ſo fatisfaftorily employ him- 
ſelf in ſinking a Well, or deriving Water to 
ſome private Seat, or contemptible Cottage, as 
to ſupply Conduits to ſome fair and populous City,” 
to relieve an - Army. juſt periſhing with Thirſt, 
or to refeſh and adorn with Fountaini atd cool 
Streams, the beautiful Gardens of ſome Glorious 
Monarch. There is a. paſſage of Homer very 
pertinent -to this purpoſe,in which he calls Mines 


Ai; wyd ax $aeris which .as Plato interprets it,” 
ſignifies the Diſciple and Companion of Fupiter, it; 
were beneath his Digntty indeed to teach private 


Men, ſuch as care only for a family, 'or indulge 
their uſeleſs , Speculations ; but Kings are Scholars 
Worthy the Tuition of a God.” Who' when they 


are well adviſed, juſt , good and magnanimous; 


never fail to procure the Peace and Proſperity of 
all their Subjects. The Nararaliſts tells us thar 
the Ermgium of Eringo hath ſuch a Property with 
it, that if one:of the Flock do-bur taſte ir, all 
the reſt will ſtand ftock ſtill inthe ſame place,” tilf 
the Shepherd had taken it our of his Modth. 
Whether this be true or no it 1s manifeſt by expe- 


2mppire Fience, that the Efuvias of Power (the ACtions 
Tis Joys. and Examplesof great Men) have ſuch a peircing 


{fe 


and afſimulating | quality , that | fire it ſelt ſcarce 
excels them in Activity. "The: efte&ts of Phyle 
ſophy indeed are different according to the diffe- 
rence of inclinations in Men, if 4ndeed it lights 
on ſuch a one who loves a dull and inactive fort 
of life, that makes himſelf rhe Center, and the lit 
tle conveniences of life the Circwmference of all his 


thoughts, ſuch a one does Contra# the Sphere of 


her 
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her Afvity, fo that having only made ecafic and. 


comfortable the life of; a ſingle Perſon, it Fails 
and dies with him.;, But when. it finds a;\Man of 
2 ruling Genius, one fitted for Converſation, and a- 
ble to. grapple with the difficulties of; public by- 
nes, if it once polices, him with - Principles of 


3FI. 


Honeſt), Honour and Religion, this Man takes a com- w21938- 
pendious method, by doing good to. one to oblige Ia. 


2 great part of Mankind. Such . was: the effect 
Plato's with Dion, and of Pythagoras with the prin- 
cipal Stateſimen of all T:ay. Plato himſelf took a 
Voyage when he had the concern of an ex- 


pedition lying upon him, to ſce and hear Athens» , 
derous, and Scipio ſent for Panenins, when 'he was ala - of 
Commiſſioned by the+Senate to take'a Survey of ſerves. 


the manners of the Juſtice or Injuſtice, which was 
praſtiſed in their Provinces ; and whar, a pretty 


ſort gfi return wouſd-it have. been in Paxerias to- 


ſend word back————if indeed you. were in 4 
private.Capacity, ohn. a Nokes or Zack a Stiles, that 
had a.mind to get intg - fome obſcure Corner or 
Cell, to ſtate Caſes and refolve Sylogiſms,. I ſhould 
very,/gladly have accepted your Invitation. but 
now. becauſe you are-the- Son. of Paulus Amling, 
twice Conful, and Grandſon of that Sexpio, who 
was Sirnamed from his. Conqueſt of . Hanmbal and 
Afric, cannot with honour hold any Converſati- 
on with-you. 


The Objetion which they bring . from the *z4uny 
two kinds of Diſcauſe,' one of whieh-is, mental, 554 udr,s 


the other expreſs in words or interpretative of the "Epuns 


former, together with- the Poctical 'Trappings 'Ndx/op@- 
which belong to the Diſtinion are ſo ſtale and. 


pedantical, thar they are beſt anſivered by laugh- 
ter 
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;- + that it was not mercenary'in- old time, no? 
+" 38 it ſo'now; but by the balſbneſs and atfibition' 


b. No fxQous | its regſons ” = covitroal,. 16 3 
£377 Nor kewdee, Civil Diſcord in his. Soul. MOT O< 1 


phibfontits FAEOTTIeY vil 


teror ſilence; however this nivth fhall Be 
that the end 'o them beth 5x to keep out 
in the firſt place in a' good tid even' Cortipoſtire; 
and ner to keep Mont Sr io a with 
others; for be tit hath attdined to Verttc by 
che Methods of Philofoptly hath bis ttinid alwije 
in" Tube aid Teraper z'Be is not ftruck'with 
odches 6f Conference, which cailſe' the acti: 
reft Senf® vf Pair,” and are "The natural 


be 63H 


ments of out Follies; te” etijoys (the"Sreat' 
Prerogative 'of a good i Nay? 266 be EE 
afid in arttity Wi hi Kamel" wah | 
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His Paſſion dbes riot Ntahd in ; Wfahch wy 
reaſon,” fibr do his Reaſoning cro, and thwitt: 
one * other, bur he is alwaysconſiſtent t&"hith- 
ſelf ; the very Foy? of witked Men are tumalfiity! 
and fur, Jike thoſe who dwell in the' Botdbry' 
of two "ofeit Etnpires at vatiarice, always miſcowe, 
and in'perpetual Alarutns ; whileſt a Goo2Man 
enjoys in unihterrupted® Peace and Sereptity% of 
Mind, which excels the other not only ini du) 4tie#,' 
bur in Senſe of pleaſure'tos. As for the ONE. 
ſort © of - Reaſon, that which conſiſts in | 
tzon of ir ſelf to others, Pindar ſays _ 


of a few is made uſe of to ſervetheir por ſecular 
Intereſt; for if the Poets repreſent Yenus"her 
ſelf as much offended with thoſe, who make: ry 
'Frade and T raffick of the Paſfion of Love; FR 
mu 
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much more reaſonably may we ſuppoſe that 
Urania, and Clio and Caliope have an [:idignation 
againſt thoſe who ſet Learning, and Philoſophy 
to Sale ? Certainly the gifts and endowments of, 
the Muſes ought much rather to be priviledged 
from ſuch mean conſiderations, —— if indeed 
ſome have made Fame and Reputation one of 
the ends of their Studies, they uſed it only as an 
Inſtrument to get Friends, ſince we find by com- 
mon obſervation that Men only praiſe them whom 
they love, if they ſought it for its own praile, 
they were as much miſtaken as Ixion, when he 
embraced a Cloud inſtead of Funo; for there is 
nothing fo fleeting, ſo changeable and inconſtant 
as popular applauſe, it is but a pompous ſkadew, 
and hath no manner of ſolidiry and duration in it 
but a wiſe Man if he deſign t6 engage in 
buſineſs and matters of State, will ſo far aim at 
Fame and Popularity, as that he may be better 
enabled to benefit others ; for it ' is a difficult 
and very unpleaſant Task to do good to thofe 
who are diſaffeFed to our Pcrlons. It is the good 
opinion men have of us, which diſpoſes Men to 
pive-credit to our DoEtrine : As Light is a grea- 
ter good to thoſe who ſee others by it, then to 
thoſe who only are ſeen: So is Honour of a 
oreater benefit to thoſe who know how to uſe it, 
than to thoſe who are careleſs or inſenlible of it. 
But even ſuch a one who withdraws himſelf from 
the noiſe of the World, who loves privacy and 
ndulges his own thoughts will ſhow that reſpect 
to the good word of the People, as Hippolyeus did 
to Venus, though h2 abſtain from: her Myſteries, 
be will pay his Devotions at a Diſtance, but he 
Will not be {6 Cynical and ſuilen, as not to hear 
Aa with 
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with gladneſs the commendations of vertuous Men 
like himſelf ; he will neither engage himfdlf ina 
reſtleſs purſuit of Wealth, Intereſt or Honour, 
nor will he on the other hand be ſo ruſtick 
and inſenfible as to refuſe them in a mo- 
derate degree ; when they fairly come in his way; 
in like. manner he will not court and follow 
hanſom and beautiful Youths, but will rather 
chuſe ſuch who are of a reachable Diſpoſitiongof a 
gentile behaviour and lovers of Learning: The 
Charms and Graces of Youth will not make 
2 Philoſopher ſhy of their Converſation, whenthe 
endowments of their Minds, are anfwerable to 
to the Features of their Bodies; the caſe is 
the fame when greatneſs of place and fortune 
concur with a well diſpos'd Mind in the fame 
Perſon, he will not therefore forbear loving 
and reſpefting them, nor be afraid' of the name 
of a Courtier, nor think it a Curſe that ſuch «- 
rendance and dependance ſhould be his Fare. 


Thoſe who chaſt Venus gifts prophanely fo, 
Were born unlovely, unlamented &. 


The application is ecaſie to the matter in 
hand. 
A Philoſopher therefore, though of a retird 
humor, will be thus affeted ; but ſuch a one 


who generouſly deſigns his Studies for the pub- 
lick Advantage, will chearfully embrace their 


advances of Friendſhip, will hear as well as be 
heard, lay aſide his Scholaſtical Terms and Dt- 
ſtintions, nor confound his novices with the 
barbarous ſound of barahypron. 
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I plow the ſpacious Berecynthian fields, 


fays one boaſtingly in the Poet ; the fame Man 

if he were as much a Lover of Mankind, as of 

Husbandry, would much father beſtow his Pains 

on ſuch a Farm, the Fruits of which would ſerve 

2 great number, then to be always drefling the 

Olive-yard of forme Cynical Malecontens , which 

when all was done would ſcarce yield Oylenough 

todreſs a Salad, or to fapply his Lemp in the long 

Winter Evenings. BEpicurus himſelf, who pl 

happineſs in the profoundeſt quiet, and fluggiſh 

mattivity, asthe only ſecure Harbour from the « (1of 

ſtorms of this froubleſfom World, could not but the Gme 

confeſs ® rhar it is both more noble and delights words with 

ful to dog than td receive a kindneſs ;, fot there is Foe ava 

tothing which produces ſo hiiman and genuine £90077 

2 fort of pleafure, as that of doing good, he who 4 & give 

firſt gave the Name of the three Graces well un- :haa to re« 

derſtood this, for they all ſignifie * Deletation 79 50 

and Foy. Thisis fo evidently true, that we all (29 2 an 

receive good rurns bluſhing, and with ſome con- 1y he a rus 

fuſion, but we are always gay and well pleafed, Epicure 

when we are conferting one. without 
If then it is fo pleaſant to do good to a few, | — 

how are their Hearrs dilated with joy, whoare (he pcs. 

Benefaftors to whole Cities, Provinces and Kingdoms? ims of 

And ſuch BenefaRors are they who inftit .good Chriſtia- 

Principles into thoſe, upon whom fo many Mil- PF age 1 

lons do depend: On the other hand, thoſe who 2,35,,.** 

debauch the minds of great*Men, as Hehophani, [yve and 

falſe Informers, and Flatterers worſe then both, ma Thatia- 

niteſtly do, are the Center of all ae Curſes of a Na- 

tion, as Men who do not only infuſe deadly Poy- 

on into the Ceſ?:1m of a private Hoe, but mto 

& a & the 
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the public Springs of which ſo many Thouſands 
are to Drink. 'The People therefore thought it 
ſufficient puniſhment for the hangers on of Callia, 
to have that biting Poet ' Eupolis expoſe them in 
his Comedies ;; But as for the Favorites of thoſe 
excreable T'yrants, Apollodorus, Phalaris, and Dy: 
mſius, they rack'd them , they fleed them alive, 
they roaſted them in {low Fires, they looked on 
them as the very Peſts of Soctety and Diſgraces of 
Human Nature, for to debauch a {imple Perſonis 
indeed an ill thing, but to corrupe 4 Prince # an 
infinite Miſchief: In like manner, he who in- 
ſtructs an ordinary Man, makes him to paſs his 
Life decently and with comfort, but he who in- 
firufts- a Prince, by correfting his Errors and 
clearing his underſtanding, is a Philoſopher for the 
publick, by redtifying the very moul and model 
by which -whole Nations are form'd and regu 
hated. It is the cuſtom of all Nations to pay a 
peculiar honour and deference to their Prieſts, 
and the reaſon of it is, becauſe they do not 
only pray for good things for themſelves, their 
own Ferailies and Friends, but for hv 
Communities, fof the whole ſtate of Mankind, 
yet we are not fo fond as to think that the 
Prieſts, make the Gods givers of good things, or in- 
ſpire a Vein of beneficence into them, but only 
make their ſupplications to a being, which of i: 
felf is inclicable co anſwer their requeſts; but i 
this a good Tutor hath the Priviledge above 
the Prieſts, he efteCtually renders a Prince more 
diſpoſed to Actions of Juſtice , of Moderatio 
and Mercy, and therefore hath a greater fat 
faction of Mind, when he reflets upon it. 

For my own part, I cannot but think that an 
ordinary Mecanick, for inſtance, a dah 
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were to be touched by the famous Amphion, and 


mn his hand” to ſerve for the Builder of Thebes, ar; 
if that Thaletas the Candidate had beſpoke it, who 


was ſo great a* Meſter, that by the force of his 
Muſick he pacitied a popular tumult amongſt the 
Lacedemonians, A good natured Shipwright 
would ply his work more heartily, if he were to 
make the Steerage for the Admiral Galley of Themg- 
feecles,when he tought tor the liberty of Greece,or of 
Pompey, when he went on his expedition againſt 
the Pirates, what exſtacy of delight thcn. muſt a 
Philoſopher be in when he reflects, that his Scho- 
lar is a Man of Authority, a Prince or great 
Potentate, that he is employ'd in fo publick a 
work, giving Laws to him who is to give Laws 
to a whoſe-Nation, who is to puniſh Vice, and 
to reward the Vertuous, with Riches and Ho- 
nour? The Builder of the Argos certainly would 
have been mightily pleaſed,it he had known whar 
Noble Mariners were to row 11 his Ship, and that 
at laſt ſhe ſhoyld be Tranſlated into Heaven ; and 2 
Smith woylf not be half ſo much pleaſed to make 
the Iron-work for a Coach,as to beaf out the Plates 
on which Solons Laws were to be engrav d. In like 
manner the Diſcourſes and Rules of Philoſophy 
being once deeply ſtamp'd and imprinted on the 
Minds of great Perſonages, will ſtick ſo cloſe, 
that the Prince ſhall ſeem no other then Zuſtsce 
Incarnate and Animated Law : "This was the De- 
lign of Plato's Voyage into Sicily, he hoped thar 
the Leftures of bis Philoſophy would ſerve for 
Laws to Diowfius, and bring his affairs into 4 
good poſture: But the Soul of that unfortunate 
Prince was like Paper Scrib!ed all over with the 
£ Aa} Cbarafter; 


Muſical Inſtruments, would be ' much more at-: 
tentive and pleaſed at his work, if -his Harp, 
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Chirdfters of Vice, it's picrcing and corrod 


x wowed had Baired quite through, and ſunk 0 


the very ſubPance of his Soul : In ſuch Cales, it is 
the beſt courſe to give chem oper betimes ; for it is 
a great Truth, that Vice bath. its certain Period, 
after which it becomes deſperate and ircurable, 
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4 Diſcourſe concerning Socrates his 


: Damon. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, B y T.C. 


Heard lately , Cephifies, a neat 
ſaying of a Painter, compri 

in a {imilitude upon thoſe that 
came to veiw his Pictures; for 
he ſaid, The ignorant and unshylful were like thoſe that 
ſaluted a whote Company together ; bus the Curious and 
Knowing like thoſe that Complemented each fingle Per- 
ſon; for the former take no exaFt, but only one gene- 
ral view of the performance ; but theſe that with 
judgment examine part by part take notice of every 
ſtroah that is either well or ill done in the whole 
Pitture: The fame may be apply'd to real 
Adtions; The duller and lazy fort are abun: 
dantly ſatisfied with a ſhort account, and up- 
ſhot of - any buſineſs : But he that is of a gene- 
rous and noble temper, that is fitted to be' a 
ſpectator of Virtue, as of a curious piece of 
Art, is more delighted with the particulars : 
For upon a general view, much of Fortune is 
Aa 4 diſcovered 


Archidamus. 


A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates his Demon. Valll, 


diſcovered; but when the particulars are Exz- 
mined, then appear the Art and Contrivance; 
the boldneſs in conquering intervening Ac- 
cidents, and the reaſon that was mixt - with, 
and tempered the hear and fury of, the under- 
takers: ſuppoſe us to be of this ſort, and give 
us an account of the whole deſign, how from 
that very beginning *rwas carry'd on, what com- 
pany you kept, and what particular Diſcourſ: 
you had that day: A thing ſo much delired, 
that I proteſt I would willingly go to Thebes to 
be inform?®d, did not the Athenians already {uſpeR 
me to lean too much to the Beorzan Intereſt, 
.* 'Cephiſſas. Indeed Archidamus, your kjnd eager- 
neſs after this ſtory is ſo obliging, thar, ſetting 
c.ſ1de all other buſineſs, I ſhould have come on 
purpoſe to' give: ycu a relation : Bur {mce ] am 
now come upon an Embaſſy, and have nothing 
to. do 111] I receive an Anſwer ro my Memoria, 
to be uncivil, and - not fatisfie the "requeſt of an 
* gbliging Friend, would. revive the old reproach 
that hath been caſt upon the Beotiens for moroſe 
ſullenneſs and hating good - Diſcourſe, a reproacti 
which began to dye in Socrates his time : But as 
for the reſt of the Company, pray Sir, are they 
at leiſure to hear ſuch a ſtory,. for I muſt be very 
Jong, fince. you enjoyn me to add the particular 
Diſcourſes that paſt.berween us. - . : | 

: A. You don't know the Men, Cephiſias, tho 
they are worthy your acquaintance 5 Men ol 
good Families, and no Enemies to you : Thiss 
Lyſitheides' Thrafibulus's Nephew ; this ' Timothew 
the Son of Conon ; theſe Archin's Sons ; andall the 
reſt my very good acquaintance, > that you need 
not doubt a. favourable, and obliging: Aud 


ence. 
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C. Very well; bur where ſhall I begin the 
ſtory, how much of theſe Afairs are you acquain- 
ted with already ? | 

A. We know, Cephiſias, how matters ſtood at 
Thebes before the Exiles returned, viz. How Ar- 
chias, Leontidas, and their Aſſociates, having per- 
{waded Phebidas the Spartan in the time of Peace 
to ſurprize that Caſtle, Baniſhed ſome of the 
Citizens, others they aw'd ; took the Power 
into their own Hands, and T'yranniz'd againlt all 
Equity and Law : We underſtand Melons and 
Pelopidas's Deſigns, having {as you know) enter- 
tain'd, and ever ſince they were baniſhed, con- 
verſt with them: We know likewiſe, that the 
Spartans fined Phebidas for taking the Cadmea, 
and in their expedition to Olmthus caſhier'd him ; 
but ſent a ſtronger Gariſon and 'Lyſinoridas and 
two more to command the Caſtle : And farther, 
that I/menias preſently after his T'ryal was baſely 
murder'd : For Gorgidas wrote conſtantly to the 
Exiles, and ſentthem allthe News ; ſo that you 
have nothing to Jo but only to inform us in the 
particulars of your Friends return, and the ſeizing 
of the T'yrants. 

C. In thoſe days, Archidamus, all that were 
concerned in the Deſign, as often as our buli- 

neſs required, uſe4 'to meet at Simia's Houſe, 
who then lay lame of a blow upon his Shin : This 
we covered with a pretence of meeting for im- 
provement, and Philoſophical Diſcourſe, and to 
rake oft all ſuſpition, many times invited Archias 
and Leontidss, who were not altogether averſe to 
ſuch Converſation : Beſides, Simmias having been 
a long time abroad, and converfed with different 
Nations, was lately returned to Thebes, full of all 
ſorts of Stories and ſtrange Relations: To 
$-;1 | 4 . - him 
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4 
him Archias, when free from Buſineſs, would re- 
fort with the Youth of Thebes, and {it and hear 
with a great deal of delight ; being better pleaſed 
to fee us mind Philoſophy and ming than 
their illegal Ations : Now the fame day,in which 
about night it was agreed that the Exiles ſhould 
come privately to Town, a Meſſenger whom 
none of us all but Charon knew, came from them 
by Pherenicws's order, and told us, That twelve, the 
youngeſt of the Exiles were now hunting on the Monn- 
tarn Cytharon, and deſigned to come at night ; and 
that he was ſent to deliver this, and know wm whoſo 
Houſe they ſhould be received , that as ſoon as they en- 
zred they might go airefly thither ! This ſtartli 

us, Charen put an end to all our doubts by offering 
ro receive them in his Houſe : With this Anſwer 
the Meflenger returned : But Theocritus the Sooths 
ſayer graſping me by the Hand, ard looking on 
Charon that went juſt b<fore us, faid, Thar Charon, 
Cephiltas,ss no Philoſopher nor ſo general,nor ſo acute 4 
Scholar as thy Brother Epaminondas, and yet you ſee 
that nature leading him, wnder the dire ion of the Law, 
to noble Attions , he willingly ventures en the greateſt 
danger fer the benefit of bis Country ; but Epaminon- 
das, who knows more of Vertue than any of the Baz0- 
trans, is dufl and unaftive ; and though  oppertunity 
preſents, though there cannot be a fairer occaſion, and 
though he 1s fitted to embrace it, yet - be refuſeth to joyn, 
and will not make one in this generons attempt. And 
I reply'd, Courageous Theocritus, we do, what wp- 
ox mature deliberation we have approved; but Epa- 
minondas being of a contrary opinion, and thinking it 
better net to take this courſe, rationally complies with 
his Fudgment, whilſt be refuſeth to meddle in vhaſe 
matters which his Reaſon upon our deſire cannot ap» 
reve ; and to which bis Nature is averſe, Nor cat 


[ think 
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Cuppi | Lance, promi to 
os ee WM: without .them. bas (ſaid 
Theocritus,) doth nat he approve of our method ? No, 
I reply'd, be would have no Citizen put to death 
without 4 Tryal at Law ; but if we would endeavour 
to free our Country without Slaughter and B 

would more readily comply ; but fince we ſlight his Rea- 
ſons, and follow our own Courſe, be defires to be exou- 
ſed, to be guiltleſs of the Blood and ſlaughter of his 
Citizens, and to be permitted to watch an opportunity 
when he might deliver bis Country according to equity 
and right : For this aftion may go tos far 5 Phereni- 
chus, 'ris truc,. and Pelopidas may aſſault the bad 
Mer, and the opprefſours of the People ; but Eumol- 
pidas and Sarmiadas, Men of extraordinary heat and 
violence, prevailing in the night, will hardly ſheath * 
their Swords till they have filled the whole City with 
Slaughter, and cut in pieces many of the chief Men. 
This Diſcourſe of mine to Theoeritus, Anaxidorws 
overhearing (for he was juſt by) bad us be cau- 
tious, for Archias with Lyſanoridas the Spartan were 
coming from the Caſtle directly rowards us: Upon 
this Advice we left off; _ Archias calling Theo- 
erizus alide rogerher with Lyſanoridas, privatel 
diſcoursd him a long while, fo thar bh ws. 
very much afraid, left they had ſome ſuſpition or 
notice of our Deſign, and examined Theocritus 
abour it : In the mean time, Phyllidas,( Archidamus, 
you know him) who was then Secretary to Archias 
the General, who knew of the Exiles coming, 
and was one of the Aﬀociates, taking me by the 
Hand, as he uſed to do, before the Company 
found - fault with the late Exerciſes, and wreſt- 
ling he had ſeen ; but afterward leading me aſide, 
be enquired after the Exiles, and askr m_ 
mey 
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they were reſolved to be punQtual gt the day. 
And upon my afluring that they were, then he 
reply*d, I have very luckily provided a Feaſt to 
day to treat Archias, make him drunk, and then 
deliver You an eaſy Prey to the Invaders : Ex- 
cellently contriv'd Phylidas, faid I, and prethee 
endeavour to draw all, or moſt of our Enemies 
together : 'That, ſaid he, is very hard, nay, ra- 
ther impoſſible: For Archias being in hopes: of 
the Company of ſome Noble-woman there, will 
not yield that Leont:das ſhould be preſent, ſo that 
*rwill be neceflary to divide the Aﬀociates into 
two Companies, that we might ſurprize both the 
Houſes : For Archias and Leontidas being taken 
off, I ſuppoſe the others will preſently fly, or 
ſtaying make no ſtir, being very well ſatisf'd it 


. they can be permitted to be ſafe and quiet : So, 


faid I, we will order it ; but about what, I won- 
der, are they diſcourſing with Theocritus ? And 
Phillidas reply'd, I cannot certainly tell, but 1 
have heard that ſome Omens and Oracles porrend 
great Diſaſters, and Calamities to Sparze z- and 
perhaps they conſult him about thoſe matters; 
Theocritus Fad juſt left them, when Phidelaxs the 
Haliartian meeting us, ſaid, Simmias would have 
you ſtay here a little while, for he is interceding 
with Peontedas for Amphitheus, and begs that in- 
ſtead of dying, according to the ſentence, he 
might be baniſh'd : Well, ſaid Theocrieus, this 
happens very opportunely, for I had a mind to 
ask what was ſeen, and what found in Alcmenas 
Tomb lately open'd amongſt you, far perhaps, 
Sir, you was preſent when Ageſilaus ſent to fetch 
the Relicks to Sparta: And Phidelqus reply'd, in- 
deed ] was not preſent at the opening 0 
the Grave, for I was not delegated, b& 
: $ 
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Ing extreamly concern'd, and very angry with 
my fellow Citizens for permitting it to be done ; 
there was found ſome Re«!licks of a Body, a {mal 
brazen Bracelet, and to earthen Pipkins full of 
Earth, which now by length of time was grown 
very hard and petrify'd ;. upon the Monument - 
there was a brazen Plate full of ſtrange, becauſe 
very ancient, Letters, for though , when the 
Plate was waſht all the ſtroaks were very eaſily 
perceived ; yet no body could make any thing of 
them ; for they were a particular, barbarous, 
and very like the Egyptian Charatter : And there- 
fore Ageſilaus (as the ſtory goes) ſent a tranſcript 
of them to the King of /Zgypr, defiring him to 
ſhew them to the Prieſts, and if they underſtood 
them, to ſend him the meaning and interpreta- 
tion : But perhaps in this matter Simmias can in- 
form us, for at that time he ſtudied their Philo» 
ſophy, and frequently convers'd with the Prieſts 
upon that account : The Haliartiz believe the 
great ſcarcity, and overflowing of the Pool that 
tollow'd,” were not effefts of chance, bur a par- 
ticular Judgment upon them for permitting the 
Grave to be opened : And Theecritus after a little 
pauſe, ſaid, nay, there ſeem ſome Judgments to 
hang over the Lacedemoniens themſelves, as thoſe 
Omens, about which Lyſanoridas juſt now diſ- 
courgd me, portend: And now he is gone to 
Haliartus to fall up the Grave again, and as the 
Oracle direts, to make ſome oblations to 
Alcmens and Aleus, but who this Alews, 
he cannot tell: And as ſoon as he returns, 
he muſt endeavour to find the Sepulcher of 
Dirce, which not one of the Thebars themſelves, 
beſides the Captains of the Horſe, know ; for he 
that goes out of his Office, leads his Succeflor P 
the 
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the place alone, and in the dark, there they offet 
ſome Sacrifices, but without fire, and leaving ng 
mark behind them, ſeparate from ore another, 
and come home again in the dark : So that I'be- 
lieve, Philodaws, *rwill be no caſfie matter for him 
to diſcover it: For moſt of thoſe that have been 
duly elected to that Office, are now in Exile, nay, 
all beſide Gorgidas and Plato, and they will never 
ask thoſe, for they are afraid of then! : And out 
preſent Officers are inveſted in the Caſtle with 
the Spear only, and the Seal ; but know nothin 
of tke Tomb, and cannot dire& him : Whil 
Theocritus was ſpeaking, Leontidas and his Friends 
went out, and we going in, faluted Simimzas (it- 
ting upon his Couch ; and very much troubled, 
becauſe his Petition was deny*d: He looking up 
upon us, cry'd out, Good God! The ſavage Barbari- 
ty of theſe Men ! And was it not an excellent re- 
mark of Thales, who when' his Friends askt him, 
upon his 'return from his long Travels, What 
ſtrange news he brought home, reply'd ; I have ſeen 
a Tyrant an old Man : For even he that hath received 
no particular injury, yet diſliking their ſtiff Pride, and 
haughty Carriage, becomes an Enemy to all lawleſs and 
unaccountable Powers : But Heaven perhaps will take 
theſe things into conſideration: But, Cephilias, do you 
know that ſtranger that cams lately hither, and who he 
* ? AndIreply'd, I do not know whom you mean; 
Why, faid he, Leontidas fold me that there was 4 
man at night ſeen to riſe out of Lylias bis Tomb, with 
a great- many Carriages, and 4 long train of Atten- 
dents, and that he had lodg'd there all night upen 
Beds made of leaves and baughs ;, for the next morning 
ſuch were diſcovered there, with ſame relicks of burnt 
Sacrifices, and ſome milk, oblations ; and that in the 
Morning he inquir d of every one he metyohere Polym- 
ny #. 


ny*s Sons liv'd? I wonder , faid I, who "ris, for by 
7 ng your defeription I gueſs him to be no mean Man: Well, 
her, Ml fd Phidelaus, when he comes, we will entertain 
be. © him, but at the preſent, Simmzas, if you know 
im MY any thing more of thoſe letters about which we 
cen I were talking, pray ler's have it ; for *ris faid thar 
ay, I the Egyptian Prieſts took into confideration the 
ver I writing of a certain Table, which Agefilaus had 
out Ml from us, when he opened Alcmena's Tomb : As 
ith I for the Table, reply'd Simmias, I know nothing 
n of it ; but Agetoridas the Spartan came to Memphis 
li with Letters from Ageſilaus to Conouphs the Prieft, 
ds I whil it I, Plaro, and Ellopio the Preparethien ftudy'd 
ir- I together at his Houſe: He came by order of the 
ed, MW King, who enjoyn'd Conuphi, that if he under- 
up MW ſtood the Writing, to fend hiry the Interpretation 
71- I vith allfpeed : And he in three days ftudy having 
-o- I colle&ed all the different forrs of CharaQters thar 
mn; I could be found in the old Books, wrote back to 
o& I the King, and likewiſe told us, That the Writing 
injon'd the Greeks to inſtitute Games in honour of the 
Muſes : That the Charafters were ſuch as were us'd in 
the rime of Proteus, and that Hercules the Som of 
Amphityo then learn'd them : And that the God by 
this admaniſhed the Greeks to live peaceably, and at 
quiet, contend in Philoſophy to the honour of the Muſes, 
and laying afide their Arms, determin what is right 
and juſt by reaſon and diſconſe : We then though 
that Conouphi ſpoke right, and that Opinion was 
confirm'd, when as we were failing from /Ezypr, 
about Caria, ſome Del:ans mer us, who delit'd 
Plato, being well skill'd in Geometry, to folve 2n 
odd Oracle lately delivered by Apollo : The Orz- 
cle was this; Then the Delians, arid all the other 
Greeks ſhould enjoy ſome reſpite from their preſons 
Evils, when they bad doubled the Altar-43 Ds + 
They 
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They not comprehending the meaning of the, 


Words: after many ridiculous endeavours (for 
each of the ſides being doubled, they (till fram'd 
a body, inſtead of twice, eight times as big) made 
application to Plaro to clear the difficulty : He 
calling to mind what the Egyptian had told him, 
faid, That the God was merry upon the Greeks, 
who deſpis'd Learning ; that he ſeverely reflected 
on their Ignorance, and admoniſh'd them to ap- 
ply themſelves to the deepeſt parts of Geometry ; 
for this was not to be done by a dull ſhorr-fighted 
intelle&, bur one exaQly skill'd in the nature and 
properties of Lines : It required skill to find the 
proportion of the two middle Lines, by which 
alone a body of a Cubick Figure can bt doubled, 
all its dimenſions being equally increaſt : that 
Eudoxus the Cnidian, or Elico the Cyzicenian might 
do this for them, but that was not the thing de- 
lir'd by the God, for by this Oracle he enjoynd 
all the Greeks to leave of War and Contention, and 
apply themſelves to ſtudy, and by Learning and 
Arts moderating the Paſſions, live peaceably with 
one another, and profit the Community : Whillt 
Simmias was ſpeaking, my Father Polymnzs came 
in, and fitting down by him, faid, Epaminondas 
deſires you and the reſt of the Company, unleſs 
ſome urgent balineſs requires your attendance, 
to ſtay for him here a little while, deſigning to 
bring you acyuainted with this ſtranger , who 
is a very worthy Man, and the delign upon 
which he comes, is very genteil and honoura- 
ble : He is a Pythagorean of the Iralian Sect, and 
comes hither ro make ſome offerings to old Lyſs 
at his Tomb, according to divers Dreams, 

very notable appearances that he hath ſeen: He 
bath brought a good ſum of Money with _ 
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the W :nd thinks himſelf bound to fatisfie + Epamimondas 
for for keeping Lyſs in his oldAge ; andis very eager, 
ad though we are neither willing, nor defire him; 
to relieve his Poverty : And Simmias glad at this 
news, reply'd, you tell me, Sir, of a ; wonderful 


de 
He 
wy Man, and worthy Profeffor of” Fhilofophy : but 
ed 


why doth he not come directly ro us? I think , 

ſid my Father, he lay all Night at Lyfs his 
p- WM Tomb, and therefore Epaminondas hath now led 
y; Whim ro Iſmerias to waſh , and when that's 
ed doge, they will be here: For before he came to 
nd WW our Houſe, he logd'd at the Tomb, intending ro 
he WW take up the Relicks of the Body, and tranſport 
> Wthem into Ira, if ſome Genius at Night had 
d, MW not advis'd him to forbear : As ſoon as my Fa- 
at WW ther had ended this diſcourſe, Galaxidorus cry'd 
he MW our, Good Gods, how hatd a matter is it to 
e Wind a Man pure from Vanity and Supertiti- 
| on? For ſome are betray'd into rhofe fooleries 
id MW by their ignorance and weaknefs ,- others, that 
they may be thought extfaordinary Mcn, ard 
favourites of Heaven, refer all their Actions 
» ſome Divine admonition, pretending Dreams, 
Vifions, and the like ſurprizing fooleries for 
every thing they do: This merhod indeed 1s 
advantageous to thoſe that intend. to ſettle a 
Common-wealth , or are fort'c to keep them- 
ſelves up againſt a rude and unrovernable mut- / 
titude, for "by chis Bridl: of Sdperſtition they 
might manage, and reform hs vulgar , bur 
theſe pretences ſeem rot on'y/ u nbecoming Pht> 
bfophy, but quite oppoſite to all thoſe fine pro- 
miſes :t makes; for that having promis'd ro 
teach u; by reaſon what is good "and prohrable, 
lalling back ag:in to the Gods as the- privet- 
ciples of all our Actions, ſeems to deſpiſe realon, 


and diſgrace that demonſtration which is its pe 
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culiar glory ; and relies on Dreams and Viſions; 
In which the worſt of Men are oftentimes as 
happy as the beſt : And therefore your Socrates, 
Simmias, in my opinion, follow*'d the moſt Philo. 
ſophical and rational method of Inſtructions, 
chooſing that plain and eaſy way as the moſt 
genteil, and friendly unto truth, and ſcattering 
all thoſe vain pretences which are as it were the 
ſmoak of Philoſophy, to the Sophiſters of the Age: 
And Theocritus taking him up, faid, What Galaxi- 
dorus, and hath Melitus perſuaded you that $« 
crates contemn'd all Divine things, for that was 
part. of his Accufation : Divine things by no 
means, reply'd Galaxidorus ; but he having re- 
ceived from Pythagoras and Empedecles, Philoſo- 
phy full of Dreams, Fables, and Superſtitions, 
and perfe&t raving ; endeavour'd to bring Wiſ- 
dom and "Things together , and make Truth 
confiſt with ſober ſenfe: Be it fo rejoyn'd The- 
critus, but what ſhall we think of Socrates his 
Demon? Was it a meerjuggle? For, in my mind, 
as Homcr makes Minerva to ſtand by Ulyſſes in all 
dangers ; fo the Demon joyn'd to, Socrates even 
trom his Cradle ſome Viſion to guide him in Wp, 
aliche Actions of his life; which going before him, W., 
ſhed a light upon hidden and obſcure Matters, MWj. 
and ſuch as could not be diſcovered by unaflilt- W., 
ed humane underſtanding ; of fuch things the MW. 
Demon often diſcours'd with him, preſiding over, W:. 
and by Divine inſtinct direCting his intentions. MW, 
More and greater things perhaps you may lea WW; 
from Simmias,and other Companions of Secrates,but IM. 
once when [ was preſent, as] went roEuthyphron's the 
Soothſayer,it happened S:mmias,(for you remember WF. 
it) that Secrates walkr uP ro Anadrocides his Houſeal 
the way asking queſtions, and jocoſely win 
Euthyphron: When ſtanding {till upon a fudd 

as perſuading 


ſol.ll, A Diſcounſe concerning Socrates his Daemon. 
xrſuading us to do the like, he muY'd a pretty, 
while, and then turning about, walkt through. 
Trnk-makers Street, calling back his Friends that 
valkt before him, affirming that it was his De- 
ms Will and admonition : Many turn'd back, 
mongſt whom I holding Euthyphron was one ; 
ut ome of the Youths keeping on the ſtraighr 
7ay, on purpoſe as *rwere to confute Socrates his 
Demon. took along with them Charilus the Pi- 
er, who came into my Company to Athers to 
e Cebes. Now as they were walking through 
ravers-row, near the Guild ball, a Herd of dirty 
Swine mer them, and being too many for the 
dtreet, and running again{t one another over- 
threw. ſome that could not get out of the way, 
and dirted others ; and Charilus came home with 
is Legs and Cloaths very dirty; fo that now 
and then in merryment they would think on 
rates his Demon, wondring that it never for- 
fook the Man , and that Heaven took ſuch 
particular care of him. Then Galaxidorus : and 
do you think, Theocriews, that Socrates kis 
Demen has ſome peculiar, and extraordinary 
Power? and that it was not ſome part of the 
common necefliry that by Experience contirmed 
fhis Man, and made him in all obſcure and in 
evident matters add ſome weight to the reaſorr 
that was on one {ide ? For as one grain doth nor 
mcline the Ballance by it ſelf, yer added to one 
of two weights that are of equal poiſe, makes 
the whole incline to that part; thus an Omen, 
or the like fign, tho of it felt rog light to draw 
2 grave and ſettled refolurion ro any Action, 
yet two equal reaſons drawing on either lide, 
when that is added to one, the doubt together 


1h th2 equality is taken of, fo that a motion 
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and inclination to the ſide 1s preſently produced; oy 
Then my Father contmuing the Diſconrfe, ſaid, Ml © 
You , your felf, Galaxidorus, have heard zi ,,; 
Megarian , who had it from Terp/ion,, fav, MW .c4 
That Socrates's Demon was nothing elſe bur the MI .ng 
ſneezing cither of himſelf, or others; for it ano-l ,f 
ther ſneez'd either before , behind him, or ai 
his Right-hand, then he purſued his deſign, and WM (he 
went on to Action, bur if on the Left-band, hel p;; 
defiſted: One fort of Sneezing confirmed hin .. | 
whilſt deliberating, and not fully reſolved ; ano WM (ror 
ther ſtopt him when already upon aCtion; bu p, 
indeed ic ſeems ſtrange, that it Sneezing ws ha 
his only Sign, that he ſhould not acquaint hs Fri 
Familiars with it, but pretend that it was a De get! 
mon that incouraged or forbad him ; for tha 1b 
this ſhould proceed from Vanity or Conceit, 5M for 
not agrecable to the veracity and {implicity of the ng 
Man, for in thoſe we knew _him to be truly Ml $117 
great, and far above the generality of Mankin:W $;y 
Nor 1s it likcly fo grave and wiſe a Man ſhould be for 
diſturbed at a caſual ſound or Sneezing , ant tall 
upon that account leave off what he was about, Ml (aid 
and give over his premeditated Reſolutions. BW ling 
ſides all, Socrater's reſolutions ſcem to- be a Sp 
rogerher vigorous and ſteady ; as begun upmW Yu 
right Principles, and mature Judgment :* Thi boy 
he voluntarily lived poor alt kis lite, though hb the; 
had friends that would have been very glad and 
very willing to relieve him ; he ſtill kept cloſe Ml 
to Philoſophy notwithſtanding all the diſcourage 
ments he met with ; and at laſt when his Friends 
endeavoured, and very ingeniouſly contriv'd hs 
eſcape, he would not yie!d to their intreatic 
but met death with mirth and chearfulneſs, and 
appeared a Man of a ſteddy realon in the ger 
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eſt extremity. And ſure theſe are not the Atti- 
ons of a Man , whoſe deſigns when once fixt 
could be altered by an Omen or a Sneeze; bur of 
one, who by ſome more conſiderable guidance 
and impulſe is directed: ro prattiſe things good 
and excellent : Beſides, I have heard, that to ſome 
of his Friends he foretold the overthrow of the 
Athenians in Sicily: And before that timePerilampes 
the Son of Antipho being wounded and taken 
Priſoner by us in that purſuit about Delzus, as ſoon 


2s he heard from the Ambaſſadours that came 


from Athens, that Socrates with Alcibiades, 'and 
Paches fled by Rbetiſte , and returned fafe ; he 
blam'd himſelf very much, and ſome of his 
Friends and -Captains of the Companies, who to- 
gether with him were overtaken in their flight 
about Parneth by *our Cavalry, and {lain there, 
for not obeying Socrates his Demon, and retreat- 
ng that way which he led: And this, I believe, 
Simmias hath heard as wellas I. Yes, reply'd 
Simmias, many times, and from many Perſons: 
for upon this Socrates bis Demon was very much 
talkr of at Athens, Why then, pray Simmuas , 
ſaid Phidolaus, ſhall we ſuffer Galaxidorus drol- 
lingly to degrade fo conſiderable a Prophetick 
irit into an Omen, or a Sneeze ; which the 
Vulgar and Ignorants, *tis true, merrily uſe a- 
bout ſmall matters, but when any danger appcars, 
then we find that of Euripidey veribed ; 


None near the edge of Swords will mind ſuch toys, 


To this Galaxidorus rejoyn'd, Sir, it Simmias 
hath heard Socrares himfelt ſpeak any thing a- 
bout this matter , I am very ready to hear it, 
3nd not engage you; but yet what you and 

ws d 2 Polymni, 
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Polymnis have delivered I could eahily demon- 
ſtrare to be weak and inſignificant : For as in 
Phylick the Pulſe, or a ”Whelk are them- 
ſelves but ſmall things, yet are figns of ng 
{mall things to the Phyſician, and as the mur- 
muring of the Waves, of a Bird, or the dri- 
ving of a thin Cloud are Signs to the Pilot 
of a Stormy Heaven , and troubled Sea, thus 
to a Prophet Soul, a Sneeze or an Omen, 
though '11mply conſidered in themſelves no great 
matter, yet may, be Signs and tokens of con- 
ſiderable impending Accidents ; for every An 
and Science takes care to collect many things 
from few', and great from ſmall: And as one 
that doth not know the power of Letters,when he 
ſees a few ill ſhapen ſtroaks, would not believe 
that a Man skilled in Letters could read out of 
them the famous Bartels of the Ancients, the 
riſe of Cities, the Acts and Calamities of Kingy, 
and afſert that ſomthing like thoſe matters of 
which he read, told him the particulars; would 
by this ignorance of his raiſe a great deal of 
Mirth and Laughter in the Company : $0 let us 
conſider, whether or mo we our ſelves being al- 
rogether ignorant of every ones power of Di- 
vination by which he gueſſeth at what is to 
come, 'are not fooliſhly concerned, when 'tis 
afferted that a wiſe Man by that diſcovers ſome 
things obſcure and inevident in themſelves, be- 
cauſe, forſooth; he himſelf declares that *ris not 
a Sneeze or Voice, but a Demon, that leads him 
on to Action: This, Polmmis, particularly re- 
ſpects you, who cannot but wonder that Socrates, 
a Man by Meckneſs, Humility, 'and Philoſophy 
exalted * above the common rank of Mankind, 


ſhould uot call this ſign a Sneeze or a Voice, if 


it 
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it were ſo, but very pretendingly a Demon , 
when on the contrary, I ſhould have wondred 
if a Man fo critical and exa&t in Diſcourſe, and 
ſo good at Names, as Socrates , ſhould have faid, 
that it was a Sneezc, and not a D.emon that 
gave him intimation; as much as if any one 
ſhould ſay, that he is wounded by a Dart , 
and not with a Dart by him thar threw it ; 
for any effet is not the effe&t of the Inſtry- 
ment, but of that whoſe the Inſtrument is, 
and which uſeth it to that efte&t; and a fign 
is an Inſtrument which he that conjectures by 
it uſeth to that conjecture: But as I faid be- 


fore, if Sivzmias hath any thing about this” 


matter, let us quietly attend; for no doubr 
he muſt have 'a more perfe& knowledge of 
the thing. Content, faid Theocriaus, but ler us 
firſt ſee who theſe are that are coming, for I 
think I ſee Epaminondas bringing in the Stran- 
ger upon this Motion ; looking toward the 
Door, we ſaw Epaminondas with his friend I/me- 
nidorus , Bachylidas , and Meliſſus the Muſician 
leading the way ; and the Stranger following, 
a Man of no mean preſence, his Meekneſs and 
good Nature appeared in his looks, and his 
dreſs grave and becoming : He being ſeated next 


Simmias , my Brother next me, and the reſt as 


they pleaſed, and all filent ; Simmias ſpeaking td 


my Brother faid, Well Epaminondas, by what 
Name and Title muſt I falute this Stranger, for 
thoſe are commonly our firſt Complements, and 
the beginning of our better Acquaintance ? And 
my Brother repiy'd, His name, Sinmia: , 1s 
Tocanor, by Birth he is a Crotonian, a Philoſopher 
by profeſſion , no diſgrace to Pythagoras's fame, 
for he hath taken a long Voyage from Iraly hi- 
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ther, to eyidence by generous ACtions his emi- 
nent proficiency in that School. And the 
Stranger ſubjoyned : But you Epaminondas hin- 
der the pertormance. of the beſt Action ; for if 
"tis commendable to oblige Friends, *ris not dil: 
commendable ro be obliged; for a benefit re- 
quires a receiver as well as a giver by bath 'tis 

ertected and becomes a good work : For he 
that refuſerh to receive a Favour, as a Ball 
thar's ſftrock fairly ro him, diſgracerth it by letting 
it fall ſhort ot the deſign'd mark; and what 
mark are we fo much pleaſed to hit, or vext tq 
miſs, as our kind 1tentions of obliging a Perſon 
that deferves a Favour ? *Tis truce, when the 
mark is fxr, he that miſleth can blame no body 
but himſelf, but he that refuſcth or flys a kind- 
neſs is 1urious to the favour in not letring 
it atain the deſired end. I have told you al- 
ready what was the occaſion of my Voyage, 
the ſame I wou'd diſcover to all preſent, 
and make them judges in the caſe; for after 
the oppoltte Faction had expelled the Pytha- 
goreans, and the Cycloneans had burnt the remains 
of that Society in their School at Metapontum, and 
deſtroy'd all but Philolaus and Lyſis, who being 
young and nimble ſcap't the flame. Philolaus 
flying tothe Lycanians was there protected by his 
Friends, who roſe for his defence, and over- 
powered the Cyclonzz ; but where Ly/is was, for a 
long time no body cculd tell; at laſt Gorgidas 
the Leontize ſailing from Greece to Italy ſerioully 
toid Arkeſas, that he met, and diſcourſed Lyſis at 
Theles : Arkeſus very deſirous to ſee the Man, 4s 
ſoon 2s he could get a paſlage defign'd to put w 
Sea himfelt ; but age and weakneſs comming on, 
he took care that Lys ſhould be brought ta 
oc þ COR Itdly 
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Izaly alive, it poſſible, but if not, the Relicks 
of his Body: The intervening Wars, Uſurpa- 
tions, and Seditions hindered his Friends from 
doing 1t whilſt he lived; but fince dead Ly/'s 
Dzmon hath made very frequent and very plain 
diſcoveries to us of his death; and many that 
were very well acquainted with the matter 
told us how courteouſſy you received, and ci- 
villy entertained him; how in your poor fa- 
mily he was allowed a plentiful Subſiſtance 
for his age ; .counted a Son, and dy'd in Peace ; 
I a Young Man, and bur one 'ſingle Perſon, 
was ſent by many and my Elders; by the 
wealthy to thoſe that want; and by thoſe 
that offer Money , and require no returns, bur 
friendſhip and good will. Lys, tis. true, is 
buried nobly, and your reſpe& which is more 
honourable than a Monument, muſt be ac- 
knowledged, and requited by his familiars and 
his Friends: When the Stranger had ſaid this, 
my Father wept a con{iderable time in memory 
of Lyſis; but my Brother, as he usd to do, 
ſmiling upon me, ſaid, What do wedo Caphiſias ? 
we give up our Poverty to Wealth, and yet are 
filent : By no means, I reply'd, let us part with 
our Old Friend, and the excellent breeder of 
our Youth ; but defend her cauſe, for you afe 
to manage it: And my Father put in, indeed 1 
feared that Caphiſias his Body would have afliſted 
Wealth, and given it poſſeſſion of my Houſe , 
for that wants fine Attire, that he might appear 
gay and gaudy to his numerous company 0 

Lovers; and preat ſupplys of Food, that he 
might be ſtrong ro endure Wreſtling, and q- 
ther Excerciſes of the Ring : But ſince he doth 
not give up Poverty, {ince, like a Colour, he doth 
+ not 
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not loſe his hereditary want, ſince he, a Youth, 
prides himſelf in meanneſs, and is very well con. 
tent with his preſent State, what .need have we, 
and what ſhall we do with Wealth ? Caphifiar 
ſubjoyn'd, ſhall we guild our Arms ? Shall we 
(as Nicias the Athenian) adorn our Shield with 
Gold, Purple, and other gaudy variety of Co- 
lours, and buy for you, Sir, a Mehiſian Cloak, 
and for my Mother a Purple Gown ? for I ſup. 
poſe we ſhall not conſume any upon our Belly, 
or feaſt more ſumptuouſly than we did before, 
treating this Wealth as a Gueſt of Quality and 
Honour ! Away, away Son, reply'd my Father, 
let me never ſee {ach a change in our courſe of 
living : Well, {aid Caphiſias, we would not ly 
lazily at home, and watch over our unemploy'd 
Riches : for then the be{towers kindneſs would 
be a trouble, and the Poſſcflion infamous. What 
need then, faid my Father, have we of Wealth? 
Upon this account, ſaid Epaminondas, when Faſon 
the Theſſa/arian General lately ſent me a great ſum 
of Money, and deſired me to accept it, I was 
thought rude and unmannerly for telling him, 
that he was a Knave for endeavouring whilſt 
he himſelf loved Monarchy, to bribe one of 
Democratical Principles, and a, Member of a 
Free State. Your good-will, Sir, (addreſſing to 
the Stranger) for 'tis generous, and worthy a 
Philoſopher, I accept, and paſſionately admire; 
but you offer Phyſick to your Friends, who are 


-.1n perfect health: If upcn a Report that we 


were diſtreſsd and over-powered you had 
brought Men and Arms to'our affiſtance, but 
being arrived, had found all in quietneſs and 
peace ; I am certain you would not have thought 
it neceſſary to have left thoſe ſupplies which = 
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did not then ſtand in need of : Thus ſince now 
ou came to alhſt us againſt Poverty, as if we 
had been diflreſſed by it; and find it very peace- 
able and our familiar inmate , there is need to 
leave any Money or Arms to ſupprels that, 
which gives us no trouble or diſturbance. Bur 
te!ll your Acquaintance , that they uſe Riches 
well, and have Friends here that uſe Poverty as 
well. What was ſpent in keeping and burying 
Lyſis, Lyſis himſelf hath ſufficiently repaid, by 
many profitable Inftruftions, and by .teaching 
us not to think Poverty a grievance. What 
then, faid Theaxor, is it mean to think Poverty 
a grievance? Is it not abſurd to fly and be 
afraid of Riches, if no reaſon, but an Hypo- 
critical pretence, narrowneſs of Mind, or Pride 
prompts him to rejeCt the offer > And what rea- 
ſon I wonder would refuſe ſuch advantageous 
and creditable enjoyments, as Epaminondas now 
doth? Bur, Sir, (for your anſwer to the Theſa- 
lian about this matter, ſhews you very ready) 
pray anſwer me,do you think it commendable in 
ſome caſes to give Money ; but always unlaw- 
ful to receive it? Or are the givers and receivers 
equally guilty of a fault? By no, means, reply'd 
Epammondas, but as of any thing elſe, ſo the 
giving and - receiving of Money is ſometimes 
commendable, and ſometimes baſe. Well then, 
ſaid Theanor if a .Man gives willingly what he 
ought to give, is not that Action commendable 
in him? Yes: And when tis commendable 
in one to give, is ,it not as commendable in 


' another to receive? Or can a Man more-ho- 


neſtly accept a Gift from any one than from him 
that honeſtly beſtows ? No. Well then, Epami- 
nondas, ſuppoſe of two Friends, one hath a 
AD Mind 
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Mind to preſent, the other muſt accept: *Tis 
true, in a Battel we ſhould avoid that Enemy 
from whom good turns have been formerly 
received, but in Civilities, we ſhould neither 
fly, nor thruſt back that Friend that makes a 
kind and genteil offer: And though poverty is 
not ſo grievous, yet on the other {ide, wealth 
15 not ſo mean and defplicable a thing. Very 
true, replied Epaminondas, but you muſt conſt 
der, that we have many luſts and deſires, and 
the Objets of thoſe deſires many : Some are 
called Natural, theſe proceed from the very 
conſtitution of our Body, and tend to natural 
pleaſures ; others are acquired, and riſe from 
vain opinions an] miſtaken notions; yet thele 
by the length of time, ill habirs, and bad Edu- 
cation are uſually improved, get ſtrength, and 
debaſe that Soul more than the other natural 
and neceflary Paſſions. By cuſtom and care any 
one with the afliſtance of reaſun may free him- 
ſelf from many of his natural defires : But Sir, 
all our Arts, all *our Force of Diſcipline muſt 
be imploy'd againſt the ſuperfluous, and acquired 
appetites ; and they muſt be reſtrained. or cut off 
by the guidance, or edge of Reaſon; For if the 
contratry applications of Reaſon can make us 
forbear Meat and Drink, when hungry or thirſty, 
how much more eaſy is it to conquer Covetoul- 
neſs or Ambition, which will be deſtroy'd by a 
bare reſtraint from their proper objcCts, and a 
non-attainment Of their deſired end : And. pray, 
Sir,are not you of the ſame opinion ? Yes,replied 
the.Stranger. Then, Sir, continued Epamnondas, 
don't you perceive a difterence between the Ex- 
erciſe it ſelf, and the Work to which the Exer- 
ciſe . relates? For inſtance, in a Wreltler, the 


Work 
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Work is the ſtriving with his adverſary for the 
Crown, the Exerciſe is the preparation of his 
Body by Diet, Wreſtling , or the like: So in 
Virtue, you muſt confeſs the work to be one 
thing, and the Exerciſe another. Very well, 
replied the Sranger : Thent continued Epaminon- 
das, let us firſt examine whether to abſtain from 
baſe unlawful pleaſures is the exerciſe only of 
Continence, or the Work, and evidence of that 
Exerciſe ? "The very Work and Evidence, re- 
plied the Stranger ; but the Exerciſe of it is not 
ſuch as you practice, when afrer Wreſtling, 
where you have raiſed your Appetites like 
ravenous Beaſts, you ſtand a long while at a 
Table covered with plenty and variety of Mearts, 
and then give it to your Servants to feaſt on 
whilſt you offer mean and ſpare Diet to your 
ſubdued Appetires; for abſtinence from lawful 
pleaſures is exerciſe againſt unlawful. Very well, 
replied the Stranger. So, continued Epaminon- 
das, Juſtice is Exerciſe againſt Covetout;els and 
love of Money; bur ſo is not a meer cetlation 
from ſtealing or robbing our Neighbour : So he 
that doth not betray his Country or Friends for 
Gold, doth not exerciſe agaiaſt Covetouſneſs (tor 
the Law perhaps detererrs, and fear reltrains 
him) but he that refuſeth juſt gain, and ſuch as 
the Laws allows, voluntarily exerciſes, and fe- 
cures himſelt from being briv'd or receiving any 
unlawful preſent; for when great, hurtful, and 
baſe pleafures are propoled, 'tis very hard for 
any one to contain, that hath not often deſpiſed 
thoſe which he ad power and opportunity to 
enjoy : Thus when baſe Bribes and con{iderable 
advantages are oftered, *rwill be difhculr to retuſe, 
unleſs he hath long ago rooted out all m_ 
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of Gain, and love of Money; for other defares 
will nouriſh and increaſe that Appetite, and he 
will eaſily be drawn to any unjuſt Action, who 
can ſcarce forbear reaching out his hand to a 
proffered preſent ; but he that will not lay him- 
{elf open to the favours of Friends, the Gifts 
of Kings, bur refuſeth even what Fortune Prof- 
fers, and keeps off his Appetite that is eager 
after, and as it were, leaps forward to an ap- 
pearing treaſure, is never diſturbed, or tempred 
to unlawful Actions, but hath great and brave 
thoughts, and hath command over himſelf, be- 
ing conſcious of none but generous defigns: [ 
and Cepheijias, dear Simmias, being paſhonate of 
admirers of ſuch Men beg the Stranger to fuffer 
us to be taught and exerciſed by Poverty to attain 
that height of Vertue and perfection. 

My Brother having finiſhed this Diſcourſe, 
Simmias nodding twice or thrice, faid, Epanunon- 
das is a great, a great Man, but this Pohmnis is 
the cauſe of his greatneſs, who' gave his Chil- 
dren the beſt Education, and bred them Philo- 
ſophers: Bur, Sir, you may end this Diſpute at 
leaſure among your ſelves: As for Lyſis (if tis 
lawtul to diſcover it) pray, Sir, do you delign to 
take him out of his Tomb. and tranſport him 
into 7aly, or leave him here amongſt this Friends 
and Acquaintance, who ſhall be glad to ly by 
him in the Grave? And Theanor with a ſmile 
anſwered, Ly/is, good Simmias, no doubt 1s ve- 
ry well pleazd with the place, for Epaminon- 
das ſupply'd him - with all things necetlary and 
ftting : Burt the Pythagoreans have ſome parti- 
cular Funeral Ceremonies, which, it any one 
wants, we conclude he did not make a proper 


and happy Exit: Therefore as ſoon as we 


learnt 
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learnt from ſome Dreams that Lyſis was dead 
(for we have certain marks to know the Ap- 

itions of the living from the Images of 
the dead) moſt began to think that Ly# dy- 
ing in a ſtrange Countrey was not interr'd with 
the due Ceremonies, and therefore was to be 
remov'd to Italy that he might receive them 
there : I coming upon this deſign, and being by 
the. People of the Country directed ro the 
Tomb, in the Evening poured out my Oblati- 
ons, and calld upon the Soul of Lyis to came 
out, and dire&t me in this Aﬀair: The Night 
drawing on, I ſaw nothing indeed , but thought 
| heard a voice ſaying, Move not thoſe Relicks that 
ought not to be mov'd, for Lylis his Body was duly 
and religiouſly interr d ,, and his Soul is ſent to inform 
another Body, and committed to the care of another 
Demon : And early this Morning asking Epanui- 
nondas about the manner of Lyfis his burial, I tound 
that Lyſis had taught him as far as the incom- 
municable Myſteries of our Se&t; and that the 
ſame Demon that waited on Ly/is prefided over 
him, if I can gueſs at the Pilot from the fail 
ing of the Ship: The paths of Life,gre large, 
but in few are Men directed by the - Demons: 
When . Theanor had ſaid this he lookt attentive- 
ly on Epaminondas, as it he delign'd a freſh fearch 
into his nature, and inclinations, 

Ar the fame inſtant the Chirurgion coming 
in unbound Simmias his Leg, and prepard to 
dreſs it ; and Phylidas entring with Hippoſtheneides 
extreamly concernd, as his very Countenance 
diſcover'd, delir'd me, Charon, and Tyeocritus to 
withdraw into a private Corner of the Porch: 
And I asking Phylidas, hath any new thing hap- 
pen'd? Nothing new to me, hereply'd, for [ 
| | ' knew 
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.done? No harm, reply'd Hippoſtheneides, as il ® 


knew, and told you, that Hippoſt bencides was 
a Coward, and therefore beg'd you not to 
communicate the matter to him, or make him 
an | Aſſociate: We ſeeming all ſurpriz'd, Hip- 
poſtheneides cry'd out, for Heaven's fake Phyllidas, 
don't fay fo, don't think raſhneſs to be bravery, 
and blinded by that miſtake ruine both us and 
the Commonwealth, but (if ir muſt be fo) let 
the Exiles return again in peace : And Phylidas in 
Paſhon reply'd, how niany, Hippoſtheneides,” do 
you think are 'privy to this de{ign 2 "Thirty I 
know engag'd: And why then continued Phyli- 
das would you {ingly oppoſe your Judgment th 
them all; and ruine thoſe meaſures they had all 
taken and agreed to? What had you to do to 
{end a Meſſenger ro defire them to return and 


not approach to day, when &ven chance en- ſa 
couraz'd, and all things conſpired to promote MW ** 
the delign 2 Theſe words of Phylidas troubled be 
every one, and Charon looking very angrily upon tic 


Hipeſtheneides,ſaid, Thou Coward ! what haſt thou th 


Fle make appear, if you will moderate your 
paſſion, arfl hear whar* your gray-headed equal C 
can alledge: If Phyllidas, we were minded to iſ i 


ſhew our Citizens a Brave that ſought danger, C 
and a Heat that contemn'd Life, there is day ta 
enough before us, why ſhould we wait till 4 

[ 


the Evening ? Let us take our Swords preſently, 
and affault the Tyrants: Let us kill, let us be I © 
kill'd, and be prodigal of cur Bood : if this may IW © 
be eaſily perform'd or endur'd, and if *ris no ealy Il /® 
matter by the loſs of two or three Men to free 
Thebes from ſo great an armed power as poſleſles 
it, and to beat out the Spartan Garriſon (for 1 
ſuppoſe Phillidas hath not provided Wine enough 
at 
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at his Entertainment © make-:all Archias his 
Guard 1500 drunk ; of if we diſpatch him, yet 
WH 4rceſins and Cropides will be ſober ; and upon the 
Watch ;) why are we fo eager to bring our 
Friends and Familiars into certain deſtruction 5 
eſpecially fince the Enemy harh ſome notice of 
| their return ? For why elſe ſhould the Theſpienſes 
for theſe three days, be commanded.. to , be. in 
Arms, and follow the orders of the Spartan Ge- 
rerals ?-and T hear, that to. day, after Exam 
hation before Archias,when he returns, they de- 
fign to put Amphitheus to death ; and are not theſe 
ſtrong proofs that our conſpiracy is diſcover'd ? 
s it not the beſt-way to ſtay a linle, titl.an Ar- 
tonement is made, and rhe Gods reconciÞd ? For 
the Aruſpices having Sacritic'd an Ox to Ceres, 
ſaid, That the burnt Offerirg. portended a preat ſedi- 
tiow , and danger to the Commonwealth : and be+» 
hdes, Charon, there is another thing which par- 
ticularly concerns you; for yeſterday Hypadorus 
the Son of Eriantbes, a very honeſt Man, and 
my goud Acquaintance, bur altogether ignorant 
of our Deſign, coming out of the. Country in my 
Company, accoſted me thus: Charon is an Ac- 
quiintance of yours, Hypoſtheneides , but no great 
Crony of mine ; yet it you pleaſe, adviſe him to 
take heed of ſore eminent danger,for I had a very 
oddDream relating to ſome ſich marter; Laſt night 
methoup ht I ſaw his Houſe in Travail; ard he and his 
Friends extream'y perplext, fell :o their Prayers round 
ab ut the. the, Howe : The Houſe proan'd, and fent ou 
ſome inarticulate ſounds, at loft a raging fire broke 
out of it, and con/umd the greateſt gart of the City ; 
and the Caftie Cadmea . was cover d all over with 
Smrak, but not jar d.* This was the Dream,Charon, 
that he told me; I was ſtartled at the-preſent ,- 
Cc and 
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and that fear encreaſt when I heard that the 
Exiles intended to come to day to your Houſe, 
and I am very much afraid that we ſhall bring 
mighty miſchiefs on our ſelves, yet do our Ene- 
mics no proportionable harm, but only give them 
a little diſturbance ; for, I think the City Ggriifies 
:,and the Caſtle,as 'tis now intheir Power, them: 
Then Theocritus putting in, and injoyning Charen, 
who was eager to reply, {ilence, ſaid, As for. 
my part Hippoſtheneides, though all my Sacrifices 
were of good Omen to the Exiles, yet I never 
found any greater inducement to go on, then the 
Dream you mention'd ; for you fay that a 

and bright fire riling out of a Friends Houſe 
caught the City ; and that the Habitation of the 
Enemies was blackned with Smoak, which never 
brings any thing better than "Tears aud Diſtur- 
bance; that in articulate ſounds broke out 
from us, ſhews that none ſhall make clear and 
full diſcovery ; only a blind ſuſpicion ſhall ariſe, 
and our deſign ſhall appear, and have its deſird 
eftect at the ſame time, and the Ominous $a 
crihces do not refpeCt the Publick but the Men 
in Power: Whilſt Theocritus was ſpeaking, | 
faid to Hipoſthenezdes, Whom did you employ i 
this Meſſage? for it it was not long ago we will 
follow - him ? Indeed Cephes/ias, he reply'd , *ti 
unlikely (for I muſt tell the truth) that you 
ſhould overtake hit, for he is upon the belt 
Horſe in -Thebes: You all know the Man, hes 
Maſter of the Horſe to Melon,and Melon from the 
very beginning hath made him privy to the De- 
fign : And 1 obſerving him to be at the Door,faid ; 
What Hipeſtheneides 1s it Clido, he that laſt year 
at Funo's teaſt wan the fingle Horſe-race ? Yes, the 
very fame. Who then, continued I, is that No 


ood a pretty while at the Court Gare, and gaz?d 
upon us ? At this Hippoſtbeneides turning about , 
y'd out,Clido,by Hercules, le lay my life ſame un- 
Iucky accident hath happened: Clido obferving that 
retook notice of him,came ſoftly from the Gate 
towards us, and Hippeſtheneides giving him a nod, 
and bidding him deliver his Meſfage to the Com- 
any, for they were all ſure friends,and and privy 
to the whole Plot, he began, Sir, I know 
the Men very well, and not finding you either 
at home, or in the Market-place, I gueſs'd you 
vere with them, and came directly hither to give 
you a full account of the preſent poſture of Aﬀairs: 
ou commanded me with all poſſtble ſpeed ro 
meet the Exiles upon the Mountain, and accord- 
ingly I went home to take Horſe; and call'd for 
my Bridle ; my Wife faid it was miſhid, and 
ſtayd along time in the Hoſtry, tumbling abour 
things, and pretending to look carefully atter it ; 
at laſt when ſhe had tri'd my Patience, ſhe con- 
{ed that her Neighbours Wife had borrow'd ic 
alt Night; this rais'd my Paſſion and I chid her, 
| {Wind ſhe began to curſe, and wiſht me a bad 
| Mjurney, and as bad a return; all which cur- 
| Wits, pray God, may fall upon her own head : 
| Wt laſt my *paſfion grew high, and I began to 
| 

| 

| 

; 


eudgel her, and preſently the Neighbours and 
Women coming in, there was fine work, ] am 
ſo bruis'd that 'rwas as much as I could do to 
come hither to delire you ro employ another 
Man,for 1 proteſt I am amaz'd and in a very bad 
condition : Upon this News we were ſtrangely 
ater'd, juſt before we were angry with th: Man, 
thar endeavour'd to put it off, and now rhe time 
approaching, the very minure juſt upon'us, and 
& b2!nz icaputhbleto be deferr'd,creared very dif- 
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mal apprehenſions : But I ſpeaking to, and takin 
Eirpoſtheneides by the hand, bad him be of goy 
courage, for the Gods themſelves ſeem'd y 
mvite us to Action : preſently we parted, Ph 
das went home to prepare his Entertainment 
and make Archias drunk as ſoon as convenient 
ly he could ; Charon went to his Houſe to 1 
ceive the Exiles, and I and Theocritus went bak 
to Sinmias again, that having now a good g 
portunity , we might diſcourſe with Epami 
das; we fourd them ingag'd in a notable Di 
pute, which Ga/axidorus and Phidblaus had toudy 
upon before ; the Subjeft of the Inquiry thi 
Fhat kind of Subſtance or Poxrer was the fani 
D.emon of Socrates : Simmias his reply to Galaxi 
rus his Diſcourſe we did not hear ; but he (a 
that having once askt Socrates about it, andrece 
ved no anſwer, he never repeated the 
Queſtion ; but he had often heard him dec 
thoſe to be vain pretenders, who, faid they, hu 
feen any Divine Apparition : But to thoſe wht 
affirm'd that rhey heard a voice he would glad 
hearken, and eagerly inquire into the particulan 
and this upon confideration gave us probable 
ſons ro canjeCture that this Diemon of Sora? 
was not ari Appavition, but rather a ſenſible pe 
ception of a Voice, or an apprehenſion of ſon 
words, which after an unaccountable manner # 
feed him: As in a Dream there is nor 
voice, yet we have fancies and apprehenſions « 
words which make us imagin that we. hear ſoo 
ſneak : This perception in Dreams is uſual, | 
cauſe the Body whilſt we are aſleep is quiet at 
undiſterb'd ; but when we are awake, meant 
thoughts creep in, and we can hardly bring 6 
Soul to obſerve - better Advertiſements; 
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being in a hurry of tumultuous paſſions and di- 
frafting buſineſi, we cannot compoſe our mind, 
or make it liſten to the diſcoveries : But Socrates 
bis Underſtanding being pure, free from paſſion, 
and mixing it felt with the body no more then 
receſſity requir'd, was ealie to be Mov'd and apt 
to take an impreſſion from every thing that was 
apply'd to it; now that was apply'd, was not 
2 Voice, but more probably a Declaration of the 
Dzmon, which together with the rhing deciar'd 
was immediately repreſented to his mind ! Voice 
s like a ſtroak given ro the Soul, which re- 
ceives ſpeech forcibly entring at the Ears whilſt 
ye diſcourſe ; bur the Underſtanding of a more 
excellent nature, afteCts a capable Soul, by ap- 
plying the very thing to be underſtood to it, fo 
that there is no need of another ſtroak : And the 
Soul obeys as it ſtretches or ſlackens her affeCti- 
ens, nut forceably, asit jt wrought by contrary 
raflions, but ſmoothly and gently, as if ir mov'd 
flexible and locſe rcins : And ſure no bedy can 
wonder at this that hath obſerv'd what grear 
Ships of burden are turn'd by a ſmali helm ; or 
ken a Potters Wheell mov'd round by the gentle 
touch of one finger : Theſe are liveleſs things, 
ts true, but being of a frame fir for motion, 
dy reaſon of their ſmoothneſs they yield to the 
leaſt impuiſe : The Soul of Man being ftretche 
with a thouſand inclinatzons, as with Cords, is 
the molt tra&table Inſtrument tr at is, and if once 
rationally cxcited, ealie to be mov'd to the Ob- 
| that is ro þe underſtood : For thence the Pal: 
los and Appetites begin, and ſpread to the 
Underſtanding, and that being once agitated, 
they are drawn back again, and fo ſtretch and 
raile the whole Man: Hence you may guels 
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how great the force of the thing conceiv'd is 
for the Bones that are inſen{1ble, rhe Nerves, the 
Fleſh that is full of humours, and the heavy 
M:fF compas'd of all theſe lying quiet and at reſt, 
as {on as the Soul gives the impulſe, and raiſer 
an Appetite to move toward an Object, is rous'd, 
invigorated, atid every Member ſeems a Win 
ro car'y it forward to Action : Nor 1s it very a 
ficult ro conceive rhe manner of this motion and 


. . Ml. y . =S 
ſtirring, by which the youl having conceriv'd any 


thing by her Appetites, roufeth the whole Maſs ; 
but in as much as a Speech barely apprehended 
without any ſenſible voice eafily excites,ſo in my 
opinion, the underitanding of a fuperior Nature 
nay move .the Underltznding of a more Divine 
Sou! ; tor reaſun may be apply'd to, and tcuch 
reaſon, as incident light the retlection of the ſame 
ray. We, 'tis true, as it were groping in the 
dark, find out one anothers conceptions by the 
vcice, bur the Conceptiens of the Demons carry 
a light wich them, and ſhine to thoſe that 
2re able to perceive them, ſo that there 1s no 
need of words, ſuch as Men uſing to one ano. 
ther, ſee the images of things conceiv'd, only 
by Signs and Tokens; but cannot perceive the 
very Images, unleſs they enjoy a peculiar, and 
(25 I ſaid betore) a Divine Light : This may 
be illuſtrated from the nature and effeCt of voice; 
tor the Air being form'd into articulate ſounds 
and mace all voice, tranfmits the Conception t0 
tne Soul of the Hearer ; fo that 'tis no wonde! 
it the Air, that is very apt to take impreſſions, 
being faſhioned according to the Object, con 
ceiv d by a more excellent nature, ſignifies that 
Conception to ſome Divine and Extraordinar 
Mien : For 2s a ftroak upon a Brazen Shiele 
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when the noiſe ariſeth out of a hollow, is 
heard only by thoſe who are in a convenient 
poſition, and not perceiv'd by others; ſo the 
Specehes of the Dzmons though apply'd in- 
differently to all, yet only ſound, to thoſe who 
are of a quiet temper and ſedate mind, and ſuch 
as we call Holy and Divine Men : Moſt believe 
that DXmons communicate ſome illuminations to 
Men afleep ; but think it ſtrange and incredible 
that they ſhould communicate the like to them 
whilſt they are awake, and have their Senſes and 
Reaſon vigorous ; as wiſe a fancy as 'tis to ima- 
vine thata Muſician can uſe his Harp when the 
ſtrings are ſlack, but cannot play when they are 
ſcrew'd up and in tune; for they don't conſider 
that the effec} is hindred by the unquietneſs and 
incapacity of their own minds, from which in- 
conveniences our Friend Socrates was free, as the 
Oracle affur'd his Father wht he was a Boy; 
for that commanded him to let young Socrates do 
what he would, not to force or draw him from 
his inclinations, but let the Boy's humour have 
its free courſe ; that he ſhould beg Fupiters and 
the Muſes blefling upon him, and take no fur- 
ther care ; fntimating that he had a guide to di- 
ret him that was better than ten thouſand Tu- 
tors and Inſtructors : "This Phidolaus was my No» 
tion of Socrates his Demon whilſt he liv'd, and 


ſince his Death, and I look upon all they men-. 


tion about Omens, Sneezings, or the like, to be 
Dreams and Fooleries. But what I heard Timar- 
cbus diſcourſe upon the ſame Subject, leſt ſome 
ſhould think I delight in Fables, perhaps 'tis belt 
to conceal : By no means, cry'd Theocritus, let's 


have it ; for though they do not perfe&tly agree 


With it, yet 1 know many Fables border upon 


Cc 4 truth ; 
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eruth ; bur pray 'firſt tell us who this Timarchu 
'was, for I was never acquainted with the Man, 
Very likely Theocritus, ſaid Simmyas, for he dy'd 
when he'was-vety young, and delir'd Socrates to 
bury him by Lampocler, Socrates his Son, Who was 
his dear Friend, of the fame Age, and dy*d nat 
"many days before him ; he being eager to know 
(for he was a fine Youth and a beginner i Phi 
lofophy ) what S:crates his D.emon was ; acquain- 
ting none but Cebes and me with his Deſign, went 
down into Trophonius's Cave, and perform'd all 
the Ceremonies that were requilite to gain an Ora- 
cle : "There he ſtayed two nights and one day, 
ſothar his Friends deſpair'd of his return, and [a 
mented him as loſt ; but the next Morning he 
came out with a very cheartul countenance, and 
having «dor'd the God, and freed himſelt from 
the thronging inquilitive Crowd, he told us many 
wendertul- things that he had feen -and heard; 
for this was his Relation; As ſoon as heentred, a 
thick darkneſs ſurrounded him, then after he hed 
pray d, he lay a leng- while .upon the ground, 
but was not certain whether awake or in a Dream, 
only he imagi'd that' a ſmart ſtroak fell upon 
His head, and that through the parted Surures 
of his Skull, his Soul fled out; which being now 
Jouſe, and mixt with a purer and more lightlame 
Air, was very jocund and well pleas'd, it ſeemed 
to begin to breath, as if till then ir had been ab 
moſt choakr, and grew bigger than before, like 
a Sail fwoln by the wind ; then he heard a {mall 
noiie whirling round his head, very ſweet and 
raviſhing ; and looking up he ſaw 'no Earth, but 
czrtain lands ſhining with a gentle fire which in- 
terching'd Colours according to the different va 
7:41t92 ot the light ; iuamerable and very large; 
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unequal » but all round: Theſe whirling, vis 


n, Nl likely, agirated the /Erher, and made that found: 


l. 
. 
| 4 Gr the 'raviſhing ſoftneſs of it was very agree- 
0 
Is 
X 
\ 


able to their even motions: Between theſe {lands 
there was a large Sea or lake which ſhone very 
gloriouſly, being adorn'd with a gay variety of 
Colours mixt with blew ; ſome few of the Iſlands 
WM ſwam in this Sea, and were carry'd to the other 
- WM (dc of the Current ; others, and thoſe the moſt, 
t Wl were carryd up and down, toſt, whirl'd, and 
| W almoſt 6verwhelm'd. | 
, This Sea in fome places ſeem'd very deep, 
, WW c{pecially roward the Sourh, in other parts very 
ſhallow ; ir ebb'd and flow'd, but-the Tides were 
» MW neither high nor ſtrong ; in ſome parts 'irs co- 
| MW lour was pure, and Sea-green; in others it lookr 
| MY muddy, and as troubled 'as 'a Lake: the Current 
; WW brings thoſe Iſlands that were carry'd over to the 
. WY other {ide back ayain ; bur not to the ſame point, 
BY © that their motions are not exa&tly circular, 
| WY but winding: About the. middle of theſe Iflands, 
BU Ambient Sea ſeem'd to bend into a hollow, 'a lit- 
8 tlelefs, as ir appear'd to him, than eight parts of 
the whole : Into this Sea were two entrances, by 
which it received two oppolite fiery Rivers,run- 
ing in with fo ſtrong a current that it ſpreid 
a fhery white over a great part of the blew Sea; 
this fight pleas'd him very much, but when he 
lookt downward, there appear'd a vaſt chaſm, 
round , as if he had lookt into a divided Sphzre; 
very deep, and frightful, full of thick darkneſs, 
which was ever now and then troubled and di- 
ſturb'd : Thence a thouſand howling and bellow- 
ings of Beaſts, crys of Children, groans of Men 
and Women, and all forts of terrible noiſes 
FeaChr his Eurs; bu: fainrly, as being far off, 
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and riſing through the vaſt hollow g and this 
rerrify'd him exceedingly : A little while afteran I | 
inviſible thing ſpoke thus to him ; 'Timarchus, | 
ghat doſt thou defire to underſtand? And he reply'd, | 
Every thing ; for what is there that is not wonder- 
ful and ſurpriſing 2 We have little to do with 
thoſe things above, they belong to other Gods; 
but as for Proſerpina's Quarter which being one of 
the four, as Styx divides them, that we govern, 
you may viſit it you pleaſe: But what is Styx? 
The way to Hell, which reaches to the contra- 
ry Quarter, and with its head divides the Light; 
for as you ſee, it riſes trom Hell below, about 
which it rouls and ſeparates the extreameſt part 
of the Univerſe from the Light : There are four 
Diviſions of all things under our Government 
the firſt is of Life, the ſecond of the Motion, 
the third of Generation, and the fourth of Cor- 
ruption: The firſt is coupled to the ſecond by a 
Unite, in the ſubſtance inviſible ; the ſecond to 
the third by Underſtanding, in the Sun; and the 
third to the fourth by Nature in the Moon: 
Over every one of theſe Ties Fate the Daugh- 
rer of Neceſſity preſides ; over the firſt Atropes ; 
over ,the ſecond, Clotho; and - Lacheſis over the 
third, which is in the Moon,. and about which 
15 the whole whirl of Generation ; all the other 
Iflands have Gods in them, but the Moon be- 
longing to Earthly Dzmons, is raisd but a little 
above Styx: Styx ceaſes on her once in a hundred 
ſeventy ſeven Revolutions; and when it approaches 
the Souls are ſtartled,and cry out for fear; for Hell 
ſwallows up a great many, and the Moon re- 
ceives ſome ſwimming up from below, which 
have run through their whole courſe of Genera- 
tion 3 unleſs they are wicked, and impure ; for 
| | againſ} 
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againſt ſuch ſhe throws flaſhes of Lightning, 
makes horrible noiſes, and frights them away ; 
ſo that mifing their defired happineſs, and be- 
wailing their condition, they are carried down 
again (as you ſee) to undergo another Generation, 
Bur, ſaid Timarchus, I ſee nothing but Stars leap- 
ing about the Hollow, and ſome carried into ir, 
and ſome ſhining out of it again: Theſe, faid the 
Voice, are Dzmons; for thus 'tis ; every Soul 
hath ſome: portion of Reaſon ; a Man cannot 
be a Man without it ; but as much as ſhe mixes 
with Fleſh and Appetiteis chang'd ; and through 
pain or pleaſure becomes irrational; every Soul 
doth not mix her elf alike, for ſome plunge 
themſelves into the Body, and ſo in this Life their 
whole frame is corrupted by Appetite and Paſhon ; 
others are mixt as to ſome part, but the purer 
part ſtill remains without the Body ; *tis not drawn 
down into it, but it ſwims above, and touches 
the extreameſt part of the Mang head ; 'tis like a 
Cord to hold up, and direct the ſubliding part 
of the Soul,as long as it proves obedient,and is not 
overcome by the Appetites of the Fleſh : That 
part that is plung'd into the Body is call'd the 
Soul; but the uncorrupted part is calFd the 
Mind, and the Vulgar think *tis within them, 
as likewiſe they imagine the [mage reflefted from 
a Glaſs to be in*that; but the more intelligent, 
who know it to be withour, call it a Dzmon , 
therefore thoſe Stars which you ſe extinguiſhed, 
imagine to be Souls whoſe whole ſubſtances are 
plunged into Bodies ; and thoſe that recover 
their light, and riſe from below; that ſhake off 
the ambient Miſt and Darkneſs, as if it were 
Clay and Dirt; to be ſuch as retire from their 
Bodics after Death ; and thoſe that are carry'd 
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up on high are the Dzmons of Wiſe Men and 
Philoſophers : But pray pry narrowly, and en- 
deavour to diſcover the Tye which every one is 
united to a Soul. Upon this Timarchus lookt as ſted- 
aſtly as he could, and. faw ſome of the Stars very 
much agitated, and ſome leſs; as the Corks upon 
a Net; and ſome whirl'd round like a Spindle, 
baving a very irregular and uneven motion, and 
not being able to run ina ſtraight Line: And thus 
the Voice ſaid, thoſe that have a ſtraight and 
regular motion belong to Souls that are -very ma- 
nageaþle,by reaſon of their Gentiel Breeding, and 
Philoſophical Education ; and which upon Earth 
do not plunge themſelves into the foul Clay, and 
become irrational : but thoſe that move irrigular- 
ly, ſometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards, 
as ſtriving to break looſe from a vexing Chain, 
are yoakt to, and ſtrive with very untraCtable 
conditions, which ignorance and want of Learn- 
ing makes head-ſtrong and ——_— : Some- 
times they get the better of the Paſſions, and 
draw them to the right fide; ſometimes they 
are drawn away by them, and ſink into fin and 
folly; and then again endeavour to get out, 
for the tye as *rwere a Bridle on the irrational 
part of the Sou], when 'tis pulPd back, draws in 
Repentance for paſt ſins, and ſhame for looſe 
and unlawful pleaſures ; which is a pain and 
ſtroak inflicted op the Suyl by a governing and 
prevailing Power, tjll by this means it becomes 
gentle and manageable, and like a tam'd Beaſt, 
without blows or torment, it underſtands 
the minuteſt direction of the Dzmon; ſuch 
indeed are but very fJowly very hardly 
brought to a right temper; but of that fort 
which from the very beginning are py 
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and obedient to the direion of the Dzmon are 
of thoſe Propherick Souls, thoſe Intimates of the 
Gods. Such was the Soul of Hermodorus the Cla- 
ſomenian, of which, *tis reported, that for ſeveral 
Nights and Days it would leave his Body, travel 
over many Countrys, and return after it had 
view'd things , and diſcourſt with Perſons at a 
great diſtznce ; till at laſt, by the Treachery of a 
Woman, his Body was delivered to his Ene- 
mies, and they burnt the Houſe while the In- 
habirant was abroad ; *tis certain, this is a meer 
Fable : The Soul never went out of the Body, 
but it looſned the tye that held the Dzmon and 
permitted it to wander ; ſo that, that ſeeing, and 
hearing the various external occurrences brought 
in the news to it ; yet thoſs that burnt his Body, 
are even till this time ſeverely tormented in the. 
deepeſt Pit of Hell: But this, Youth, you ſhall 
more clearly perceive three Months hence, now 
depart : The voice continuing no longer, Timar- 
chus (as he ſaid} turn'd about to diſcover who 
'rwas that ſpoke, but a violent pain, as if his 
Skull had been prefs*d together, ſeiz'd his head ; 
fo that he loſt all Senſe and Underſtanding, but 
in a little while recovering, he found himſelf in 
the enterance of the Cave, where he at firſt lay 
down : "This was Timarchus his ſtory, and when 
at Atbens, in the third Month ater he had 
heard the Voice, he dy'd ; we amaz'd at the 
event, told Secrates the whole Tale: - Socrates 
was angry with us for not diſcovering it whilſt 
Timarchus was alive ; for he would very gladly 
have had a more full diſcovery from his own 
Mouth : I bave done Theocrieus with the Story 
and Diſcourſe; bur pray, ſhall we not intreat 
the Stranger to diſcuſs this point? For tis a very 


proper 
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proper Subjet for Excellent and Divine Men. 
What then, ſaid Theanor, {hall we not have the 
opinion of Epaminondas, who is of the fame School, 
and as well learn'd as my ſelf in theſe matters? And 
my Father with a ſmile ſaid, Sir, that his Hu- 
mour, he loves to be filent, he is very cautious 
how he propoſeth any thing, but will hear Erer. 
rally, and is never weary of an inſtruQtive Story : 
ſo that Spinterus the Tarentine , who livd with 
him a long time, would often ſay, That he pever 
met a Man that knew more, or jpake leſs: There- 
fore, pray Sir, let us have your thoughts, "Then, 
faid Theanor, in my Opinion, that ſtory of Timar- 
chus ſhould be accounted Sacred, and Inviolable, 
ani wonder that any one ſhould disbelieve his 
rc”.-1t, as Simmias has related it ; Swans, Horles, 
D:-zs, and Dragons we ſometimes call Sacred, 
and yet we cannot believe that Men are Sacred, 
ard T'-vourites of Heaven, though we confeſs 
geacrlogmay' the love of Man, and not gravgy{ay, 
the love of Birds, to be an attribute of the Deity: 
now as one that loves Horfes doth not take an 
equal care of the whole kind, but always choo- 
{ng out ſome one exccilent, rides, trains, feeds, 
and loves him above the reſt; ſo amongſt Men, 
the Superior Powers chooſing as *twere the beſt 
out of the whole Herd, breed them more care- 
fully, and nicely; not direfting them, *tis true, 
by Reins and Bridlesz but by reaſon imparted by 
certain Notices» and Signs, which the vulgar and 
common fort do not underſtand ; for neither do 
all Dogs know the Huntſman's, nor all Horſes che 
Jocky's ſigns ; but rhoſe that are bred to it are 
.eafily direfted by a Whittle or an hollow, and 
| very readily obey; and Homer ſeems to have 
- underſtood the difference I mention, for =_ | 


Ar 


of the Prophets he calls Augurs., ſome, Prieſts, 
ſome ſuch as underſtood the voice - of the very 
Gods, took the ſame meaſures,and could foretell 
things, thus ; 


And Helen Priam's Son the ſame decreed, 
On which conſulting Gods before agreed: 


And in another place. 
As I heard lately from th Immortal Gods : 


For as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of 
Kings or Commanders, underſtand their Minds 
by Proclamation, found of Trumpet, or the 
like; but their Favourites receive it from their 
own Mouth; fo the Deity converſes imme- 
dately , but with very few, and very ſel- 
dom ; but to moſt he gives ſigns, from which 
the Art of Divination 1s gather'd; ſo that the 
Gods direct the lives of very few, and of 
ſuch only whom they intend to raiſe -to the 
higheſt degree of perteStion and happineſs : Thoſe 
Souls (as Heſiod lings) that are not to be put 
into another Body, but are treed from all Union 
with Fleſh, tura Guardian Dzmons, and pre- 
lide over others; for as Wreſtlers, when Old 
Age makes them untit for Exerciſe, have ſome 
love for it ſtill left, delight to ſee others wreſtle, 
and encourage them ; fo Souls that have palt all 
the Stages of Life, and by their Virtue are ex- 
alred intoDzmons do not {light the endeavours of 
Man, but being kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the 
ſame attainments, and joyntly endeavouring 
after Virtue, encourage and help them- on when 
they ſee them near their hope, and: ready: to- _ 
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the defir'd prize; for the Dzmon doth not go a: 
long with every offe ; but as in a Shipwrack,thoſe 
that are far from Land, their Friends ſtanding 
on the Shore, only look upon, and pity ; but 
thoſe that are near, they encourage, and wade in 
to fave; fo the Dzmon deals with Mankind; 
whilſt we afe inimerfſt in wofldly  Aﬀaifs, and 
are C hanging Bodies, as fit Vehicles for our 
conveyance, he lets us alone to try our own 
ſtrength, patiently to ſtem the Tide, and pet 
into the Haven by our ſelves, but that Soul that 
hath gone through the 'Tryals of a thouſand Ge- 


nerations, afid now her courſe is almoft finiſht, 


ſtrives bravely, and with a great deal of toy] and 
labour, endeavours to aſcend ; rhe Deity permits 
her proper Genius, that is willing to aſſiſt: The 
Demon thus permitted, preſently ſers about the 
work, and upon his approath, if the Soul obeys 
and hearkens to his direQions, fhe is ſfav'd; if 
not, the Demon leaves Her, and ſhe lies in'a mi- 
ſerable condition. +» | 
This Diſcourſe was juſt ended, when Epani- 
kondas looking upon me, ſaid, Caphiſias, *Tis 
rime for youto be at the Ring, your uſual Com- 
pany will expe& you; we as foon as we break 
Company will take care of Theanor : And I reply'd, 
Sir, le go preſently, but I think Theocricus here 
hath ſomothing to fay to you and me,and Galaxi- 
dorus. Let's here it in Gods name, ſaid he, and 
riling up, led us into a Corner of the Porch : 
When we had him in the midſt of us, weall bc- 
gan to deſire him to make one in the Conſpiracy. 
He reply'd, That he knew the day appointed 
for the Exiles return, and that he and Gorgids 
had their Friends ready upon occaſionz but that 


he was not for killing any of the Citizens witlt- 
| out 


wig 


our due Proceſs of Law, although neceflity 
ſem'd to plead for, and warrant the Execution : 
Belides *rwas requilte that there ſhould be 
ſome unconcerned in the delign ; for ſuch the 
Multitude would not be jealous of, but think 
what they adviſed was for the good of the 
Commonwealth, rhat their Counſels proceeded 
from the love they had for their Countrey, and 
not from any delign of procuring their own 
kfery: This motion we lik'd ; he return'd to Sim- 
mias and his Company, and we went to the Ring; 
where we met our Friends, and as we wreſtled 
together, communicated our thoughts to one ano- 
ther, and pur things in order for Ation : There 
we ſaw Philip and Archias very ſpruce, anointed 
and perfum'd going away to the prepar'd Feaſt ; 
for Phyllidas fearing they would execute Amphithe- 
u before Supper, 28 ſoon as he had brought Ly- 
ſanridas going, went to Archias, and putting him 
in hopes of the Womans Company he defir'd, 
and affuring him ſhe would be at the place ap- 
pointed, ſoon trepanned him into ſtupid careleſ- 
ne, and ſenſuality with his fellow Wantons : 
About Night the /Wind rifing, the ſharpnebs of 
the weather increaſed, and that forc'd moſt to 
keep within doors ; we meeting with Damocles- 
des, Pelopidas, and Theopompus, receiv'd them, and 
others met others of the Exiies; for as ſoon as 
they were come over Citheron they ſeparated, 
and the ſtormy Weather ovlig'd them to walk 
with their Faces cover'd, ſo that without any tear 
or danger they palt through the City : Some as 
they entered had a flaſh of Lightning on their 
Right-hand wichoura Clap of Thunder, and thac 
portende4 ſatery and glory ; intimaring, that 
tieir ARtionz ſhould be "_ and without 
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danger : 
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danger: When we were altogether in the Houſe, 
cight and forty in number, and Theocritur in a MW” 
little, Room by himſelf offering Sacrifice, there (er 
was heard on a ſuddain a loud knocking at the 
Gate ; and preſemly one came and told us that hy 
two of Archias his Guard, who had fome earneſt G 
buſineſs with Charon knockt at the Gate; de. 
manding entrance ; and were very angry that 
they were not admitted fooner : Charon furpiz'd, 
commanded the Doors to be opened preſently, 
and going to meet themi with a Garland on his 
Head, as if he had been Sacrificing or tmaking 
merry, ask*d their bulineſs; and oneof themre- 
ply'> Philip and Archiaz fent us to tell you, 
that. you' muſt come before them preſently : 
Arid Charon demanding; why they ſent for him in {M., 
ſuch haſte, and if all was well: We know no 


thing more, the Meſſenger return'd ; but what 4 
Anſwer ſhall we carry back? That, reply'd Che x 
ron, puting oft his Garland, and putting on hi bs 


"Cloak, I follow you, for ſhould I go along with 
you, my Friends would be concern'd, imagining 
thar Fam taken into Cultody. Ds fo, faid they, MM, - 
for we muſt go and carry the Governors Orden 


to the Cit Guard: With this they departed, but wy 
Charon' coming in and telling us the Story, we * 
were all very much furpriz'd, imagining thede WW | 
fign had been diſcovered ; and moſt ſuſpeRted * 
Hippoſtheneides, and thought that he having endes WW, | 


vour'd to hinder their coming,and fail'd ; now the 
time for the dangerous attempt unavoidably ap 
proacht, grew faint hearted, and made a diſcs 
very of the Pl:t; and this ſeem'd probable, fo 
he did not appear at Charons Houſe with the |, 

and fo was lookt upon by every one to be aRaſal 
znd a Turn-coat; yet we all were of op 
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that Charon ought to obey the Governours Or= 
ders, and go tothem : Then he commanding his 
Son to be brought to him, the prettieſt Youth, 
drchidainus, in all Thebes, $kill'd in moſt Exer- 
es, ſcarce fifteen ,years old, but very ſtrong 
nd luſty for his Age; thus ſaid, Friends, this 
$ my only, and my beloved Son, and him I 
wut into your hands, conuring you by all that's 
ood, if you find me trecherous, to kill, and 
ave no mercy upon him for my fake ; but as 
'r your parts, Sirs, be provided againſt the worſt 
at can corne, don't yield your Bodies tamely to 
c, Butcher'd by baſe Fellows, but behave your 
elves bravely, and preſerve your Souls invincible 
vr the good and glory of your Countrey : When 
karen had ended, we admired the Honeſty and 
Iravery of the Man, but were angry at his 
lpicion, and bad him rake away his Son: Charon, 
ud, Pelopidas , we ſhovid have taken it more 
adly, if you had remov'd your Son into ano- 
r Houſe, for why ſhould he ſuffer for being 
our company ? Nay let us ſend him away how, 
nat if we fall, he might live, and grow up to 
uniſh the T'yrants, and be a brave Revenger of 
f Deaths. By no means, reply'd Charon, he 
hall ſtay here, and run the ſame danger with 
ou all ; for *tis diſhonurable ty be in the pow- 
rof his Enemies; and you, my Boy, be daring 
bove thy Age; and with theſe brave Citizens 
fenture upon neceſſary dangers for the defence of 
ib:rty and Vertue; for we have good hopes 
ull lefr, and perhaps ſome God will proteCt us 
1 this juſt and generous undertaking : Theſe 
ords of his, Archidamus drew tears from many ; 


Mt he nor ſhedding ſo much as one,and deliverin'; 


5 Son! to Pelopidas went out of the Door, ſa- 
Dd z luring 
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luting and encouraging every one as he went; 
But yeu would have been exceedingly ſurpriz'd « 
the ſerene and fearleſs remper of rhe Boy, a Soul 
as great as that of Achille;'s Son, for he did not 
change Colour, or ſeem concern'd; but drey 
out, and try'd the goodneſs of Pelopidas hi 
Sword: In the mean time Dzotonus one of (+ 
phiſedorus his Friends came to us with his Sword 
girt, and Breaſt-plate on; and underſtanding 
that Archius had ſent for Charm, he chid 
our delay, and urg*d us to go and ſet upon the 
Houſe preſently; tor ſo we ſhould be too qui 

for them, and take them unprovided ; ot it we 
did not like that propoſal, he ſaid, *twas better 
to go out, and contuſedly fall on one another, 
than to coup our ſelves up all together in one 
Room, - and like a Hive of Bees be taken by our| 
Enemies: Theccritus likewiſe preſſed us to go 
on, affirming that the Sacrihces were lucky, 
and promis'd ſafety and ſucceſs: Upon thi 
whilſt we were arming, and ſcting our ſelvesin 
order, Charon came in looking very merily and jo 
cuad; and with a ſmije ſaid, Courage Sirs, t 

is no danger, but the delign goes on' very well 
for Archtas and Phalip, as ſoon as they heard that 
according to their order I was come, being ver 
drunk, and weakned in Body and Underitand: 
inz,with much ado came out to 'me; and 4 
chias faid , Charon , | hear that the Exile 
are returned, and lurk privately in Town: 
this I was very wuch fſurpriz'd, but recovering 
my if, aski, Who are they, Sir, and where! 
We don't know, faid Archras, and therefore {en 
for you to enquire wherher you had beard a 
clearer diſcovery ; and I, as 'twere ſurprind 
conſidering a little with my cif, imagin'd 
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what they heard was only uncertain report, and 
that none of the Aſſociates had made this dif: 
covery (for then they would have knowrf the 
Houſe) that *rwas a groundleſs ſuſpicion and ru- 
mor about Town that came to their Ears, and 
therefore ſaid, I remember, whil'lt Androclidgs 
was alive, that a great many idle, lying ſtorys 
were ſpread abroad to trouble and amuſe us ; bur, 
Sir, | have not heard one word of this, yet if 
you pleaſe le enquire what ground there is for it, 
and if I find any thing conſiderable I ſhall give 
you notice. Yes, pray faid Philidas, examme 
this matter very narrowly, {light no particular, 
be very diligent and careful, foreſight is very 
commendable and fafe : when he had faid thus, 
he led back Archias into the Room where they 
are now drinking : Burt, Sirs, let us not delay, 
but begging the Guds aſſiſtance, pyt our ſelves 
preſently upon Action: Upon this we went to 
prayers, and encouraged one another ; 'T'was 
now full Supper time, the Wind was high, and 
Snow and ſmall Rain fell, fo that the Streets and 
narrow Lanes we paſs'd were all empty : They 
that were to aflault Leontidas and Fypates 
whoſe Houſes joyn'd, went out in their uſual 
Cloaths, having no Arms be\:des their Swords ; 
amongſt thoſe: were Pelopidas , Damocleid:s , and 
Cephiſedorus ; Charm , Melon , and the reſt that 
were to ſet upon Archias put on Breſt-plates, and 
ſhady Fir or Pine Garlands upon their Heads ; 
ſome dreſt themſelves in Womens Cloaths, fo 
that they lookt like a drunken compary of Mum- 
mers: but ynlucky fortune , Archidamnz , relol- 
ving to make our Enemies folly and carcleſteſs 
as conſpicuous as our Eagerneſs and Courage ; 
and having, as in a Play, intermixt a great 
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many Under-plots, now in the very laſt AQ 
ſurpsiz'd us with a very unexpeRted ad. 
venture; for whilſt Charon, as ſoon as ever he 
parted from Archias and Philip was coming back, 
and ſerting us forward to execute the deſign ; 
a Letter from Archias the Chief-Prieſt of Athen, 
was ſent to Archias our Governour , which con- 
rain'd a full diſcovery of the Plot, in what Houſe 
the Exiles were met,and who were the Aſſociates: 
Archias being now dead drunk, and quite beſide 
himſelf with- expeCtation of the deſired Woman, 
took the Letter, and the Bearer ſaying, Sir, it 
contains matter of great concern ; matters of 
concern to morrow, he reply'd, and clapt it un- 
der his Cuſhion, anal calling for the Glaſs, bad 
the Servant fill a brimmer, and ſent Phyllida of- 
ren to the Door to ſee if the Women were com- 
ing: The hopes of this company made them fit 
long ; and we coming opportunely quickly forc' 
our way through the ' Servants to the Hall; 
and ſtood a little at the Door 40 take notice of 
every one at Table, our ſhady Garlands and 
Apparel diſguiſing our intentions, all fate filent 
in expectation of what would follow,but as ſoon a 
Melon laying his hand upon his Sword, was my 
ing through the midit of them, Cabrichius carch- 
ing him 'by the Arm, cry'd out to Phylidg, ls 
not this Melon? Melon loos'd his hold preſently, 
and drawing out his Sword made at ſtaggering 
Archias, and lay'd him dead upan the Floor 
Charon wounded Philip in the Neck, and whill 
he endeavoured to defend himſelf with the Cups 
that were about him, Ly/cheys threw him off hi 
Seat, 'and ran him through: We perſwaded 
Cabrichius tO be quiet, not to aſſiſt the T yrants, 
but joyn with' us to free his Country, for who 
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, he was conſecrated. Governour, and de- 
voted to the Gods; bur when being drunk be 
would not hearken to reaſon, but grew high, be- 
' WI gan to buſtle, and turn'd (for our Governours 
a always carry a Spear with them) the point of his 

Spear upon us; I catching it in the midſt, and 

.. railing it higher than my head, defired him tg 
I ititgo, and conſult his own ſafety, for clſe he 

3: would be kili'd ; bur Theopws ſtanding on his righe 
hide, and ſmiting him with his Sword, ſaid, Lye 
there with thoſe whole Intereſt you eſpous'd ; thou 
ſhalt not wear the Garland in Freed Thebes, nor 
Sacrifice to the Gods any more, from whom in thy 
Prayers thou haſt begg'd a thouſand Miſchiets to 
the Enemies of thy Country : Cabrichiag falling, 
WY Theocritns ſtand by ſnatcht up theSacred Spear,and 
4 kept it from being ſtain'd ; and ſome few of the 
Servants that dar'd to refilt we preſently diſpatch- 
"I cd; the others that were quiet we ſhur up in the 
f Hall, being very unwilling that they ſhould ger 
; abroad, and make any diſcovery, till we knew 
whether the other Company had ſucceeded in 

"I their attempt : They manag'd their buſineſs thus, 
" BY Perlopidas and thoſe with him went ſoftly and 
" & knockt at Leontidas his Gate; and a Servant com- 
ing to demand their bulineſs, they faid , they 

'& came from Achens, and brought a Letter from 
BW Califtratus to Leontides, the Servant went 2nd 
acquainted his Maſter, and was order'd to open 
the Door ; as ſoon as 'rwas unbar'd , they all 
violently ruſht in, and overturning the Servant 
ran through the Hall diretly to Leontidas his 
Chamber ; he preſently ſuſpeting what was the 
matter, drew his Dagger, and ſtood upon his 
(Guard ; an unjuſt Man, *tis true, and a Ty- 
rant, but Couragious, and ſtrong of his hands ; 
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| but he forgot to put out the Candle, and yet 
amongſt the Invaders im the Dark ; and ſo appear. 
ing in the Light,as ſoon as they opened the Door, 
he ran Cephiſedorus into the Belly: Next he en- 
gap*d Pe'o;idry and cry'd out to his Servants to 
come and help ; but thoſe Simmias ſecured, nor 
did they darc to come to handy blows with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant of the Citizens : There IN | 
was a ſinart encounter between Pelopidas and Lem. Wl 
ridas, for the paſſage was very narrow, and Ce | « 
phiſcdorns, falling and dying in the midſt, no fl * 
body elſe cou!d come to ſtrike one blow ; at laſt Ml 

| 

{ 

| 


Pelopidas receiving a fIght wound in the Head, 
with repeated thruſts overthrew Leontidas, and 
kilt'd him upon Cephiſsdorus who was yet breath- 
iag ; for he aw his Enemy fall, and ſhaking Wl 
Pelopidas by the hand, and ſaluting all the reſt, MW 
he dy'd with a Smile upon his Face: This done, il 
they wentto Hypares his Houſe, and entring after 
the ſame manner,they purſu'd Eypares flying under 
the Roof into a Neighbours Houſe, and caught, 
and killd him: From thence they marcht d+ 
rely ro us, and we met in the Piaxzas ;, and 
having ſaluted, and told one another our ſucceſs, 
we all went to the Priſon :* and Plyllidas calling 
out the Keeper, fiid Philip and Archiss command 
you to bring /mpiitbeus prefently before them ; 
but he con{idering the unſeafonableneſs of the 
tim? , 8nd that Plyliday, 2s being yet hot, 
and out of breath, ſpoke' with more than ordi- 
nary concern ; ſuſpefted the cheat, and replyd 
to Phyllidas, Pray, Sir, did ever the Governours 
ſend for 2 Prifzzer art fuch a time before? Or 
ever by you ? What Warrant do you bring? 
As he w:3 prating thus, Phylidas ran him through; 
a baſe fellow, and upon whoſe Carcaſs, the = 
p NG TT , a K. a}, 
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day, many Women ſpit and trampled: We 
breaking open the Prifon door, firſt calfd out 
Ampbitheus by name , and then others, as ever 
ry one - had a mind; they knowing our voice 
jocundly leapt out of their Straw in which they 
they lay, with their Chains upon their Legs : 
The others that were in the Stocks held cut their 
Hands, and beg'd as not to leave, them behind : 
Theſe being ſet free, many of the Nejghbours 
came in to us, underſtanding and rejayciog for 
what was done: _ _— too, as ſoon as 
they were : inted with the flying report, un- 
A © 46. Beotian fcineſs, = pd to 
one another , and enquired of every one they 
met, how things went : T hoſe that found their 
Fathers, or their Husbands, follow'd them, and 
none forbad them, tor the Tears and-Prayers of 
the modeſt Women were a very great incitement 
to all they met: Our Aſlairs being in this condi- 
tion, I underſtanding that Epaminoudas, Gorgida, 
and their Friends were drawing into a Body 
about Minerves Temple, went to them: Many 
honeſt worthy Citizens at firſt joyn'd, and their 


number continually encreafſt : when I had inform- . 


& them in the particulars of what was done, and 
delired them to march into the Marker-place to 
afliſt their Friends, they proclaimed Liberty, and 
furniſht the multirude with Arms out of the Tem- 
ples, that were ſtutt with ſpoils ; and the neigh- 
bouring Armorers Shops: 'I hen Hipoſtheneides 
with his Friends and Servants appear'd, having 
by chance joyn'd the Trumpeters that were com- 
ing to Thebes againlt Hercules his Feaſt ; ſtraight 
ſome gave the Alarm in the Market-place, others 
in other Parts of the Tity, diltratting their Ene- 


mies on all ſides, as it the whole City was in 
_h ? Arms ; 
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Arms: Some lighting ſmoaky Fires, conceal 
themſelves in the Cloud, and fled to the Caſtle, 
drawing with them the fele&t band which ug'd to 
keep Guard about the Caſtle all Night: The 
Garriſon of the Caſtle, theſe (being ſcatter'd, and 
in diſorder, though they ſaw us all in confuſian, 
and knew we had no ſtanding compaQt body,yet 
would not venture to make a deſcent, t 
they were above five thouſand ſtrong ; they 
were really afraid, but pretended they dar'd not 
move without Lyſanoridass his orders, who contre- 
ry to his uſual cuſtom, was abſent from the 
Caſtle that day ; for which negle& the Spartan 
(as I was told) having by a Bribe got him into 
their hands, put Lyſenoridas to death at Cormh, 
And ſurrendring the Caſtle to us upon Articles, 
marcht out with their Garriſon, 
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Done into Engliſh by T. C. 
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Queſtion TI. 


IVoether midſt our Cups "tis fit to talk, learnedly, and 
Philoſophize ? 


Ome my dear Sofſius Senecio, imagine, that 
this, Sentence puns pra wore wfumTaAYWAS 
principally delign'd againſt the Stewards 
of a Feaſt, who are uſually troubleſome, 
and prefsLiquor too much upon the Gueſts. For 
theDores in Sicily (as I am inform'd)call'd the Stews- 
ard uyduora, a Remembrancer : Others think 
that this Proverb admoniſheth the Gueſts to for- 
get every thing that is ſpoken or done in Com- 
pany ; and agreeably to this, the Ancients usd 
to conſecrate Forgetfulneſs with a Ferula to Bac- 
cbus ; thereby intimating, that we ſhould either 
not remember any Irregularity committed in 
Mirth and Company, or apply a glentle and 
childiſh Corre&ion to the Faults; but becauſe 
Um are of Opinion, That (as Euripides ſays) to 
orget Abſurdities indeed is a piece of Wiſdom ; 
but to deliver over to Oblivion all ſort of Dif: 
2 6 SIT Bag. © courſe 
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courle that merry Meetings do uſually produce, iy 
not only repugnant to that Endaering Quality 
that molt allow to an Entertainment, but again 
the known Pratice of the greateſt Philoſophers; 
for Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, Epicurw, 
Prytanis, Hieronimus, Dion the Academick have 
thought it a worthy and noble Employment to 
deliver down to us thote Diſcourſes they had at 
Table ; and ſince 'tis your Pleaſure that I ſhould 
gather up the chicfeſt of thoſe ſcatter'd Topick, 
which both at Rome and Greece midſt our 

and Feaſting we have diſputed on, in Obedience 
to your Commands, I have ſent three Books, 
each containing ten Problems, and the reſt ſhall 
quickly follow, if theſe find good Acceptance, 
and do not {cem alt»gether fooliſh and imperti- 
nent. 


The firſt Queſtion is, Whether at Table *tis al 
lowable to Phi.ofophize 2 For | remember at a Sup- 
per once at Athens, this Doubt was ſtarted, -Whe- 
ther at a merry Meeting 'ewas fit to uſe Phileſophical 
Diſcourſe, and how far it might be urd? And 4- 
riſto preſently cry*d out, Mat then, for Heavent 
fahe, are there any that baniſh Phitoſophy from Compa- 
ny and Wine ? And I reply'd, Tes, Sar, there are, 
and ſuch, as with a grave Scoff tell us, That Philoſe 
phy, like the Matron of the Houſe, ſhould never be 
heard a! a merry Entertainment ;, and commend the 
Cuſtom of the Perltans, who never let their Woe! 
appear, but Drink, Dance and Wanten with theit 
Yhores: This they propoſ® for us ro imitate, 
they permit us to have Mimicks and Mulick at 
our Feaſts, but forbid Philoſophy ; ſhe, torſooth, 
being very unfit to be wanton with us, and we 
in 2 bad Condition to be ſeriofis ; and Jfocrates the 
| Rherorich 
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Retorician, When at a drinking Bout, ſome beg'd 
him to make a Specch, -only return'd, Hh thoſe 
things #n which I have «ll, che Time doth not ſuit ; 
and in thoſe things with which the Time ſuits, 1 have 
mo th. And Crato cry'd out, By Bacchus he ſaid 
right, he might have ſworn to it, if be deſigned to 
make ſuch long-winded Diſcourſes as would have ſpoid 
all Mirth and Converſation ;, but I do not think there's 
the ſame Reaſon to forbid Philoſophy, as to take away 
Rhetorick from our Feaſts ; for Philoſophy is quite of 
another Nature ; "tis an Art of Living, and there- 
fore muſt be admitted into every part of oitr Converſa- 
tion, into all our gay Humors, and our Pleaſure:, to 
regulate and adjuſt them, to proportion the Time, anal 
keep them from Exceſs ; unleſi, perchance upon the 
ſame ſcoffing Pretence of Gravity, they won'd bamſh 
Temperance, Fuſtice, and Moderaticn. *T'is true, 
were we to Fealt as thoſe that entertain'd Oreſtes, 
were Silence enjon'd by Law, that might be 
ſomewhat, and prove a mean Cloak of lgno- 
france ; but it Bacchw be really aun, a looſer 
of every thing, and chiefly takes of all Reſtraints 
and Bridles- trom the Tongue, and ,gives the 
Voice the greateſt Freedom ; I think *ris fooliſh 
and abſurd to deprive that time, in which we are 
uſually moſt talkative of the moſt uſeful and 
profitable Diſcourſe ; and in our Schools to dif- 
pure of the Offices of Company, in what con- 
liſts the Exceilence of a Gueſt , how Mirth, 
Feaſting and Wine are to be uſed, and yer de- 
ny Philoſophy a place in theſe Feaſts, as if not a- 
ble ro confirm by PraCtice, what by precepts it 
inſtructs; and when you afhrm'd that none ought 
to oppoſe what Crate ſaid, bur determine whar 
ſorts of Philoſophical Topicks were to be admit- 
ted as far Companions at a Feaſt, and fo avoid that 


juſt 


ay 
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juft and pleaſant Taunt put upon the wrangling 
Diſputersof the Age; 


Corte noth to Supper, that we may contend : 


And when you ſcem'd concern'd; and urg'd us ta. 


ſpeak tothat Head ; I firſt reply'd, Sir, we muſt 


conlider what Company we have ; for if the, 


rome part of the Gueſts are learned Men ; as 
r inſtance, at Ag«tho's Entertainment, Socrates, 
Phedri, Pauſanie, Eurymachy ; of at Calhias his 
Board,Carmide, 4ntiſthenes, Hermogenes and the like, 
we will permit them to philoſophize,and to. mix 
Bacchus Wine with the Muſes (Learning) as well 
as with the Nymphs (Water) for the latter 
make him wholſome and gentle to the Body, and 
the other pleaſant and agreeable to the Soul: And 
if there are ſome few illiterate Perſons preſent, 
they, as Conſonants with Vowels, in the mid 
of the other learned, will participate of ſome- 
what an articulate Sound and ({ignification ; bur 
if the greater part conſiſts ot ſuch who can. bet- 
ter endure the Noiſe of any Bird, Fiddle-ſtring, 
or piece of Wood, thanthe Voice of a Philoſo- 
pher : Piſiſtratus hath ſhewn us what to do; for 
he being at difference with his Sons, when he 
heard his Enemies rejoyc'd at it, in a full Afſem- 
bly, he declared, that he had endeavoured to 
perſwade his Sons to ſubmit to him, but ſince he 
found them obſtinate, he was reſolved to yield and 
ſubmit to their Humors. So a Philoſopher midſt 
thoſe Companions that {light his excellent Diſ- 
courſe, will lay aſide his Gravity, follow them, 
and comply with their Humor as far as Decency 
will permit ; knowing very well that Men cannot 
exerciſe their Rhetorick, unleſs they ſpeak, but 
may 
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may their Philoſophy, even whilſt they are ſilent, 
or jeſt merrily ; nay, whilſt they are piqu'd up- 
on, or Repartee : For *tis not only (as Plare ſays) 
the higheſt Degree of Injuſtice, not to be juſt, 
and yet ſeem ſo ; but the top of Wiſdom to phi- 
loſophize, yet not appear to do it, and in Mirth 
to do the fame with thoſe that are ſerious, and 
ſeem in earneſt : For as in Euripides, the Bacche, 
though unprovided of Iron Weapons, and un- 
armed, wounded their Invaders with their Boughs, 
thus the very Jeſts and merry Talk of true Phi- 
loſophers move thoſe that are not alrogether in- 
ſenſible, and uſually reform : I think there are 
Topicks fit to be us'd at Table, ſome of which 
Reading and Study gives us, others the prefent 
| Occaſion : Some to incite to Study, others to 
| piety, and great and noble aCtions others to 
i 

; 


make us Rivals of the Bountiful and Kind, which 
if a Man cunningly, and without any appa- 
rent Deſfagn,inſerts, for the Inſtruction of the reſt 
he will free theſe Entertainments from many of 
thoſe conſiderable Evils which uſually attend 
them, Some that put Borage into the Wine, or 
ſprinkle the Floor with Water in which Vervain 
and Maiden-hair have been ſteep'd, as good to 
raiſe Mirth and Jollity in the Gueſts, in imitati- 
on of Homer's Helena, who with ſome Medica» 
ment diluted the pure Wine ſhe had prepared, do 
not underſtand that thatFable coming round from 
|; Epypt, after a long way,ends at laſt in cafie and 
fir Diſcourſe ; for whilſt they were drinking, 
Helena relates the Story of Uhyſes : 


How Fortunes Spig ht the Hero did controul, 
And bore his Troubles with a manly Soul, 
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For that, in my Opinion, ,was the Nepenehe, be 
Care-diffolving Medicament, viz. that, Story 
actly fitted to the then Difaters and ered 
Aﬀairs : The pleaſing Men, Sing they &: 
fignedly and apparently inſtruct, draw on fs 
Maxims rather with perſwaſive and ſmooth Ar. Ill - 
guments, than the violent Force of Demonſtrati- 
ons: You ſee that even Plaro in his $ | 
where he diſputes of the Chief End, the chief 
Good, and is alrogether on SubjeQs Theological 
doth nor lay down ſtrong arid clole Demonſtra. 
tions ; he doth not (as he is wont) like a Wreſtler, 
ſprinkle his Adverſary with Duſt, that he might 
take the firmer hold, and be ſure of giving Him 
the Trip ; but draws Men on by more ſoft and 
Pitable Arraques, by pleaſant Fictions, and. pat 
Examples z beſides, rhe Queſtions ſhould be ea- 
ſte, the Problems known , the Interrogations 
plain, familiar, and not intricate and dark, that 
they might neither vex the Ualearned , nor 
fright chem from the Diſquifition : For as "is al 
lowable to Gifflolve our Entertainment into 2 
Dance, but it we force our Gueſts to jeſt, or play 
at Cudg-:is, we ſhall not only make our Feaſt 
un Jeeiant, but hurrful and unnatural ; thus light 
ond < -zie Diſquilitions do pleaſantly and profitably Wl " 
ve us, but we mult forbear all Contentians; 
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ad (ro uſe Demncritus his Word) wrangling pi > 
pures, which perplex the Propoſers with intricate n 
th 


and inexplicable Doubts, and trouble all rhe orher 
thar are preſent : Our Diſcourſe ſhould be like our 0 
Wine, common to all, and ot which every one 
may equally partake: And they that propoſe hard 
TIE. ſeem no better fitted for Society, than 

'op's Fox and Crane, For the Fox vext the Crane 


with thin Broth poured out upon a plain Tavie, and 
# 
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laught at her, ' when he ſaw her,: by reaſon of the nar- 
noneſs of her Bill, and the thinneſs of the Brothy 
incapable of partalng what he had prepar'd; and the 
Crane in requital, inviting the Fox to Supper, brought 
firth her Dainties in a Pot with a long and narrow 
Neck,, into which ſhe could conveniently thruſt ber 
Bill ; whilſt the Fox could not reach one bit. Jult ſo 
when Philoſophers midſt their Cups dive into mi- 
nute and logical Diſputes they are very trouble- 
ſme to thoſe that cannot: follow them through 
the fame Depths; and thoſe that bring in idle 
Songs, trifling Diſquilitions,, common Talk, and 
mechanical Diſcourſe deſtroy the very end of 
Converſation and merry Entertainments, and a- 
buſe Bacchus. Therefore, as when Phrynichus and 
ſchilus brought Tragedy to diſcourſe of Fictions 
and Misfortunes, it was ask'd, What is this to 
Bacchus 2 So methinks, when I hear ſome pe- 
dantically drawing a Syllogiſm into table "Talk; I 
have reaſon to cry out, Sir, waat is this to Bac- 
1. Wl <2 Perchance” one, the great Bowl ftanding 
a WJ in the midſt, and the Chaplets given round, 
y MW Vhich the God in token of the Lioetty he be: 
f WM tows, ſers on every head ; ſings one of thoſe 
hr Wl Songs, called o#3aze, crooked, or obſcure ;' this 
ly is not fit nor agreeable to a Feaſt, *Fhough 
x; Ml ſome ſay theſe ox5xe, theſe crooked or obſcure 
of. MW Songs were not dark and intricate Compoſures g 
te WI but that che Gueſts ſang the firſt Song altoge- 
er Wl cher prailing Bacchus, and deſeribing the Power 
ur WM of the God; and ths ſecond each Man ſang 
ne WW ingly in his turn, a Myrile Bough being deli- 
vered to cvery one in order, which they called a 
Azzggr, becault he that received it was oblig'd, 
«Jy, to ling ; and after this a Hurp being car- 
ry d round he Company, the skilful took it, and 
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firted the Muſick 10 the Song, this" when the 
Unskilful could nor perform; the Song was called 
&x5a10y, crooked or obſcure, becauſe ' hard-t» 
them, and in which they could not bear a patt, 
Others ſay this Myrtle Bough was nor delivered 
in Order, but from Bed ro Bed, and when the 
uppermolt of the firſt Table had fung, he ſent 
it to the uppermoſt of rhe ſecond, and he to the 
uppermoſt of the third ; and fo the ſecond in like 
manner -to the ſecond ; and from theſe many 


Windings, and this Circuit it was called oxy, 
crooked. 


Queſtion 1I. 


Fhether the Entertainer ſhould ſeat the Gueſts, or ket 


every Man take his own place ? 


M* Brother Timon, making a great Enter- 
rainment, delired the Gyeſts as they cathe, 
to ſeat themſelves ; for he had invited Strangers 
and Citizens, Neighbours and Acquaintance, and 
all ſorts of Perſons to the Feaſt. A great many 
being already come, a certain Stranger at hal 
appeared, dreſt as fine as Hands could make him} 
his Cloaths rich, and an unſeemly Train of Foot: 
boys at his Heels ; he walking up to the Parlt i 
Door, and ſtaring round upon thoſe that were 
already ſeated, turned his Back and ſcornfully rx 
tired; and when a great many ftept after hin 
and beg'd him to return, he ſaid, 7 ſee no fit plat 
left for me : At that the other Gueſts (for the 
Glaſſes had gone round) laugh'd abundantly, and 
delired his Room rather than his Company ; bw 
after Supper, my Father addrefſing himſelt tom 
who fate at another Quarter of the Table, Timm, 
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fad he, and I have a Diſpiite, and you are to be 
qudre, for I have been upon his Shirts already about 
that Stranger ; for if according to my DireFions he 
ud ſeated every Man in his proper place, we had ne- 
er been thought unski!ful in this Matter, by one 


Whoſe Art is greas in ordering Horſe and Foot ; 


J 
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d Story fays, that Paulus /Emilius afrer he had 
ny Wonquered Perſes the King of Macedon, making an 
tertainment beſides his coſtly Furniture, and 
xraordinary Provition, was very critical in the 
Order of his Feaſt, ſaying, *Twas the ſame Mans 
wh to order a terrible Battel, and a plggſing Enter- 
inment, for botb of them require Shill in the Art of 
iboſng Right : and Homer often calls the ſtouteſt, 
id the greateſt Princes Koowinmegs Aa@y, Difpo- 
of the People ; and you uſe to ſay, that the 
eat Creator by this Art of Difpoling; turned 
order inro Beauty, and neither taking away 
ny, or adding any new Being, bur ſerting every 
ung in its proper Place,ourt of the moſt uncomely 
jure and confus'd Chaos produc'd this beaute- 
w, this ſurpriſing Face of Nature thar appears 


m3 theſe great and noble Do&trines,indeed you in- 
Y v& us ; but our own Obſervation ſufficiently 
\rlot 


ſures, that the greateſt Protuſeneſs in a Feaſt ap- 


wet Wears neither delightful nor gentei!, unleſs beauti- 
/ 16 ed by Order: and therefore *tis abford that 
hi, Wok; 2nd Waiters ſhould be folicitous'what Diſh 
Pat Wult be brought firſt, ' what nexr, what placd in' 


r the Wie middle, and whar Iſt ; and thar the Garlands 
, 00d Opntment and Mafick (if they have: any) 
; BoWould have a proper Place and Order affigned, 
Md yer that the Gueſts ſhon!d:-be ſeated promit- 
mw Woutly, and no refreR be had ro Age, Honour, 
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of the like: No diſtinguiſhing Order, by which the 
Man in Dignity might be honoured, the infer; 
or icarn to give place, and the Diſpoſer be exer. 
ciſed in diſtinguiſhing what is proper and conye. 
nient ; for 'tis not rational, that when we w 
or {it down to diſcourſe, the beſt Man ſhoul! 
have the beſt Place, and not the ſame Order 
Table be obſerved, or that the Entertair 
ſhould in Civility drink to one before another 
and yet make no difference in their Seats ; at the 
frſt daſh making the whole Company oe My, 
xoyoy (asthey ſay) a Hodg-podg and Confulin 
This my Father brought for his Opinion, ax 
my Brother ſaid, I am not ſo much wiſer than | 
as, that ſince he refus'd to be Arbitrator between 
only of his Friends, I ſhould pretend to be a Fudge 
tween ſo many Strangers and Acquaintance, eſpeci 
fince tis not a Money Matter, but about Precede 
and Dignity ; as if I invited my Friends not to 
them kindly, but abuſe 'em. Menelaus is accountedab 
ſurd, and paſt into a Proverb for pretending 
adviſe when unaskt; and ſure he would be mo 
ridiculous, that inſtead of an Entertainer ſhe 
ſer up for a Judge, when no body requeſts hu 
or ſubmits to his Determination, which is thede 
and which the worlt Man in the Company ; i 
the Gueſts don't come to contend about Pret 
dency, bur to Feaſt and be merry : Belides, | 
no calie Task to diſtinguiſh, tor ſome claim þ 
ſpe&t by reaforr*of their Age, others from tit 
Familiarity and Acquaintance ; and, as thof:U 
make Declamations con{iſting of Compariſons 
mult have Ariftorles Tres, and Thraſymachw | 
<aspfcmoyrs; (Books that furniſh him 
Heads of Argument) at his Fingers end, and 
this to no good purpoſe, or profitable £8 
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but to bring Vanity from the Bar, and the The- 
atre into our Feaſts and Entertainments; and 
exer- i whillt by good Fellowſhip, we endeavour to re- 
mit all other Paſſions, intend Pride and Arro- 
cance, from which, in my Opinion, we ſhould 
be more careful to cleanſe our Souls, than to waſh 
our Feet from Dirt, that our Converſation might 
he free, ſimple, and full of Mirth : And*when by 
ſuch Meeting we ſtrive to end all Differences that 
have at any time riſen amongſt the Invited,. we 
ſhould make them flame anew, and kindle them 
z2ain by Emulation ; whilſt we debaſe ſome, 
and puff up others ; and if according as we ſeat 
them, we ſhould drink oftner, carve better, and 
diſcourſe more with ſome than others, inſtead of 
being Friendly we ſhould be Lordly .in our 
Fealts; and if in other things we treat them all 
equally, why ſhould we not begin at the frlt part, 
and bring ir into faſhion for all to take their Seats 
promiſcuouſ]y, without Ceremony or Pride, and 
to let them ee as ſoon as tliey, enter . that they are 
invited ro a Dinner, whoſe Order is free and 
Democratica!l, and not as particular caoſen Mcn 
to the Goyernment of a City, where Ariſte- 
eracy is the Form ; {ince the Richeſt and the Poor- 
eſt fit promiſcuouſly together : When this had 
been offer'd on both ſides, and zll preſent requir- 
ed my Determination ; I faid, being an Arbitra- 
tor, and not a Judge, I ſhall cloſe ſtrictly with 
neither ſide, but go indifferently in the middle 
cl betwen both : If a Man invites young Men, Ct- 
» WF "izens or Acquaintance, they ſhould (as Timor 
"I {4ys) be accuſtomed to he content with any Place, 
"Wl vithout Ceremony or Concernment ; and this 
good Nature and Unconcernedneſs wou!d be an 
excellent Means to preſerve and encreaſe Friend- 
Ke} ſhip; 
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ſhip ; but if we uſe the ſame Method to' Stran- 
gers, Magiſtrates, or Old Men, I have Juft rea. 
ſon to fear, that whilſt we ſeem to thruſt our 
Pride at the Fore-door, we bring it in. again at 
the back, rogether with a great deal of Indiffe. W [nc 
rency. and Diſreſpet. Bur in this, Cuſtom,and ſl to 
the eſtabliſhed Rules of Decency muſt guide ; «I thi 
elſe let us aboliſh all thoſe -Modes of Repet ex. to 
, preſt by Drinking to, or faluting firſt, which; | he 
do not uſe promiſcuouſly ro all the Company, ſl far 
but according to their Worth we honour every fi aff 


one, pre 
| | ha! 

IVith better Places, Meat, and larger Cnps ; Gy 

ry 


As Agamemnon ſays, ſetting the place firſt, as the are 
chiefeſt ſign of Honour ; and we commend 4: the 


cinous for placing his Gueſt next himſelf; _ | enc 
| UT LF | you 
He ſtout T.aomedon his Son remov'd, up; 
Who ſate next him, for bim he dearly lowd ; ſel 
app 


For to place a ſuppliant Stranger in the Seat of hu 2s 
beloved Son, was wonderful kind, and extreat 
courteous. © Nay, even amongſt the Godsthen 
ſelves this' diſtinCtion is obſerved, for Neptu 

though he came laſt into the Aſſembly. 


Sate in the middle Seat- 


As if that was his proper. place: And Miner 
ſeems to have that aſſigned her which is next } 
piter himſelf ; and this the' Poet intimates, whel 
ſpeaking of Therss, he ſays, 557 al 


She fate next Jove, Minerva guvins Place. 
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And Pindar' plainly fays,. 


ll, 


5 


She fits guſt next the Thunder-breathing Flames. * 


Indeed Timon urges, we ought not to rob many 
to honour one ; now he robs that makes ſome- 
6 thing that is proper, common and ſyitable Hogg 
x to his Worth is each Mans Property : and whi ; 
re he endeavors.npt to, affront his Gueſts, he nece(- 
y, MW farily falls into the Inconvenience, for he. muſt 
ry Wl affront every -one by defrauding them of their 

proper Honor. Beſides, in my. Opinion, 'tis ng 

hard matter to make this Diſtinction, and ſeat our 

Gueſts accordigg to their Quality ; for firſt it ve- 

ry ſeldom happens that many of equal Honor 

are invited to the ſame Banquet ; and then, {ince 
1. there are many honorable Places, you have room 
enough to diſpoſe them according to Content, if 
you can but 'gyels that this Man mult be ſeared 
uppermoſt, that in the middle; another next your 
felt, Friend,- Acquaintance, ; utor, or the hike, 
appointing every one ſome place of- Honor-; and 
2 for the reſt, I would ſupply thewrr Want of 
Honor with ſame little Preſents, Atability, and 
kind Diſcourſe. But. if their Qualities are 
not eaſe to be diſtinguiſhed, and the Men them- 
ſelves,. hard to be pleas'd, ſce what Device I have 
in that Caſe ; for I ſeat in the moſt honora- 
ble place, my Father, if invited; if not, my 
Grand-father , Father-in-law , Uncle , Fellow- 
Officer, or ſome body whom the Entertainer hath 
a more particular reaſon to elteem. And this is 
one of the many Rules of Decency that we have 
from Homgr ; for in his Poem, when Achilles ſaw 
Menelaus and Antalochus contending about the ſe- 
cond Prize of the Horſe-Race, and fearing that 
E e 4 their 
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their Strife and Fury would encreaſe; \gave the 
Prize to another, under pretence of comforting 
and honouring Eumelus, but indeed to take away 
the Cauſe of their Contention. When I had 
faid this, Lamprias fitting (as he always doth) 
upon a low Bed,-cry'd aut, Sirs, will you' give 
me leaye to correCt this fortiſh Judge ? And the 
Company bidding him ſpeak freely, and tell me 
roundly of my Faults, and not ſpare, he -ſaid, 
And who can forbear that Philoſopher, w ho dil- 
poſes of Places at 'a Feaſt according 'to the Birth, 
Wealth, or Offices of the Gueſts, as if they 
were in a Theater or Council-houſe voting for a 
Law ; fo that Pride and Arrogance muſt be ad- 
mitted even into our Mirth and Entertainments? 
In feating our Gueſts we ſhould not have any re- 
ipe& to Honor, 'but Mirth and Converſation, not 
look after every Mans Quality, but their Agree- 
ment and Harmony with 'one another, as thoſe 
do that joyn ſeveral different things in one Com 
poſure. Thus a Maſon doth not fer an Athenian 
or a Spartan Stone, becauſe formed in a more no- 
ble Country, before an Aſian or a Spaniſh: Nor 
a Painter give the moſt coſtly Colour the chiefeſt 
place; nora Ship-wright the Corinthian Firr, or 
Cretan Cypreſs ; but ſo diſtribute them as they wil 
beſt ſerve to the common end, and - make the 
whole Compoſure, ſtrong, (beautiful, and fit for 
uſe. Nay, you ſee even the Deity himſelf (by 
our Pindar, nam'd the moſt skilf6l Artificer) doth 
not every where place the Fire"above, and the 
Farth velow, as Empedecles hath it,” '* + | 


The Oyſters Coverings do direAly prove, 
Thar heavy Earth is ſometimes rais d above. 


Not 
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Not having that Place that: Nature appoints, but 
that which is neceflary to compound Bodies, aud 
ſerviceable to the common end, rhe Preſervation 
of the whole. Diſorder is in every thing an E- 
yil, butthen its Badnefs is principally dilcovered, 
when 'tis amongſt Men whilſt they. are making 
merry z for then it breeds Contentions,, and a 
thouſand unſpeakable Miſchiets, which to fore- 
ſee and hinder, ſhews a Man well skilld in good 
Order, and diſpoling Right. We all agreed 
that he had-Yaid- well, but ask'd him why he 
would not inſtruct us how to order things aright, 
and communicate his Skill ; I am content, ſays 
he, to inſtruct you, if you will permit me 
to change the preſent Order of this Feaſt, and 
yield as ready Obedience to me as the Thebans to 
Epaminondas, When he alter'd the Order of their 
Battle : We gave him full Power, and he hav- 
ing turn'd all the Servants out, look'd round up- 
on every one, and ſaid, Hear (for Ile tell you 
firſt) how I deſign to order you together : In my 
Mind, the Theban Pammenes juſtly taxeth Homer, 
as unskilful in Love Matters, for ſetting together, 
in his Deſcription of an Army, Tribe and Tribe, 
Family and Family z far he ſhould have joyn'd 
the Lover and the Beloved, ſo that the whole 
Body being uniced in their Minds, might perteQ- 
ly agree. This Rble will I follow, not ſeat one 
Rich Man by another, a Youth by a Youth, a 
Magiſtrate by a Magiſtrate, and a Friend by a 
Friend ; (tor ſuch an Order is of no force, cither 
to beget or encreaſe Friendſhip and Good-will) 
but fitting that that wants, with ſomething thar 
1s able to ſupply it; next one that is willing to 
inſtruct, I will place one that is as defirous to be 
inſtructed, next a moroſe, one good naturd, 
0 0% Te | = =. na 
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next a talkative 'old Man, a Youth patienty and 
eager for a Story; next a Boaſter, a jeering 
ſwooth Companion ; and next an angry Man, a 
quiet, - If I ſee a wealthy Fellow bountiful and 
kind, I'e take ſome poor honeſt Man from his 
obſcure place, and ſet him next, that ſomething 
might run out of that full Veſſel, into the other 
empty one. A Sophiſter T'le feat by a Sophilter, 
and one Poet by another : 


For Beggers Beggers, Poets envy Poets - 


I ſeparate the clamorous Scoffers, and the teſty, 
by purting ſome good Nature between them, that 
they might not juſtle ſo roughly on one another : 
Wreſtlers, Hunters, and- Farmers I pur in one 
Company ; for ſome of the fame Nature, when 
put together, fight as Cocks ; others are very 
ſociable as Daws : Drinkers and Lovers [ ſet to- 

ether, not only thoſe, who (as Sophocles ſays) 
feel the Sting of Maſculine Love, but thoſe that 
are mad after Virgins or marry'd Women; for 
they being warmed with the like Fire, as two 
Pieces of ' Iron to be joyned, will more readily 
agree ; unleſs perbaps they. both fancy the ſame 
Perſon. 


Queſtion JIE. 


Upon what account s the Place at the Table cal'd 
Conſular eſteem'd honorable ? 


THis raisd a Diſpute about the Dignity of 
h Places ; for the ſame* is not accounted ho- 
norable amongſt all Nations : In Perſia, the midft, 
for that's a Place proper to the King himſelf : 
— £2 IM In 
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In Greece-the uppermoſt, at Rome the lowermoſt” 


of the middle Bed, and. this is called the Conſu- 
lar. The Greeks about Pontus, and@bole of He- 
raclea reckon the uppermoſt of the middle Bed 
to be the chief : But we were moſt puzled about 
the Place called Conſular, for though *tis eſteem'd 
moſt honorable, yet not becauſe 'tis either the 
firſt, or the midſt; and its other Circumſtances 
are either not proper to that alone, or yery fri- 
volous; though I confeſs. three of the Reaſons 
alledg'd ſeem to have ſomething in them: 'The 
firſt, That the Conſult baving difloly'd the Mo- 
narchy, and deducing every thing to a more e- 
qual Leve}, and popular Eſtate, left the middle, 
the Kingly Place, and fate in a lower Seat; that 
by this:-means their Power and Authority; might 
be leſs ſubject to Envy, and not fo grievous to 
their Fellow Citizens. ; The ſecond; That-two 
Beds being appointed for the invized Gueſts, The 
third, and the firſt place in that is moſt conveni- 
ent for the Maſter of the Feaſt, from whence, 
like a Pilot, he can guide and order every thing, 
and readily over-look the Management of the 
whole Afﬀair ; beſides, he is not ſo far remov'd, 
but that he might eafily diſcourſe, talk 'to,' and 
complement his Guelts; for next below him his 
Wife and Children uſually are placd ; next a- 
bove him the moſt honorable of the Invited, thar 
being the moſt proper Place, as near the Maſter 
of the Feaſt. The third, *Tis peculiar to this 
Place, to be moſt convenient for the Diſpatch of 
of any ſudden Buſineſs ; for the Reman Conſul is 
not ſhch a one as Archias the Governor of Thibes ; 
nor will he ſay, when Letters of . Importance are 
brought to him at Dinner, ſerious things to mor= 
row ; throw alade the Pacquet, and take the 
Ns | great 
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great Bowl ; but be careful, circumſpe&, and 
mind it at the very inſtant ; for not only-ſas the 
common Saping hath jt) 


Each Throw doth make the Dicer fear. 


But even midſt his Feaſting and his Pleaſure, a 
Magiſtrate ſhould be intent on intervening Bu- 
fineſs, and he hath this Place appointed, as the 
moſt convenient for him to receive any Meflage, 
anſwer it, or {ign a Bill; for there the ſecond 
Bed joyning with the firſt, the turning at the 
Corner leaves a vacant Space, fo that a Notary, 
Servant or Trumpeter from the Army might ap- 
proach, deliver his Meflage and receive Com- 
mands; and the Conſul having room enough to 
ſpeak, oruſe his Hand, neither trouble any one, 
nor be kindred by any of the Gueſts. 


Queſtion TV. 
What manner of Man ſhould a Steward of a Feaſt be 2 


Rato my Son-in-law, and Then my Ac- 
quaintance, -at a certain Banquet, where 

the Glafſes had gone round freely, and a little 
Stir roſe, but was ſuddenly appeaſed ; began to 
diſcourſe of the Office of the Steward of a Feaſt ; 
declaring that it was myDuty to wear the Chaplet, 
aſſert the decaying Priviledge, and reſtore thar 
Office which ſhould take care for the Decency 
2nd good Order of the Banquet: This Propoſal 
pleas'd every one, and they were all an end beg- 
ging me todo ir. Well then, faid I, fince you 
will have it ſo, I make my ſelf Steward and Di- 


rector of you all, and command the reſt tg 
drink 
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drink every one what he will ; but Crats and 
Theon, the firſt Propoſors and Authors of this 
Decree, I injoyn to declare in ſhort, what Qua- 
likcations fir a Man for this Office ; what he 
ſhould principally aim at, and how behave him- 
ſelf rowards thoſe under his Command : This is 
the SubjeR, and let them agree among them- 
ſelves, which Head each ſhall manage : They 
made ſome {light Excuſe at firſt, but the whole 
Company urging them to obey, Crata began 
thus, A Captain of a Watch (as Plato ſays) 
ought to be moſt watchful and diligent himſelf ; 
and the DireCtor of merry Companions ought to 
be the beſt ; and ſuch a one he is that will not 
be eahily overtaken, or apt to refuſe a Glaſs; but 
az Cyrus in his Epiſtle to the Spartans, ſays, that 
in many other things he was mote fit than his 
Brother to be.a King; and chiefly, becauſe he 
could bear abundance ot Wine : For one that is 
drunk muſt have an ul Carriage, and be apt to 
affront ; and he that is perfectly ſober, muſt be 
unpleaſant, and fitter to be a Governour of a 
School than of a Feaſt: Pericles, as ofren as he 
was choſen General, when he put on his Coat, 
usd to ſay te himſelf, as 'twere to refreſh his 
Memory, Take heed Pericles, thou deft govern Free- 
men, thou doft govern Athenians : So let our Di- 
reQor ſay privately to himſelf, Thou art a Go- 
vernour over Friends; that he might remember 
neither to ſuffer them to be debauch'd, or ſtint 
their Mirth : Beſides, he ought ro have forme 
Skill in the {ſerious Studies of the Gueſts, and not 
be alrogether ignorant of Mirth'and Humor ; 
yet 1 would have him (as pleaſant Wine ought 
to be) a little ſevere and rough, for the Liquor 
will ſoften and ſmooth him, aud make bis Tem- 


per 
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per pleaſant and agreeable ; For as Xenopbon ſays, 
That Clearchus his ruſtick, and moroſe Humor in a 
Battle, by reaſon of his Bravery and Heat, ſeem'd 
pleaſant and ſurprizing ;, thus one that is not of a 
very Tour Nature, but'grave and ſevere, being 
ſoftned by a chirping Cup, becomes more plea- 
fant and complaiſfant ; but chiefly he ſhould be 
acquainted with every one of the Gueſts Hu- 
mors, What alteration the Liquor makes in him, 
what Paſſion he is moſt ſubject to, and what 
quantity he can bear ; for 'tis not to be fuppos'd 
the different forts of Water bear varioas Propor- 
tions to different forts of Wine (which Kings 
Cup-bearers underſtanding, ſometimes pour in 
more, ſometimes lefs) and that Man hath no fuch 
relation to: them; this our Direftor ought to 
know, and knowing, punCtually obſerve; {6 
that like a good Mulician, ſcrewing up one, and 
letting down another, he might make between 
theſe different Natures, a pleaſing Harmony and 
Agreement ; ſo that he ſhould not proporgion , his 
Wine by meafure, but give every one what was 
proper and agreeable, according to the preſent 
Circumſtances of Time, and ſtrength of Body : 
Bur if this is too difficult a Task, yet ris neceſs 
fary that a Steward ſhould know the common 
Accidents of Age and Nature ; fuch as theſe, 
that an old Man will be ſooner overtaken than a 
Youth, one that leaps abour, or talks, than he 
that is filent or fits ſtill; rhe Thoughtful and 
Melancholly, than the Chearful and Brisk. 

And he that underſtands theſe things is much 
more able to preſerve Quietneſsand Order, than 
one that is perfetly ignorant and unskilful: Be- 
ſides, I think none will doubr but that the Stew- 
ard ought tg be a Friend, and have no Pique at 


any 
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any of the Gueſts, for otherwiſe in his Imundi- 
ons he will be intolerable; in his Diſtributions un- 
equal, in his Jelts apt to ſcoff and give off.nce ; 


ſuch a 'Figure, Theo, as out of Wax, hath my 


Diſcourſe fram'd for the Steward of a Feaſt ; 
ang now I deliver him to you ; and Theo reply'*d, 
He's welcome, a very well ſhap'd Gentleman, 
and fitted for rhe Office ; but whether I ſhall 
not ſpoil him in my particular Application, I can- 
not tell: In my Opinion he ſeems fuch a one as 
will keep an Entertainment to, its primitive Inſti- 
tution, and not ſuffer ir to be chang'd, fome- 
times into a Mooting-Hall, ſometimes a School of 
Rhetorick, now and then a Diceing-room, a Play- 
houſe, or a Stage; for don't you obſerve ſome 
making fine Orations, and putting Caſes at a 
Supper ? Others declaiming, or reading ſome of 
ther own Compoſitions, and others propofing 
Prizes to Dancers and Mimicks. Alcibiades and 
Theodortus turn*d Politzon's Banquet into a Tem- 
ple, repreſenting there the facred Proceflion and 
Myſteries of Ceres ; now ſuch things as theſe in 
my Opinion ought not to be ſuffered by a Stew- 
ard, but he muſt permir ſuch Diſcourſe only, 
ſuch Shows, ſuch Merriment as promote the par- 
ticular End and Defign of ſuch Entertainments ; 
and that is, by pleaſant Converſation, either to 
beget or maintain Friendſhip and Goodewill a- 
mong the Guefts; for an Entertainment 1s only 
an Introduction to Friendſhip by a Glafs of Wine, 
and ends in Good-wll. 

But now becauſe things pure and unmixt are 
uſually furfeiting and odious, and the very Mix- 
ture ir ſelf, unleſs the Simples be well proportt- 
oned, and opportunely put together ; though it 
takes off the ſurfetting Quality, yer ſpoils the 
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ſweetnefs and goodneſs of the Compoſition ; ,'tis 
evident that there ought to be a DireCtor who 
might take care that the Mirth and Jollity. of the 
Gueſts be exactly and opportunely temper. 
"Tis a common ſaying, That a Voyage near the 


Land, and a Walk near the Sea, i the beſt. Recrea-. 
tion: Thus our Steward ſhould place Seriouſnels 


and Gravity next Jalliry and Humor, that when 
they are merry-they ſhould be on the very Bor- 
ders of Gravity it ſelf ; and when grave and ſe 
rious, they might be refreſh'd as Sea-fick Per- 
ſons, having an eaſie and ſhort Proſpe&t to the 
Mirth and Jollity that is near ; for Mirth may 
be exceeding uſeful, and make our grave Dit: 
courſes ſmooth and pleaſant, 


At near the Bramble oft the Lily grows, ol 
And neighbouring Rue commends the bluſhing Roſe. 


But vain and empty Humors that wantonly break 
in upon our Feaſts, are to be expelled, leſt 
Scofhing and Afronts creep in under them, leſt 
in their Queſtions or Commands they grow ſcur- 
rilous, and abuſe; as for inſtance, by injoyning 
Stutrerers to ſing, Bald-pates to comb their Heads 
or a Cripple to riſe and dance; as the Compa- 
ny abus'd Agapeſtor the Academick, one of whole 
Legs was lame and wither*d, when in a ridicu- 
ling Frolick they ordain'd, that each Man ſhould 
ſtand upon his Right-leg and take off his Glals 
or pay a Shilling ; and he, when it was his tum 
to command, enjoyn'd the Company to follow 
his Example, and drink as he did, and having 2 
narrow earthen Pitcher brought in, he put his 
wither'd Leg into it, and drank his Glaſs, and 


every one in the Company, after a a 
& 


- 
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deavor to imitate, paid his Shilling ; *twas a 
good Humor of Agpeſtor's, and. thus every little 
merry Abuſe muſt be as merrily revenged : Be- 
ides, he muſt give ſuch Commands as will both 
pleaſe and profit, putting ſuch as are familiar and 
eahe rothe Perſon, and\when perfortn'd, will be 
for his Credit and Reputation: a Songſter muſk 
be enjoyned to fing, an Orator to Speak, a Phi= 
blopher to ſolve a Problem, and a Poer to make 
a Song ; for every one very readily and willing- 
ly undertakes that | 


In which he may out-do himſelf. 


An Afhrian King by publick Proclamation, pro? 
misd a Reward to him that would find out any 
new fort of Luxury and Pleafure: And let the 
Governor, the King of an Entertainment, 

poſe ſome pleaſant Reward for any one that in- 
troduceth inoftenfive Merriment, profitable De- 
lght and Laughter, not ſuch as attends Scoffs 
and abufive Jeſts, but Kindneſs, pleafant Humor, 
and Good-will, for theſe Matters not being well 
bokt after and obſerv'd, ſpoil and ruine moſt of 
our Entertainments : "Tis the Office of a pru- 
dent Man to hinder all fort of Anger and Con- 
tention 3 In the Exchange, that which fpri 
from Covetouſneſs ; in the Fencing and Wrelt- 
lng Schools from Emulation ; in Offices and 
State Aﬀairs from Ambition ; and in a Feaſt and 
Entertainqgent from Pleaſantnefs and Joque. 


FE Queſtion 
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X put 
Quſtion . V. he 
| Anc 
Why "tis commonly ſaid, that Love makgs a Man a Poet ? Sig] 
Mmuc 


JNe day, when Sofſius entertain'd us, upon Wl tilk 
"7 ſinging ſome Sapphick Verſes, this Que- WW Con 


{tion was ſtarted ; how it could be true, ind 
LE: of 1 

That Love in all doth vigorous Thoughts inſpire, this 
And teaches Ipnorants to tune the Lyre : * Cha 
For 

Since Philoxenus on the contrary aflerts, that the Ml ther 
Cyclops they 
With fiveet Tongued Muſes cur'd his Love. (reſs 


Some ſaid that Love was bold and daring, ves Wnore 
turing at new Contrivances, and eager to accon- 
pliſh, upon which account Plazo calls it the En 
terprizer of every thing ;' for it makes the reſery- 
ed Man talkative, the Modeſt complemental, the 
Negligeat andSluggiſh induſtrious and obſervant; 
and what is the greateſt Wonder, a. cloſe, /har 
and covetous Fellow, it he happens to be'n 
Love, 2s Iron in Fire becomes pliable and { 
ealie, good natured, ang very pleaſant, as if there 
were ſomething in that common Jeſt ; a Loven 
Purſe is ty'd with the Blade of a Leek. Othenii 
faid that Love was like Drunkenneſs, it make 
Men warm, merry, and dilated, and when it 
that Condition, they naturally ſlide down” ti 
Songs and Words in meaſure ; and 'tis reporte 
of Aſchilus, that he wrote Tragedies after ht 
was heated with a Glaſs of Wine; and m 
Grand-tather Lamprias in his Cups ſeem'd to out 
do himſelf in ſtarting Queſtions, and ſmart Ds 

| puring 
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puting, and uſually ſaid, that like Frankincenſe 
he exhaled more freely after he was warm'd: 
And'as Lovers are extreamly pleasd with the 
Sight of their Beloved, fo they praiſe with as 
much Satisfaction as they behold, and as Loye is 
rilkative in every thing, ſo more eſpecially in 
Commendation ; for Lovers themſelves believe, 
ind would have all others think that the Obje&t 
of their Paſſion is pleahing and excellent ; and 
this made Candaules the Lydian force Gyges into his 
Chamber to behold the Beauty of his naked Wife. 
For they delight in the Teſtimony of others, and 
therefore in all Compoſures upon the Lovely, 
they adorn them with Songs and Verſes, as' we 
dreſs Images with Gold, that more may hear of 
them, and that they may be remembred the 
more, For if they preſent a Cock, Horſe, or 
2ny other thing to the Belov'd, 'tis neatly trim'd 
and ſet off with all the Ornaments of Art, and 
therefore when they would preſent a Complement, 
they would have it curious and pleaſing, and 
ich as Verſe uſually appears ; Soſins applauding 
theſe Diſcourſes, added, perhaps we ' may make a 
probable Conjectare from Theophroſtus his Dif- 
ourſe of Muſick, for I have lately read the 
Mook, and Theophraſtus lays down three Cau- 
es oft Muſick, Grief, Pleaſure, and Enthuſt- 
aſm; for each of theſe Changes the uſual Tone, 
nd makes the Voice {lide 1nto a Cadence: For 
ne Sorrow hath ſomething tuneable in its 
roans, and therefore we perceive our Orators in 
heir Concluſions, and Actors in their Complaints 
W* ſomewhat melodious, and inſenſ1bly fall into a 
une. Exceſs of Joy provokes the more airy 
Men to trix and dance, and keep their Steps, 
houph un;kilful in the Art ; and as Pindar hath it, 
Ff 2 They 
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They ſhout and roar, and wildly toſs their Head; ke 


+ 2 


But the graver fort are only excited to fing, raiſe 
their Voice, and tune their Words into a Son- gr 
net ; but Enthuſiaſm quite changes the Body and Wl ; 
the Voice, and makes it far different from its u- W 4; 
fual Conſtitution : Hence the very Bacche uk Ml 
Meaſure, and the inſpired give their Oracles in W fo 
Meaſure: And we ſhall ſee very few Mad-men, MW (+ 
but are frantick in Rhime, and rave in Ver. ;-- 
This being certain, if you will but anatomize M c4/ 
Love a little, and look narrowly into it, *twil MW har 
appear that no Paſſion in the World is attended M 4; 
with more violent Grief, more exceffive Joy, of M [cx; 
greater Extaſies and Fury ; a Lovers Soul look WM thu: 
like Sophecles his City, S 
a my « 
At once "tis full of Sacrifice, = 
Of joyful Sonss, of Groans and Cry: : grea 
dom 
dran 


And therefore 'tis no wonder, that fince Low 


contains all the Cauſes of Muſick, Grief, PlesMW thar 
ſure and Enthuſiaſm, and is beſides induſtriouM his 5 
and talkative, it ſhould incline us more than aylif for 
other Paton to Poetry and Songs. burn 
| left : 

Queſtion VI. Hair 

| after 

Whether Alexander was a preat Drinker ? into | 

| Quiy 

Ome ſaid that Alexander did not drink mul when 

bur fate long in Company, diſcouring will light 

his Friends ; but Philinus ſhew'd this to be an BY Vi4c 


ror from the Kings Diary, where *cwas very ® 
ten regiſtred, ſuch a Day, aud —_—; 


” ſr | ——_ 
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Days together the King {lept after a Debauch, 
or this Courſe of Life made him cold in Love, 
but paſſionate. and angry : which . argue a hot 
Conſtitution, and ſome report his Sweat was fra- 
grant, and pertum'd his Cloaths, which is ano- 
ther Argument of Heat, as we ce the hoteſt and 
drieſt Climates bear Frankincenſe and Caflia, for 
a fragrant Smell, as Theophraſtus thinks, . procceds 
from a due ConcoCtion of the Humors ; when 
the noxious A oiſture is conquered by the Heat ; 
and 'ris thought probable thar he took a Pique ar 
Califthenes for avoiding his Table, becauſe of the 
hard drinking, and refuſing the great Bowl cali'd 
Alexander 1n his Turn : adding, 1 will not drink, A- 
lexander, to ſtand in need of A.\culapius : And 
thus much of Alexander. 

Story tells us that Mzcbridates the famous Ene- = 
my of the Romans, amongit other Tryals of Skill 
that he inſtituted, propoſed a Reward to the 
greateſt Eater, and ({touteſt Drinker in his King- 
dom. He won both the Prizes himſelf, he out- 
drank. every Man living, and for his Excellency 
that way was called Bacchus: but this Reaſon for 
bis Sir-name is 2 vain Fancy, and an idle Story ; 
for whilſt he was an Infant, a Flaſhot Lightning 
burnt his'Crad!e, but did his Body no harm, only 
left a little Mark gn his Fore-head, which his 
Hair covered when he was grown a Boy ; and 
after he came to be a Man, another Flaſh.broke 
into his Bed-chamber, and burnt the Arrows in a 
Quiver that was hanging under him ; from 
whence his Diviners prelag'd that Archers, and 
light arm'd Men ſhould win him conſiderable 
Victories in his Wars, and the Vulgar gave him 
this Name, becauſe in thoſe many Dangers by 

Lightning, he bore ſome Reſemblance to the The- 
| Ft 2 a 5, 


ban Bacchus: From hence great Drinkers were 
the Subje&t of our Diſcourſe, and the Wreſtler 
Heraclides, or, as the Alexandrians mince it, He 
racles, who lived but in the laſt Age, was ac- 
counted one; he, when he could get none to 
hold our with him, invited ſome to take their 
Mornings-draught, others to Dinner, to Supper 
others, and others after, ro take a merry Glak 
of Wine, fo that as the firſt went off, the 
cond came, and the third and forth Company, 
and he all the while, without any intermiſhon, 
took his Glaſs round, and out-fate all the four 
Companies. 

Amongit the Retainers to Druſus the Emperor, 
Tiberius his Son, there was a Phylician that drank 
down all the Court, he, before he ſate down, 
would uſuaily rake five or fix bitter Almonds to 
prevent the Operation of the Wine, but when 
ever he was forbidden that, he knockt under pre- 
ſently ; and a ſingle Glaſs doz'd him. Some 
think theſe Almonds have a penetrating, abſter- 
five Quality, and able to cleanſe the Face, and 
clear it from the common Freakles, and there 
fore when they are eaten, by their bitterneſs vel 
licate and fret the Pores, and by that means draw 
down the aſcending Vapors from the Head, but 
in my Opinion a bitter Quality is a Dryer, and 
confumes Moiſture : And therefore a bitter Taſte 
is the molt unpleaſant, for, as Plato fays, Dry- 
neſs being an Enemy to Moiſture, unnatural}y 
contracis the ſpungy and tender Nerves of the 
Tongue, and green Ulcers are uſually drain'd by 
bitter lrjeEtions. "Thus Homer, | 


He ſque;'d his Herbs, and bitter Fuice apply 4d, 
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And ſtraight the Blood was flancht, the Sore was yr 
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And he gueſſes well, that what is bitter to the 
Taſte, is a Dryer, beſides, the Powders Women 
uſe to dry up their Sweat, are bitter, and by rea» 
ſon of that Qualicy aſtringent. This then being 
certain, 'tis no wonder that the bitterneſs of the 
Almonds hinders the Operation of the Wine, 
fince it dries the inſide of the Body, and keeps the 
Veins from being overcharg'd: For from their 
Diſtention and Diſturbance, they ſay Drunken- 
neſs proceeds. And this ConjeCture is much con- 
firm'd from that which uſually happens to a Fox ; 
for if he eats bitter Almonds without drinking, 
his Moiſture ſuddenly fails, and 'tis preſent Death. 


Queſtion VII. 
7Þ-by Old Men love pure Wine ? 


as debated why old Men lov'd the ſtrong- 

eſt Liquors : Some fancying that their na- 

tural Heat decay'd, and their Conſtitution grew 
cold, faid ſuch Liquors were moſt neceflary and 
agreeable to their Age ; but this was mean and 
obvious, and beſides, neither a ſufficient, nor a 
true reaſon ; for the like happens to all their 0- 
ther Senſes ; for they are not eaſily to be movy'd, 
or wrought on by any Qualities, unleſs they are 
in intenſe Degrees, and make a vigorous Impreſ- 
fon ; but the reaſon is, the Laxity of the Habit 
of their Body, for that being grown lax and 
* weak, loves a ſmart Stroak. - Thus their Taſte 
is pleas'd moſt with ſtrong Sapors, their Smelling 
with brisk Odors ; for ſtrong and unallay'd Qua- 
ities make a more pleaſing Impreſſion on the 
Senſe : Their Touch is almoſt ſenſeleſs to a Sore, 
and a Wound generally raiſes no ſharp Pain : 
| FE 4 The 
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The like alſo in their Hearing may be obſery'q, 

for old Muſicians play louder and ſharper than I bet 
others ; that they might move their own dull I li! 
Tympanum with the Sound : For what Steel z I im: 
to the Edge of a Knife, that Spirit is to the Sente I for 
in the Body, and therefore when the Spirits fail, WW Ey' 
the Senſe grows dull and ſtupid, and cannot be I and 
rais'd, unleſs by ſomething, ſuch as. ſtrong Wigs, for 


that makes a vigorous Impreſhon. a 
an 

Queſtion VIIL eve 

tis] 

Why Old Men read beſt at a diſtance ? on 

one 


my Diſcourſe in the former Problem ſome Ii holc 
Objection may be drawn from the Senſe of I cir 
ſeeing in old Men; for it they hold a Book at a Wig! 
diftance they will read pretty well, nearer they I tat 
cannot ſee a Letter ; and this &/chyles means by bet; 


theſe Verſes, for | 

ther 

Far off thou canſt not ſee, nay, ſcarce behold mm: 

Wren near ;, a proper Scribe now thou art old: ſee, 

© Obj 

And Sophocles more plainly, 7 
0 


O.d Men are ſlow in Talk, they hardly hear, 
For off they ſee, but all are blind, when near. 


And therefore, it old Mens Organs are more 0- 
bedient to ſtrong and intenſe Qualities ; why, 
when they read, do they not take the RefleCtion 
near at hand, but holding the Book a good way 
et, mix, and fo as Wine by Water, weaken it 
by the intervening Air? Some anſwered, that 


they did not remove the Book to leſten the Light, 
bur 
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but to receive more Rays, and let all the Space 
between the Letters and their Eyes be fd with 
bghtſome Air. Others agreed with thoſe that 
imagine the Rays of Viſion mix with one another, 
for fince there is a Cone ſtretcht between each 
Eye, and the Obje, whoſe Point is in the Eye, 
and whoſe Baſis is the Object, "tis probable char 
for ſome way each Cone extends a part, and by 
it ſelf; but when the diſtance increaſes, they mix, 
and make but one common Light, and therefore 
every ObjeCt appears ſingle, and not two, though 
tis ſeen by both Eyes at once ; for the ConjunCti- 
on of the Cones makes theſe two Appearances bur 
one; theſe things ſuppos'd, the old Men that 
hold the Letters near to their Eyes, the Cones not 
being joyn'd, bur each part, and by it ſelf, their 
Sight is weak ; but thoſe that remove it farther, 
that ewo Lights being mingled and increaſt, ſee 
better, as a Man with both Hands can hold that 
for which either ſingly is too weak : But my Bro- 
ther Lamprias, though unacquainted with Hzero- 
wmus his Notions, invented another Reaſon. We 
ſee, ſaid he, by ſome Species that come from the 
Obje& to the Eye, which ar their firſt riſe are 
thick and great, and therefore when near diſturb 
old Men, whoſe Eyes are not calily penetrated, 
and ſtiff ; but when they are ſeparared and dif- 
fus'd into the Air,the thick obſtrufting Parts are 
ealily remov'd, and the ſubtle Remainders com- 
ing to the Eye, gently and eaſily ſlide into the 
Pores; and ſo the diſturbance being leſs, the 
Sight is more vigorous and clear. Thus a Roſe 
ſmells moſt fragrant at a Diſtance, but if you 
bring it near the Noſe "tis not fo pure nor de- 
lightful ; and the reaſon is this, many earthy, 
liſturbiag Particles are carry'd with the _ 

an 


and ſpoil the Fragrancy when near, but in a 
longer paſſage thoſe are loſt, and the pure brisk 
Odor, by reaſon of its Subtlety, reaches and ad 
upon the Senſe : But we, according to Plato's Opj- 
nion, aſſert, that a bright Spirit darted from the 
Eye, mixes with the Light about the Objed, 
and thoſe two are perfectly blended into one (+ 
milar Body ; now theſe muſt be joyned in due 
proportion one to another ; for one part ought 
not wholly to prevail on the other, but both 
being preportionably and amicably joyn'd, agree 
in one third common Power. Now this 

ther Flux, illuminated Spirit, or Ray) in old 
Men being very weak, there can be ho Combs 
nation, no Mixture with the Light about the 
Object, but it muſt be wholly conſum'd, unlek 
by removing the Letters from their Eyes, they 
leflen the Brightneſs of the Light, and fo it comes 
to the Sight, not too ſtrong or unmixt, bur wel 
proportioned and blended with the other. And 
this explains, that common Aﬀection of Cre 
tures of ſeeing in the Dark, for their Eye-{ight 
being weak, is overcome and darkned by the 
Splendor of the Day , becauſe rhe little Light 
that flows from their Eyes cannot be proportion: 
ably mixt with the ſtronger and more numerous 
Beams ; but is proportionable and ſufficient for 
the Feeble Splendor of rhe Stars, and fo can joyn 
with it, and cooperate to move the Senſes, 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion IX. 
Why freſh Water waſhes Cloaths better than Salt ? 


TJ Hon the - Grammarian, when Metrius Florus 

gave us an Entertainment, askt Themsſtocles 
the Szoick, why Chryſippus, though he frequently 
mention'd ſome ſtrange Phenomena in Nature 
(ſuch as pouder'd Beef ſoakt in falt Water grows 
freſher than before, Fleeces of Wooll are more 
ealily ſeparated by a gentle, than a quick and 
violent Force, and Men that are faſting, «ac 
{lower than thoſe that took a Breakfaſt) yer never 
gave any reaſon for the appearance : And Ti-- 
miſtocles replied, that Chry/ippus only propos'd 
ſuch things by the by, as Inſtances to correct us, 
who eaſily afſent, and without any reaſon, to 
what ſeems likely, and disbelieve every thing 
which ſeems unlikely at the firſt ſight. But why, 
Sir, are you concern'd at this ? For if you are 
ſpeculative, and would enquire into the Cauſes 
of things, you need not want Subjects in your 
own Profeſſion ; but pray tell me why Homer 
makes Nauſicae waſh in the River rather than the 
Sea, though it was near, and in all likelihood 
hatter, clearer, and fitter to waſh with than thar. 
And Theon reply'd, Ariſtotle hath already given 
an account for this, from the groſineſs of the 
Sea-water ; for in this, abundance of rough, 
earthy Particles are mixr, and thoſe make it falr; | 
and upon this account Swimmers, or any other 
Weight, ſink not ſo much in Sea-water as in . 
treſh, for the latter being thin and weak, yields 
to every Preſſure, and is eafily divided, becauſe 
'tis pure and unmixt, and by reaſon of this — 

| | ilty 
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tilty of Parts it penetrates better than Salt-water, 
and fo looſneth from the Cloaths the fticki St 

| particles of the+ Spot : And is not this Diſc Il 
of Ariſtotle very probable? Probable indeed, I re- M y* 
ply'd, but not true, for I have obſerved tha © # 
with Aſhes, Gravel, or if thoſe are not to be Ml /* 
gotten, with Duſt it ſelf, they uſually thicken 
the Water, as if the earthy Particles being rough, 
would ſcour better than fair Water, whoſe thin. 
nes makes it weak and ineffectual; and there M 

. fore he is miſtaken, when he ſays the thickneſ; 
of the Sea-water hinders the Effet, ſince the 
ſharpneſs of the mixt Particles very much condu- 
ces to make it cleanſing; for that opens the MW 4 
Pores, and draws out the Stain. But fance all 
oily Matter is moſt difficult t6 be waſht our, and 
ſpots a Cloath, and the Sea is oily, that's the rea- 
ſon why it doth not ſcour as well as freſh ; and 1 
that 'tis oily even Ariſtotle hiraſelf aflerts ; for Salt WM 2? 
in his Opinion hath ſome Oyl in it, and there t 
fore makes. Candles, when ſprinkled on them, WM © 
burn the better, and clearer than before : And 

& 


Sea-water ſprinkled on a Flame encreafeth it, and 
is more eaſily kindled than any other, and rhis m 

my Opinion makes it hotter than the freſh ; and 
beſides, I may urge another Cauſe, for the end 

of Waſhing is Drying, and that ſeems cleaneſt 
which is dryeſt, and the Moiſture that ſcours, (s 
Hellebore, with the Humors that it purges) _ 

ta fly away quickly together with the Stain : 
»Sun quickly draws out the freſh Water becauſe it 
is ſo light, but Salt-water being rough, lodges in 
the Pores, and therefore is not eaſily dry'd : And 
Theon reply'd, you ſay juſt nothing, Sir, for 4 
riſtotle in the ſame Book affirms, that thoſe that 
waſh in the Sea, uf they ſtand in the Sun, are 
| ſoone? 
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{oner dry'd than thoſe that waſh in the freſh 
Streams. 'Tiis true, I anſwered, he fays fo, but 
] hope that Homer aflerting the contrary, will by 
you eſpecially be more ca{ily believ'd, for Uſes, 
as he writes, after his Shipwrack meeting Nau- 
ſcat, 


A frightful Sight, and with the Sale beſmear d, 
faid to her Maidens, 

Retire 4 while till I haze waſh'd my Skin ;; 
And when he had leapt into the River, 

He from bis Head did ſcour the foaming Ses. 


The Poet knew very well what happens in ſuch 
a Caſe; for when thoſe that come wet out of 
the Sea ſtand in the Sun, the ſubtleſt and light- 
eſt parts ſuddenly exhale, but the falt and rough 
Particles ſtick upon the Body in a Cruſt, till 
they are waſht away by the freſh Water of a 
Spring. | 


Queſtion X. 


Why at Athens the Daxce of Ajax's Tribe was never 
determined to be the laſt ? 


Hen we were feaſting at Serepions, who 
gave an Entertainment after the Leoncide 
Tribe by his Order and Directions, had won the 
Prize in the publick Dance; (for we were Citi- 
Zens, and free of that Tribe) a very pertinent 
Diſcourſe, and proper to the then Occaſion hs 
ned : 


The King Philopappus being very generous and 
magnificent in his Rewards, and defraying the Ex- 


pences of all the Tribes : He was at the ſame 


Feaſt with us, and being a very good humor'd 
Man, and eager for Inſtruction, he would now 
and then freely diſcourſe of antient Cuſtoms, 
and as freely hear : Marcus the Grammarian be- 
gan thus; Neanthes the Cyzicenian, in his Book 
called :he Fabulous Narrations of this City, affirms 
that it was a Priviledge of 4jex's Tribe, that 
their Dance ſhould never be determined to be 
laſt: *Tis true, he brings ſome Stories for Con- 
firmation of what he ſays; bur if he falſtfies, the 
Martter is open, and let us all inquire after the 
reaſon of the thing: But ſays Milo, ſuppoſe it be 


a meer Tale. *'Tis no ſtrange thing, reply'd - 


Philepappus, if in our Diſquiſitions after truth, we 
meet now and then with ſuch a thing as Democri- 
:u; the Philoſopher did ; for he one day eating a 
Cucumber, and finding it of a Honey Taſte, 
askr his Maid where ſhe bought it ; and ſhe tell 
ing him in ſuch a Garden, heroſe from the Ta- 
ble and bad her direct him ro the Place: the 
Maid ſurpriz'd, askt him what he meat ; and he 
reply'd, I muſt ſearch after the Cauſe of the 
Sweetneſs of the Fruit; and4 ſhall find it the 
ſooner if I ſee the place ; and the Maid with 4 
ſinile reply'd fit ſtill, pray Sir, for I unwittingly 

ut it into a Honey Barrel: And he, as it were 
KGocicated, cry'd out, Shams take thee, yet Tle 
purſue my purpoſe, and ſeck after the Carſſe, as if this 
Sweetneſs were a Taſte natural, and proper to the 
Fruit. Therefore neither will we admit Xeonthes 
his Credulity and Inadvertency in ſome Stories as 
an Excuſe, and a good reaſon for avoiding _ 
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Diſquiſition,for we ſhall exerciſe our Thoughts by 
it, though no other Advantage riſes from that 
Inquiry : Preſently every one poured out ſome- 
thing in commendation of that Tribe, mention- 
ing every matter that made for its Credit and Re- 
putation : Marathon was brought in as belonging 
to it ; and Armodius with his Aſſociates, by Birth 
Aphidneans, were alſo produc'd as glorious Mem- 
bers of that Tribe : The Orator Glaucias prov'd 
that that Tribe made up the Right-wing in the 
Battel at Marathon, from Aſchylus his Elegies, 
who had himſelf fought valiantly in the ſame En- 
counter ; and fartherevinced that Callimachus the 
Field Marſhal was of that Tribe, who behaved 
himſelf yery bravely, and was the principal Cauſe 
next to Miltiades, with whoſe Opinion he cons 
cur'd, that that Battel was fought : To this Dif- 
courſe of Glaucias I added, that the Edit which 
impower'd Mzltzades to lead forth the Athenians, 
was made when the Aantid Tribe was chief of 
the Aſſembly, and that in the Battel of Plar.c: the 
ſame Tribe won the greateſt Glory ; and upon 
that account, as the Oracle dire&ted, that Tribe 
offered a Sacrifice for this Victory to the Nymphs 
Sphragitides, the City providing a Victim, and 
all other Neceffaries belonging to it: But you 
may obſerve (I continued) that other Tribes like- 
wiſe have their peculiar Glories ; and you know 
that mine, the Leontide Tribe, yields to none in 
any point of Reputation : Beſides, conſider whe- 
ther *tis not more probable that this was granted 
out of a particular reſpect; and to pleaſe 4jax, 
from whom this Tribe received its Name, for 


we know he could not endure to be out-done, . 


but was eaſily hurried on to the greateſt Enormi- 


tics by his Contentions- and paſſionate Humor; 
and 
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and therefore to comply with him, and afford 
ſome Comfort in his Diſaſters, they ſecured 
him from the moſt vexing Grievance that I 
follows the Misfortune of the Conquer'd, by or- 

\ —_— his Tribe ſhould never be determined 
to 
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Done into Engliſh by T. C. 


Queſtion TI. 


What, as Kenophon intimates, are the moſt agree- 
able Dueſtions, and moſt pleaſant raillery at an 
Entertasnment. 


F the ſeveral things that are provi- 
ded for an Entertainment , ſome, 
my Sofſius Senecio, are abſolutely 
neceflary; ſuch are Wine, Bread, 

Meat, Stools and Tables: Others are brought 

in not for neceifity bur pleaſure ; ſuch are Songs, 

Shows, Mimicks and Buffoons: which when pre- 

ſent delight indeed, but when abſent are not eager- 

ly defar'd ; nor is the Entertainment lookt upon as 
mean , becauſe ſuch are wanting : Jult ſo of 

Diſcourſes, ſome the ſober Men admir as necef- 

lary to a Banquet; and others for their pretty 

nice ſpeculations, as more profitable and agree- 
able than a Fiddle and a Pipe : My former Hook 
gives you Examples of both forts; of the firſt, 
are theſe ; A/pether we ſhould Philoſophize at Table ? 
Whether the Entertainer (hould appoint proper Seats, 
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are pleas'd to be ask'd thoſe Queſtions to 
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or leave the Gueits to agree upon their own ? Of the 
ſecond, Why Lovers are inclin'd to Poetry * And the 


Queſtion about 4jax his 'Tribe : The former I vt 
call properly ovwumxg, Table:talk, but both to- © 0: 
gether I comprehend under the general name, | ab: 
Sympoſiacks : They. are promgſcyouſly ſet down, I arc 
not in any exact method,bur as each fingle occurd i be) 
to Memory : And let not my Readers wonder iff pfo 
that I dedicate theſe colletions to you, which I} tio! 
have receiv'd from others or your own Mouth, Þ *pt 
for if all learning is not bare-remembrance, yer ne 
to learn and remember are very commonly one con 
and the fame thing. Now each Book being di-W and 
vided into ten Queſtions, that ſhall make the fer 
farſt in this, which - Socratical hath as Sill 
it were propos'd; for he tells us,that Gobsas banque- I onlz 
ting with Cyrus amongſt other things which he Diſc 
found admirable in the Perfians, was ſurpriz'd to © x 
hear them ask one another fuch Quſtions, which 

to be interrogated was more delightful than to y 


be let alone, and paſs ſuch jeſts on one another, 
that 'twas more pleaſant robe jeſted on, than nag; 
for if ſome even whilſt they praiſe, offend ; 'why 
ſhould not their polite and neat facetioulnels be 
admir'd, whoſe very raillery is delightful and 
pleaſant to him that is the Subje&t of it : Here 
Sopatrus our Entertainer faid, I wiſh I could leam 
what kind of Queſtions thoſe are, for to be skilld 
in, and make right uſe of, Appolite Queſtions, 
and pleafant raillery, I think is no ſmall part of 
Converſation : A conſiderable one, I reply, 
but pray obſerve whether Xenophon himſelf, in his 
deſcriptions of Socrares's, and the Perfien, Enter- 
tainments, hath not ſufficiently explain'd them; 
bur if you would have my thoughts firſt, _ 
whic 
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they have an anſwer ready ; fuch are thoſe iny 
which the perſons ask'd have ſome skill, and 
competent knowledge ; for when the Enquiry is 
aboye their reach, thoſe that can return nothing 
are troubled, as if requeſted to give ſomething 
beyond their power ; and thoſe that do anſwer, 
producing ſome crude and inſuthcient demonſtra- 
tions, muſt needs be very much concern'd, and 
apt to blunder on the wrong: Now it the An- 
ſer be not only eaſy, but hath ſomething not 
comraon,it is more pleaſing to him that makes it ; 
and this happens, when their knowledge 1s grea- 
ter than the Vulgars, as ſuppoſe they are. well 
Killd in points of Aſtrology or Logick: Fornot 
only in aCtion, and ſerious matters, bur alſo in 
Diſcourſe every one hath a natural diſpoſation to 
be pleas'd (as Euripides hath, it) 


To ſeem far to our-do himſelf 5 


And all are delighted when Men put ſuch 
Queſtions as they underſtand, and would have 
others know that they are acquainted with, 
and therefore Travellers and Merchants are 
moſt fatisfy'd, when their company is inquilitive 
about other Countrys, the unknown Ocean, and 
the Laws and Manners of the Barbarians ; they 
are very ready to inform them, and deſcribe the 
Countrys and the Greeks, imagining this to be 
lome recompenſe for their toyl, ſome comfort for 
al the dangers they have paſt: In ſhort, what- 
ever, though unrequeſted, we are wont to dil- 
courſe of, we are _ delirous to be ask'd, becauſe 
then we ſeem to gratify thoſe, whom otherwiſe 'our 
prattle weuld diſturb and force from our Con- 
Ga >. Felatons 
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verfation : And this is the common diſeaſe of 
Travellers : 'The more gentiel and the modeſt 
Men love to be ask'd about thoſe things which 


they have bravely and ſucceſsfully perform'd, and, 


which modeſty will not permit to be ſpoken 
by themſelves before Company; and therefore 
Neftor did well, when being acquainted with 
Ulyſſes his defire of Reputation, he fad, 


Tell brave ulyſles, Glory of the Greeks, 
How you the Horſes ſeiz'd ;; 


For Men cannot endure the inſolence of thoſe 
who praiſe themſelves, and repeat their owp 
Exploits, unleſs the Company deſires it, and 
they are forc'd to a Relation ; therefore it tickles 
them to be askt about their Embaſlays, and ac- 
miniſtrations of the Common-wealth, if they 
have done any thing notable in either ; and upon 
this account the Envious and il|-natur'd ſtart very 
few Quftions of that fort ; they thwart and hin- 
der all ſuch kind of Motions, being very unwil- 
ling to give any occaſion or opportunity for that 
Diſcourſe which ſhall tend to the advantage of 
the Relator. In ſhort, we pleaſe thoſe ro whom 
we put them, when we ſtart Queſtions about 
thoſe matters which their Enemies hate to hear : 
Ubyſſes ſays to Alcinous, | 


Tou bid me tell what various Its T bore, 
That the ſad tale might make me grieve the more. 


And Oedipus ſays to the Chorus, 


"Tis pain to raiſe again a buried grief: 
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How ſweet it is, when we are lul'd incaſe 
To think of Toyls ! when well of a diſeaſe ! 


True indeed, but not to thoſe that are till 
tolt, ſtill under a Misfortune: Therefore, be 
ſure never ask any Man about his own Cala- 
mitys; 'tis irkſom to relate his loſles of- Children 
or Eſtate, or any unproſperous adventure by Sea 
or Land ; but to ask a Man how he carry'd the 
Cauſe, how he was carreſsd by the King ; how 
eſcaped ſuch a Storm, ſuch an Aflault ; "Thieves 
and the like ; this pleaſerh him, he ſeems to en- 
jy it over again in his relation, and is never 
weary of the Topick, Belides, Men love to be 
ak'd about their happy Friends, or Children that 
have made good progreſs in Philolophy, the 
Law, or are great at Court; as alſo about the 
diſgrace, and open conviction of their Enemys ; 
for of ſuch matters they are moſt eager to dil- 
courſe ; yet are cautious of beginning it them- 
ſelves, leſt they ſhould ſeem to inſult over, and 
rejoyce at the miſery of others: You pleaſe a 
Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a Wreſtler 
about Exerciſe; and an Amorous Man about 
Beautys ; the Ceremonious and Superſtitious Dil- 
courſes about: Dreams, andwhat fucceſs he hath 
had by following the directions of Omens, Sacri- 
fices,and the kindneſs of the Gods ; and ſome Que- 
ſtions concerning thoſe things will extreamly pleale 
him : He that inquires any thing of an old Man, 
though the ſtory doth not all concern him, wins his 
heart,and urges one that is very willing to diſcourſe; 


Neleides Neſtor faithfully relate 
How Great Artides dy'd, what ſort of fate ; 
Gg3 Ard 


And where was Menelaus largely tell ; 
Did Argos hold bim when the Hero fell ? 


Here is a Multitude of Queſtions and variety of 
Subjes; which is much better than to confine 
and cramp his Anſwers, and fo deprive the Old 
Men of rhe moſt pleaſant enjoyment they can 
have. In ſhort, They that had rather pleaſe 
than diſtzt, will ſtill propoſe ſuch Qultions, the 
Anſwers to which ſhall rather get the praiſe and 
goodwill, than contempr and hatred of the 
Hearers. And fo much of Queſtions. 

As fer Raillery, thoſe that cannot ule it caus 
tiouſly, with art, and time it well, ſhould never 
venture at it: For as in a (lippery place, if you 
but juſt touch a Man as you paſs by, you throw 
him down; fo when we are in drink, we are in 
danger of tripping at every little word that is not 
ſpoken with due addrefs: And we are more apt 
to be offended with a joque, than a plain and 
{currilous abuſe ; for we ſee the latter often {lip 
from a Man unwittingly in Paſſion, but conſider 
the - former as a thing voluntary , proceeding 

» from malice and i!|-nature, and therefore we are 
generally more offended at a ſharp jeerer, than 
a whifling ſnarler : *T'is evident, that every joque 
bites, but an abuſe is afironting, and purpoſely 
defign'd ; for inſtance, he that calls the Coltard- 
monger, plainly and openly. abuſeth 3; but-.he 
that ſ?ys, I remember when you wipt your 
Noſe upon your Sleeve, ſmartly jeers : Such was 
Cicero's to Ofavius who was thought to be de- 
ſcended from an African, for when Cicero ſpoke 
ſomething, and OZerzus {aid he did not hear him, 
Cicero rejoyn'd, True, for you have a hole through 
your Ear; And Melanthus when he was ridicul'd 
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by a Commedian, faid, You pay me now ſome- 

thing that you dv' not owe' me; J.and upon this 
account jeers' vex more; for like Bearded Ar- 

rows they ſtick a long while, and gall the 
wounded ſufferer: Their ſmartnefs is pleaſant, 

and delights the Company, and thoſe that are 

pleas'd with the ſaying ſeem to believe the de- 
trating ſpeaker : For according to Theophraſtus a 

jeer is a Figurative reproach for fome fault or 
miſdeameanor, and therefors he that hears it 
ſupplys the conceaPFd part, as if he had ſome 
knowledge in, and gave credir to the thing ; for 

he that laughs and is tickled at what Theocritus 

faid toone whotn he ſuſpeed of a Deſign upon 

his Cloaths, asking him if he went to Supper at 

ſuch a Place: Yes, he reply'd, I go, but ſhall 
likewiſe lodge there all Night, doth as it were 
cotifirm the accuſation, and believe the fellow 

was a Thief; ahd therefore an' impertinent 
jeerer makes the whole Company ſeem ill na- 

eur'd and abuſive, as being pleas'd ' with, and 
conſenting to, the ſcurrility of the jeer : "T'was 

one of the excellent Laws of Spartz, That none 
ſhould be bitter in their_jeſts, &1d the jeer'd patiently 
endure ; but if he took offence, the other was to for- 

bear, and purſue the frolick no farther : How is 1t 
pothible therefore to determine fuch raillery as 

ſhall delight and pleafe the Perſon thar is jeſted 

on, when to be ſmart withour offence, is no 

mean piece of cunning and addreſs ? Firſt, then, 

ſuch as will vex and gall the Conſcious, muſt 

pleaſe thoſe that are clean, innocent, and nor 
ſulpeCted of the matter; ſuch a joque is Xeno- 
phon's, when he pleaſantly brings in a very ugly 
il-lookt fellow, and is ſmart upon him for being 
Sambaulas minion ; Such was that of Aufidius Mo- 
Gg 4 deſtus, 
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deſtusc, who when our Friend Luintys in an Ague 
complaln'd his hands were cold, reply'd, Sir,yoy 
brought them warm from your Province ; for 
this made ©uintus laugh, and extreamly pleas'd 
him; yet ir had been a reproach and abuſe to a 
covetous and oppreſſing Governour : Thus Sc 
crates pretending to compare Faces with the 
beauteous Critobuius, rally'd only, and not abugd; 
And Alcibiades again was ſmart on Socrates, as his 


' Rival in Agathos's afteCtion : Kings are pleas'd 


when jeſts are put upon them as if they were 
private, and poor men ; ſuch were the Flatterers 
to Phi'ip when he chid him, Sr, dow'r I keep you? 
For ihoſe that mention faults of which the Per- 
ſuns 2re not realty guilty, intimate thoſe Virtues, 
with which they are really adorn'd : But then 
*4(1s requilite that thoſe Virtues ſhould be evident, 
and certainly belong to them, otherwiſe the dif- 
courſe will breed diſturbance and ſuſpition : He 
that tells a very rich Man that he will procure 
him a Sum of Money ; a temperate ſober Man, 
and one that drinks Water only, that he is foxt, 
or hath taken a Cup too much ; a hoſpitable, ge- 
nerous, good humour'd Man, that he isa niggard 
and pinch-penny ; or threattns an Excellent Law- 
yer to meet him at the Bar; muſt make the perſons 
ſmile, and pleaſe the Company ; Thus Cyrus was 
very obliging and complaiſant when he chal- 
leng'd his Play-fellows at thoſe ſports, in which 
he was ſure to be overcome; and Jſmenzas 
piping at a Sacrifice, when no good Omens 
appear*d, the Man that hir'd him ſnatcht the 
Pipe, and play'd very ridiculouſly himſelf; and 
when all found fault, he ſaid, To play ſatisfaRori- 
ly, # the gift of Heaven; And Iſmenzas with a ſmile 
reply'd, Wat I play'd the Gods were ſo well pleaſed 
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that they are careleſs of the Sacrifice, but to be rid of 
thy noiſe, they preſently receiv'd it. 

But more, thoſe that jocoſely put ſcandalous 
names upon things commendable, if opportunely 
done, pleaſe more then he that plainly and openly 
commends ; for thoſethat cover a reproach under 
fair and reſpe&tful words (as he that calls an un- 
juit Man Ariſtides, a Coward Achilles) gall more 
than thoſe that openly abuſe : Such is that of 
Oedipus in Sophocles, 


The faithful Creon her moſt conſtant Friend ; 


The familiar Irony in commendations anſwers ts 
this on the other {ide ; ſuch Socrates us'd when he 
call'd the kind endeavour and induſtry of Anti- 
ſthenes to make Men friends, Pimping, Bauds craft, 
and. Allurement. And others that calld Crates 
the Philoſopher, who whereever he went was 
careſs'd 'and honoured, fJugemyaix]yy, the Door- 
opener : Again a complaint that implies thank- 
fulneſs for a receiv'd favour is a pleaſant rail- 
lery ; thus Diogenes of his Maſter Anziſthenes, 


That Man that made me leave my precious Ore, 
Cloath'd me with rags, and forc'd me to be poor ; 
That Man that made me wander, beg my Bread, 
And ſcorn to have a Houſe to hide my Head; 


For it had not been half fo pleaſant to have ſaid, 
That Man that made me wiſe, content and happy : 
And a Spartan making asit he would find fault 
with the Maſter of the Exerciſes, for giving him 
Wood that would not {ſmoak, ſaid, He will not per- 
mit us to ſhed a tear: And he that calls a Hol- 
pitable Man and one that treats often, a Kid- 
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napper, and a” Tyrant, who for a long. time 
would not permit him to fee his own Table ; 
and he whom the King hath raisd and enricht, 
Thar ſays the King had a deſign upon him, and 
rob'd him of his (ep and quiet: Or if he that 
hath an excellent Vintage ſhould complain of 
Aſchilus his Chabeiri, for making him want Vine- 
Sar as they had jocoſely threatned: for ſuch as 
theſe have a pungent pleaſantneſs, ſo that the 
prais'd are not offended, nor take it ill. 

Bclides, he that would be civilly facetious 
mult know the difference between a Vice and 
com:mendable Study, or Recreation ; for inſtance, 
betweea the love of Money, or contention, and 
of Muſic or Hunting ; | for Men are griev'd if 
twirtted with the former, but if the latter, take 
it very well. Thus Demiſthenes the Mytilenian 
was pleaſant enough, when knocking at a Mans 
Door that was much given to ſinging, and play- 
ing on the Hatp, ad being bid come in, faid, I 
will if you willtye up your Harp; but Lyſias his 

\ flatterer was offenſive, for being frighted at a 
Wooden Scorpion that he threw into his lap, and 
leaping out of his ſeat, after he knew the hu- 
mour, faid 5 Ard The fright your Majeſly toos 
give me 4 Talent. 

In ſeveral things about the Body too the like 
caution is to be obſerv'd ; thus he that is jeſted 
on for a flat or hookt noſe uſually laughs at the 
jeſt : (Thus Caſſanders friend was not at all diſ- 
pleas'd when Theophraft#s (aid to him, *Tis ſtrange, 
Sir, that your Eyes don't play, ſince your Noſe is ſo 
near, and ſo well fitted for a Pipe : And Cyrus com- 
manded a long hawk nos'd fellow to marry a flat 
nos'd Girl, for then chey would very well agree:) 
A jeſt on any for his ſtinking breath, or filthy 

T vY noſe, 
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noſe, is irkfom ; for baldneſs, it may be born, 
but for blindneſs or infirmity in the Eyes, in- 
tolerable : *T'is true, 4nijgonus would joque upon 
himſelf, and once receiving a Petition written 
in great Letters, he faid, This Man may read if 
he were ſtark, blind: But he killd Theocritus; the 
Chian for ſaying, when one told him, that as 
ſoon. as he appear'd before the King's Eyes, he 
would be pardoned ; Sir, then *tis impoſhble for 
me to be ſaved; And Byſantius to Paſiades ſay- 
ings. Sir, your Eyes are weak, reply'd, ou apbraid 
me with this infirmity, net conſidering that #by Son 
carrys the vengeance of Heaven on his back ; now 
Paſiades his Son was Hunch-backt : And Archippus 
the popular Athenian was much diſpleas'd with 
Melanthiws for being ſmart on his crooked back, 
for Melanthius had faid, that he did not Tegsvar 
ſtand up, but x«xvpiya: bend down for the Com- 
mon-wealth : *T's.true, ſome are notimuch con- 
cern'd\at ſuch jeers: Thus Auzgon. his Friend 
when he had beg'd\ a Talent, and was deny'd, 
delired a Guard, leſt ſome body ſhould rob him 
of that Talent he: was now to carry home : 
Different tempers make Men differently affected, 
and that which troubles one is not regarded by 
another : Epaminondas feaſting with his fellow 
Magiſtrates drank Vinegar; and ſome asking if 
it was good for his heakh, reply'd, I canner tell 
that, but 1 know it makes me remember what I drink 
at home : Therefore it becomes every Man that 
would rally, to look into the humours of | his 
Company, and take heed to converſe without 

offence. | 
Love, as-in moſt things elſe, ſo in this matter 
cauſes different effefts; for ſome Lovers are 
picas'd, ſome diſpleas'd at a merry jeſt; there 
are 
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fore in this caſe a fit time time muſt be accu- 
rately obſerv'd ; for as a blaſt of Wind puffs out 
a Fire whilſt 'tis weak and little, but when 
throughly kindled ſtrengthens and increaſeth it ; 


ſo Love, before tis evident and confeſfsd, is diſ- 


pleas'd at adiſcoverer, but when it breaks forth, 
and blazes in every bodies Eyes, then 'tis de- 
lighted with, and gathers ſtrength by the fre- 
quent blaſts of joque and raillery : When their 
beloved are ly =. 'rwill gratify them moſt to 
paſs a jeſt upon their paſſion, but to fall on any 
other Subje&t will be counted an abuſe: If they 
are remarkably loving to' their own Wives, or 
entertain a generous affe&tion for a hopeful yourh, 
then are they proud, then tickled when jeer'd 
for ſuch a Love : .And therefore Archefilaus when 
an Amorous Man in his School laid down this 
Propotition, In my opinion one thing cannot touch 
another, reply'd, Sir, you touch this Perſon, point- 
ing to a lovely Boy that fate near him : Beſide, 
the Company muſt be conſidered ; for what a 
Man will only laugh at when mentioned amongſt 
his friends and familiar acquaintance, he will not 
endure to be told of before his Wife, Father, or 
his Tutor ; unleſs perhaps it be ſomething that 
will pleaſe thoſe too; as for inſtance, if before 
a Philoſopher, one ſhould jeer a Man for going 
barefoot, or ſtudying all night; or before his 
Father for carefulneſs and thrift ; or in the pre- 
ſence of his Wife, for his being cold to his Com- 
panions, and doting upon her : Thus Tygranes, 


' when Cyrus askt him, bat will your Wife ſay when 


ſhe hears that you are put to ſervile Offices ? reply*d, 
Sir, ſhe will not hear it, bus be preſent her ſelf, and 
fee it: Again, thoſe joques are accounted leſs 
affronting, which reflect ſomewhat alſo on the 
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Man that makes them; as when one poor Man 
baſe born Fellow, or a Lover joques upon ano- 
ther; for whatever comes from one in the ſame 
circumſtances looks more like a piece of Mirth, 
than a deſign'd Afﬀront ; but otherwiſe it muſt 
needs be irkſom,and diſtaſtful : Upon this account, 
when a Slave, whom the King had lately freed 
and enricht, behav'd himſelf very impertinently 
in the company of ſome Philoſophers; asking 
them, How it came to paſs that the Broth of Beans, 
whether white or black, was always green ; Aridices 
putting another Queſtien, Yhy, let the whips be 
white or not, the wales and marks they made were ſtill 
red; difpleas'd him extreamly, and made him riſe 
from the Table in a great rage and diſcontent. 
But Amphia the Tarfian, who was ſuppos'd to be 
ſprung from a Gardner, joquing upon the Go» 
vernours Friend, for his obſcure and mean birth, 
and preſently ſubjoyning ; Burt *tis true, I ſprung 
from the fame Seed, cauſed much mirth and 
laughter : And the Harper very facetiouſly put 
a check to Phzlips | ignorarce, and impertinence 
for when Philip pretended to correft him, he 
cryed out, God forbid, Sir, that ever you ſhould be 
brought ſo low as to underſtand theſe things betzer 
thanT; for by this ſeeming joque he in{tructed 
him without giving any offences and therefore 
ſome of the Comedians ſeem to lay afide their bit- 
rerneſs in every jeſt that may retle& upon them- 
ſelves ; as Ariſtophanes when he is merry upon a 
Bald-pate ; and Cratinus in his Play, Pytanc upon 
Drunkenneſs and Exceſs : Beſides, you muſt be 
very careful that the jeſt ſhould ſeem to be ex- 
tempore, taken from ſome preſent Queſtion or 
merry Humour, not far fercht, as it premedi- 
tate and deſigned ; For as Men are not much con- 
cerne d 
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cerned at a reproach ar kick in Company, but. if 
when that iscaded any ane offers the like, they 
hate and look upon him as an Enemy; fo they 
will calily pardon and indulge a jeſt, if unde- 
fignedly taken from any preſent circumſtance j 
bur if *tis nothing to the matter in hand, bur 


fetcht from another thing, it muſt look like a de- 


ſign, and be reſented as an Afﬀrontz ſuch was 
that of Timagenes to the Husband of a Woman 
t]ixi5 that often yomited. 


Kaxay r]oeotts md" $1450wy hon yy, 


When the Poet had written Tir Js wiozy ; and 
that to Achenodorus the Philoſopher ; is the affei- 
on to our Children, wad Muſick , # weerxd pge 
78 ix2916 ginoclogHa; for when the raillery is not 
founded on ſome preſent circumſtance, it is an 
argument of ill nature, and a miſchievous tem- 
per ; and ſuch as theſe for words, the lighteſt 
thing in the World,as Plato ſays, ſuffer the he avieſt 
puniſhment ; but thoſe that know how to time, 
and apply a jeſt, confirm Plato's opinion, That to 
rally pleaſantly end facetiouſly is the buſmeſs of @ Scho« 
lar and a Wit. 


Queſtion II. 


Why in Autumn men have better flomacks than in 
other ſeaſons of the Tear ? 


N Eleuſine, after the ſolemn celebration of the 
Sacred Myſteries, Glaucias the Orator enter- 
tain'd us at a Feaſt; where after the reſt had 
done, Xenocles his Brother, as his humour is, began 


to be ſmart upon niy Brother Lamprias for his 
good 


-- 
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good Beotien Stomach ; and I, in hisdefence, op- 


Xenocles, who was an Epicurean, ſaid, Pray, 


Sir, donot all place the very height of pleaſure in pri- 
vation of pain and indolence * But Lamprias, who 
prefers the Lyceum before the Garden, ought by 
his practice to confirm Ariſtotles DoErine ; for 
he affirms that every Man hath a better Stomach 
inthe Autumn, thanin other Seaſons of the Year ; 
and gives the reaſon which I cannot remember 
at preſent : So much the better (fays Glaucias) 
for when Supper's done, we will endeavour to 
diſcover it our ſelves: that being over, Glaucias 
and Xenocles drew various reaſons from the Au- 
tumnal Fruit ; one faid, that it ſcoured the body, 
and by his Evacuation continually rais'd new 
Appetites, Xenocles affirm'd, that ripe fruit had 
ufually a pleaſing, vellicating fapor, and thereby 
provokt the Appetite better than Sauces,or Sweet- 
meats ; for Sick-men of a vitiated Stomach uſu- 
ally recover it by eating Fruit : But Lamprias 
ſaid, thas our natural heat, the princigal inſtru» 
ment of Nutrition, in the midſt of Summer is 
ſcatter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but as that 
declines, unites again and gathers ſtrength, being 
ſhut in by the ambient cold, and contraction of 
the Pores; and I, for my part, ſaid, in Summer 
we are more thirſty, and #4 more moiſture than 
in other Seaſons, and therefore Nature (ſhe ob- 
ſeryes the fame method in all her operations) at 
this change of Sealons employs the contrary, 
makes us hungry, and to maintain an equal rem- 
per in the Body, gives us dry Food to counters 
vail the moiſture taken in the Summer ; yet none 
can deny but that the Food it ſelf js a partial 
cauſe, for not only new Fruit, Bread, Corn, but 


Fleſh of the ſame Year is better taſted than _— 
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of the former, more forcibly proyokes the Gueſts, |} ,, 
' and enticeth them to cat on. Y 
ſe 
| | Queſtion 1IL n 
"| li 
| Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg ? tþ 
| tl 

| 


V Hen upan a Dream I had forborn | i 

Eggs a long time on purpoſe that in | p| 
an Egg, as ſome do in a Heart, I might make | $; 
experiment of a notable Viſion that often | th 
troubled me, ſome at Sofſius Senecio's Table ſul- | aj 
peCted, that I was tainted with Orpheus or Pytha- | by 
goras his Opinions, and refus'd to eat an Egg (as | ty 
ſome do the Heart and Brain) imagining it to be | ty 
the principle of Generation ; and Alexander the | A 


- _—_ 
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FE | Epicurean ridiculingly repeated, fe: 
j.2 4 E 
| To feed on wap ; and our Parents Heads, ta! 

L equal fin: m 

nn 


Y As if the Py#hagoreans meant Eggs by that was | at 
f Ne Tw' xnoayand thought it as unlawful to feed | ce 
on Eggs as on the Animals that lay them : Now | ©! 
| to pretend a Dream, for the cauſe of my abſtain- || th 
| ing, toan Epicurean, had been a defence more | tic 
| irrational than the cauſe it ſelf ; and therefore I | an 
| ſuffered jocoſe Alexander to enjoy his Opinion, || m' 
for he was a pleaſant Man, and of excellentcom- | Ar 
8 | pany : Soon after he propos'd that perplext Que- | fir 
| | ſtion, that Plague of rhe inquiſitive, Which was | a \ 
| 


firſt, the Bird or the Egg? And my Friend Sylla || fir 
ſaying, that with this little Queſtion, as with | tio 


an Engin, we ſhook rhe' great and weighty || th: 
truth (rhe Opinion that the world had a begin= || be 


ning) declared his diſlike of ſuch w—_ 


VolII. Plutarchs Hmpaſiacks. - 
* If but Alrxorder deridin the Queſtion, as ſlight 
j N and impertinent, my Soo-in-law Phirmus (aid, 
Well, 'Sir, at at preſent your Atoms. will do'me 
ſorne' ſervice; for if we muſt ſuppoſe thar- ſmall 
things. jnuſt be" the Principles of greater; *tis 
like ly thar the Eppg was before the Bird ; for 
that amaonglt ſenſible things is very fmaple, and 
the Bird'more mixt, and Contains a greater. va- 


pl# is that whoſe principle it is ; now the 
Seed is a principle, and the Epgg is ſortiewhat more 
than the Seed, and lefs than the Bird ;* fot as a 
diſpoſition, a progreſs in goodrieſs, is | fornething 
between a tractable Mind, and a habit" of Vir- 
bk Linde, bs as it were a prog eſs of Na- 
ture refiding from the Seed ro' a perte&t Anini. | - 
And as'in an Animal they fay the Veitis: arid Ar- 
teries are forin'd firft, upon the fame account the 
*ſhould be before"the Bird, as the thing &on- 


oy rude and ill pen Figures, and _ 
ward perfedts every thit with its proper form ; : 
and *rwas for this method" that the Sratdary. Poy- 


; 
] 

v | Clay ix to be Faſhioned into a Nail ;, (0 *tis pies 
> | thatthe' tmatrer nor readily 6bey ing the 

e | tions'of contriving Naturs, 4t "Gef frames fude 
I | and indefinite Maſſes, . ag the Egg, and of theſe 
s | motilded anew, and joyn'd” in betret order,” the 


- | Animat* afterward is fortn'd: "As the Cadker is 


_ andthen growing dry and cleaving ters forth 
Aninial, called Phebe 4 fo the Egg is 

frſ asic were” the ſubject tharrer, of the Genera- 
tion;* for *ris certain” rhir* in + every change, 
that out of which” the 'ching changes,” muſt 
be before. the thing” og ek Obſerve how 
. *Worms 


1T,WVW I'd © 


ws + 


= 


riety FX ip 'Tis unlverfally true,thar' a princi- 
re 


before the thiti cohrain'd Thus Arr firſt 


cletis faid, or work 3s miſt difficult when the 
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' Worms and Carterpillers gre bred in "Trees from 
tHe moiſture corrupted or concotted ; now none 
can ſay but that the ingendring moiſture is .natu- 
rally before all theſe ; for (as Plato fays) Matter is 
as a Mother or Nurſe in reſpe& of the Bodies that 
are form'd, and that we call the matter, out of 
which any thing that is,is made ; And with a fmile, 
continued he, 1 ſpeak to thole that are appt 
with the Myſtical and Sacred Diſcourfe of ; Or- 
pheus, who not only affirms the Egg to be before 
the Bird, but makes it the, firſt Being za the 
whale World : 'The other parts, becauſe deep 
myſteries we ſhall now paſs by, but let us look 
upon the yarious kinds of Animals, and we ſhall 
find almoſt every one. beginning from an Egg, 


Fowls and Filhes, Land Animals, as Lizards; w; 


Amphibious as Crocodiles ; ſome with two Legy, 
as a Cock ; ſome without ahy, as. a Snake.z. and ſe 
ſome with. many, as a Locuſt. \ And therefore 
in the ſolemn Feaſt, of Bacchus *tis very well &; 
- doneto dedicate an Egg, as the Emblem of that 
which begets, and contains; every thing ia it ſelf. Þ.,; 
To this Diſcourſe of HermusSenecio reply'd,Sir, 
your laſt Simiiitude contradids your@lt ; and you Þ,.; 
have unwittingly opened the World (asthe Pro 
verb ſays theDoor) agamſt your ſelf ; for theWorld ;;; 
was before all, being the moſt perfect ;, and ws 
rational that the pertc& in Nature ſhould. be be- Þ 
fore the 1mperfed ; as the ſound, before the 
maim'd, and the. whole, before the part ; forts 
abſurd that there ſhould be a part when there i 
nothing whoſe part it is; and therefore no. body 
ſays the Seeds Man, or Eggs Hen, but the Mans 
Seed , and Hens Egg, becauſe thoſe being after, I; 
and form'd. in theſe, pay as it were a debr to 


Nature, by bringing forth another ; for they ar þ 


II, --Plutarch's Sinpoſſdchs 
x in themſelves perfe, and therefore haye a 
1] Appetite to produce ſuch a' thing as ' that 
x of which they were firſt, form'd, and there. 
Seed is defin'd, a thing produc't that is to 
perfefted by another produftion : Nbw no- 
ng can. be by,or wants that which ag 
t 1s not: Every body ſees that Eggs have the 
re of a Coneretion of CoriGftence m ſome Ant 
or other, but want rho;e Organs, Veins, and 
uſcles which Animals, enjoy ; and therefore nq 
ry delivers,thar ever anyFpg was form'd imme+ 


that the Egg, our of which came the Tnda- 

fell down from Heaven ; but even; ll thts 
"We the Earth produceth ſome Perfe&; and Or- 
\ eiz'd Animals 3 as Mice in Egypt, and Snakes, 
\ Fogs arid *Graſhoppers almoſt every where; 


| ne external and invigorating Principle affiſting 


the Produftion : And in” Sich, where in the 
| Brile War much Blood was ſhed, and many 
 Fercaſes rotted on the ground, whole ſwarms of 
cuſts were produc'd, and ſpoyl'd the, Corn 
er the whole Iſle ; ſuch ſpring from, ahd are 
uriſhe by the Earth, and Seed being formed' 
them, Pllalire and Tirillation provoke them 
mix,, upon which ſome * lay ; and fome 
ng forth their young alive; and this evidently 
vves that Animals firſt ſprang from Earth, and 
7ard by copulation, after different ways 
pagated their | ſeveral kinds. In ſhorr, 'ris 
me thing, as if you faid, The : Worhh' 
; before the Woman'; for as the Womb isto/ 
Fgg,'the Egg is to the Chick that is form'd 
it; ſo,that he that inquires how Birds ſhould be 
hen there. were no Eg, might ask "as well 
W Men” and Women” 
Hh z 
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ely from Earth ; and rhe Poets themſelves telſs 


uld/ be before any 
Orgainf 
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Organs of Generation were. formed: Parts g 
nerally have their ſublaſtence together whh 


whole ; particular, powers follow nm at 

bers,aod operations to thoſe powers,and effeds F-* 
thoſe operations: Now theeffediro the gene erati ys) 
power 1s the Secd and. Egg ; fo.that theſe ad | 
be after the formation of the- whole: Therefoff" 
conſider, as there can. be no digeſtion of folf®* 
before the Animal is formed, fo there can be 
Seed nor Egg ; for theſe, *cis likely, are muff" 7: 
by. ſame digeſtion and alterations; nor can Fl 

that before the Animal, is the ſuperfluous pa 

of the Food of the Animal -haye a Bei 
Beſide, though-Sced may perhaps pretend to 

a Principle, the. , Cannot, for. it. doth! 
ſubfiſt firſt, nor, hath i the natur: of. A \ 

for *cis imperfe®t; therefore we do nor afh 

that the Aniinal is produc't without a Princ 

of its Being, "wy we call the Principe 

that power - which changes, mixes and ter 

the matter, ſo that a hving Creature is reg s ng, 
1y-produc't; but the Egg 1s, an after produd 

Qs ws Blood ar Mike of an Animal after wan 
taking in, and dgeſtion of the Food; forfſ® 
never fce an Egg formd immediately of m 
it is produc tn the Bodys of Animals Lg 
a thouſand living Creatures riſe from it; 

. need of many-, inſtances ? None ever fount Vitne 
Spawn or Egg of an Eel ; yer if you,empry af ** 
and take out all the Mud as ſoon, as other\ y_g 
ſetrles in it, Eeles likewiſe are preſently p - fas 

' Now that muſt exiſt firſt which hath no © © 

_ of any other thing that it may exiſt, and be: 
after whiich caanot be without the iconcurrend] *'25 

another + And of this priority & ow 

ſent Diſco a Birds build Neſts bÞ 5" 


= 


ancie! 


-Mhey lay their Eggs; and Womhen'provideCradles,” 

Wradling 'Cloaths, and the like ; yer who ſays 

- ſhat the Neſt is befaye the Egg, or the Swadling 

; {Cloaths before the Tofanc ; for the Earth (as' Plars 

ys) doth not imitate a Woman'; but a Woman, 

Wind fo likewiſe all orhey Females;the Earth. More- 

-Srer *ris probgble that the firſt produdtion our of 

-She Earth, which- was then vigorous, and per- 
&, was ſelf ſufficient, and - entire, nor ſtood 

"ſn need of thoſe Secondines, Membranes and 

 MVeſfſels , which now Nature forms to help the 

"Yycakneſs, and ſupply the detefts of Breeders, 


Queſtion 1Y. 
I hether or no Wreſtling is the oldeſt Exerciſe ? - 


Secs of Corone having 'at the Pythian Games 
| wor'the prize from all the Poets, gave us 
Jin Entertainthent ; and the time for Running,Cut- 
Jing, Wreſtling, and the like drawing on, there 
was a great talk' of the Wreſtlers, for there were 
many, and very famous Men came to try their 
ill. Lyfimachbus one of the- Company, a Pro- 
curator of the Amphiions, (aid, he heard a Gram- 
'Jmarian lately affirm, that Wreſtling was the moſt 
Jancient Exerciſe of all, as even rhe very-name 
| witneſſed ; for ſome modern - things have the 
names of more ancient tranfer*d to them, thus to 
tune « Pipe is call d <jpity, and to play on it, 

J :2444y,both theſe names being txasferred to it from 
the Harp; thus all places'of' Exerciſe they call 
maeirex, Wreltling Schools, '-an, Wreſtling 
being the oldeſt Exerciſe, and therefore denomi- 
nating the:newer ſorts. Thar, faid I, is ho good 
argument, for theſe an2 alsga:, Wreſtling Schools 
4 Hh 3 are 


ol. 


Plur 's Sympoſuaaks. * Voll 
are call'd $EÞ lane, not becauſe *ris 7 
Jen, the moſt untienr: exerciſe, - but becauſe 
the only ſort in which they uſe ms, Clay, D Fe 
and Oyl; for in theſe Taxeirex'y Palefire, there 2" 
3s-neither Racing nor Cufhng,but Mg E T 


or COSTA met mis xuabous, and 
comprizes both;W reſtling arid Cufng. t : 
tis unlikely that Wreſtling,being more Arch . 
and Methodical than:any other fort-of,Exercil 
ſhould likewiſe (be the molt ancient ;; For meer 
want of neceſſity putting us upon new inyentian 
produce ſimple and inartificial things firſt, ar 
uu as have more of force in them, than If 
and skill. -- This ended, ſays Soficles, you = k 
rich and I will confirm your Diſcourle from theffl wh 
very name, for in my opinion, aan, Wreſtling tor 
is deriy'd from waxwary, 7. e. to:throw down byfl pla 
{light and arrifice:, And Philinus faid , it feet Cr, 
to me to be derir'd from #zaao[d; the. Palm offf Ge 
if | 
if po 
mo 
tro 
he 
art 


the Hand, Ha Wreſtlers uſe that' part 9oÞ, 
Cuffers do- the Tyan, Filt ; and herice |þ 
theſe ſorts of Exerciſes have their proper name 
| theone mzay,the other muy hh. Beldes ſince the 
Poets uſe: - the words  Taavya for 28] 27 mou 
and gvureuy to iptinkle ; :and this: Action 
is moſt frequent among; Wreſtlers, this Exer 
ciſe wan_may receive -its name from that word, 
But more, conſider that Racers, ftrive to be di- 
ſtant from one another; Cuffers. by the Judges] A 
of the Field are not permitted to take hold, and} 
nane but Wreſtlerscome up Breaſt to Breaſt, and 
claſp one another round the Waſte, and moſt of 
their turnings, lifrings, lockings. bring 1 them. very 
Cloſe, *tis- probable this Exerciſe'is called ar{a 
from 22104, ar The Feed to come up A 
cloſe, #7 1 og. £2 144 7N 
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X | Queſtion V, 

Why in reckoning up different. kinds of Exerciſe, Homer 
here 22% Cuffing faſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt ? 
a. ol I inn Diſcourſe being ended, and Philinus 

'd, Lyimashus began again, What fort 
of Exerciſe then ſhall we imagin to be firſt ? 
Racing as at the Ohwpian Games; for here- in 
"I the Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes on all the 
ey Contenders are brought in,the Boy Wreſtlers firſt, 
ons then the Men, an1 the fame method is obſerv'd 
nd when the Cuffers and Fencers are to Exerciſe, 
we but there the Boys perform all firſt, and then the 

iy Men : But, ſays Timon interpoling, pray coniider 
xy whether Homer hath not determin'd this matter, 
vl tor in his Poems Cuffing is always put in the firſt 
TE place, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt : Ar this 
wy Crates the - Thefſalien lurpriz'd, cry'd our, good 
uy God, what things we skip over / Bur, pray Sir, 
i if you remember any of his Verſes to. that pur- 
poſe, do us the favour to repeat them: And Ti- 
Sf mon reply'd. That the Funeral Soleminitics of Pa- 
rroclus' had this arder, I think every one hath 
heard ;-bur the Poer all along obſerving the ſame 
order, brings in Achilles ſpeaking to Neſtor thus, 


With this reward I'Neſtor freely grace, 

Unfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling , or the Race; 
And in his anſwer makes the gld man imperti- 
nently brag, | 


1 Cuffing conguer d Oinop's famous Son, 
With Anceus wreſtled and the Garland mon, 
And our-ren Iphiclus. + + 


” _— 
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Caf « to. Hreſtle, or fk or to run the Rave : 
4 


And again brings inVh/ſ: challenging the Pheaciiny, 


Neither | 
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And Alcinous anſwer, 


Neither in Cuffing, nor in Wreſtling firmg, 
But we are ſwift of Foot : " 


So that he doth not carelefsly confound the or: 
der, and according to the preſent occafion, now 
place one ſort firſt, and now-another ; but- fol- 
lows the then cuſtom and praQtice, and is con- 
ſtant in the ſame ; and this was fo as long as the 
ancient order was obſerv'd : To this Diſcourſe 'of 
my Brothers I ſubjoyrfd, that I liked whar he'faid, 
but could not ſee the reafon of this order; and 
ſme of the company thinking it unlikely that 
Cuffing or Wreſtling ſhou!d be a more ancient 
Exerciſe than Racing 3 they defir'd me to ſearch 
farther itiro the matter, and thus I ſpake upon the 
ſudden, all theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me - to be re- 
preſentations of, and trainings to, Feats of Arms, 
for after all, a man arm'd at all points is 

ir. ro ſhew that that is the end at which all theſe 
Exerciſes and trainmgs aim ; and the Priviledge 
granted to the Conquerors, viz. as they ride into 
the Ciry to throw down ſome part of the Wall, 
hath this meaning ; That Walls are but a ſinall 
advantage to that City which hath men able to 
fhghr, and oyercome ; and 1m Sparta thoſe thar 
were victors in any of the gypar:Jexs, Crown'd 
Games, had an honourable place in the Army,and 
were to fight near the Kirgs Perſon : Of all o- 
ther creatures a Horſe only can have a part in 
theſe Games, and win the Crown, for that alone 
1s delign'd by Nature, ON Can be train'd to War, 
and prove aſliſting in xBattel-: If theſe things 
ſeem probable, let us conſider farther” that's 
the firſt work of a fighter to ſtrike his Enemy, 
and ward the others blows ; : the ſecond,'- when 
oY 
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they cone: up doſe, and lay hold of one another 
to trip'and overturn him ; ; and in this, they ſay, 
Our Coodtry-aien being better-"'Weſtlers, very 
much' diſtrefs'& the Spartans at the Battel of Lew 
tra; and cbilu deſefibes a Watriee thus, 


One ſtu, nd did wreſtle in his ' Arms ; 


And Sobel PR El lays of the Trojans, 


They rid the Horſe, they could the. Bow command, 
And wreſtle with 4 rattling Shield in hand. 


But *tis the third and laſt, either when Conquer'd, 
ro fly ; or when Conquerors, to purſue : And' 
henefovs tis likely that Cuffing is ſer firſt, 
Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt ; for the for. 
mer bears the reſemblance of charging, or War- 
ding the blows, the ſecond of cloſe fighting,” and 
repelling; and the third of flying a victorious, or 
purfiog a. route ed Enemy. 


Queſtion VL 


Why Firr-droes, Pine-trees and the like, will not be 
"grafted upon | ? 


Oclarus entertaining us in his Gardens, round 
which the - River Chephiſſus runs, ſhew'd us 
ſeveral Trees ſtrangely vary'd by the different 
Grafts upon-their Stocks : We ſaw an Olive up» 
on a Juniper, 2 Peach upon a''Myrtle, Pear 
Grafts. on an Oak,” Apple upon a'Plain, a Mul- 
berry. on a Fig,and 2 great many ſuch like which 
were grown ſtrong enough to bear - Some zoqu'd 
6n Soeclarus .' as , nouriſhing "ſtranger kinds' of 
things than the Poets Phinges, or -Chime#as ; but 


Crate . 
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are of an Oily nature will not admit ſuch mix- 
tures, for we never ſee a Pine, Fir, or Cypreſs 
bear 2 Graft of another kind: And Philo ſyb- 
joyn'd, there is, Crezo, a Raſon for this amongſt 
the Philoſophers,which theGardeners confirm and 
ſtrengthen ; For they ſay, Oyl' is very burtful 
to all plants, and any plant dipt in it, like a Bee 
will ſoon dye : Now theſe Trees are of a Fat 
and Oily nature, iaſomuch that they weep Pitch 
and and if pu cnt ſheet Rae Ve, 
appears preſent] in the wound: es,2 Torch 
made chem {ends forth an Oily Smoke,and the 
brightneſs of the flame ſhews ic to be fat 3 and 
upon this account theſe Trees are as great Ene- 
mies to all other kinds of Grafts, as Ol it ſelf; 
To this Crato added, that the Bark was a par- 


not afford either convenient room, or | 
nouriſhment to the Grafts ; but when the Bark 
is moiſt, it quickly joyns with thoſe Grafts that 


are let into thejbody of the Tree : Then Se- 
to be conſider'd, that' 


elares added, «this too, ought 
that which receives a Graft of another kind, ought 
to be cafie to be chang 'd, that the Graft may pre- 
vail, and makethe Sapin the Stock fir, and natural 

it ſelf : Thus we break up the Ground, and 


| ſoften it, that being thus broken it may be more 


caltly wrought upon, and apply'd* to what,we 
plantin gy things that mm bard and rigid 
candot be ſo quickly-wrought upon, nor ſo eafily 
chang'd : Now thoſe Trees being of very light 
'Wood, do not mix well with the Grafts, becauſe 
they are very hard either to be changed, or over- 


come : But more, *tis manifeſt, that: the Stock 


"which regciyes the Graft ſhould be inſtead of : 
| | 50 
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2 Sail ſhould have a fa- 
_therefore we chooſe + og 


Volk. 
Sail to it, 


ful ory Gra 9; as Women ths re fl 


to their own. 


Queſt VIL 
About the Fiſh call 4 Remora.o Kckeneis? 


Heremonsanus the Trafien,: who we were at 
| ray Tee noble Fiſh .dinger , pointing to a 
a lixtle, longs E harp headed Fit, Gb the Seb 
ec often ſeen 
| em & be td in the Ny Ss undwode F 
ſtrange it when un- 
| AG oil tar of the Sawen prov 
it ticking to the ourfide of the Ship; and ook” . 
ic off ; -ſome-laught at Cheremoniemxur tor believing 
ſich an. incredible and unlikely tory : Others on 
- this occalion talkt very. much of Antipathys, and 
produc't .@. FLLICD of "9 ect 
effects, 1 a 
EE Ve TT, 
leaf: A Wil w$rame if 
. mY of « Fiouee: ; And: ALOTT 
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all light things to it beſides Baſil, and ſuch as are 


dipt in Oyl; and the Loadſtone will not draw a” 
piece of Iron that is rub'd with an Onion: Now all 
theſe as to matter of Fatt are very evident,but "tis 
hard, if notalt impoſſible, to find the 
cauſe. 'Then ' ſaid I, This is a meer ſhift, and 
avoiding of the Queſtion, rather than a declara- , 
tion of the Cauſe, but if we pleaſe to conſider, 
we ſhall find a great many accidents that are on- 
Conſequents of the effe&t to be unjſtly e- 
*d the cauſes of it; as for inſtance, if we 
ſhould fancy, that by "the bloſſoming of the 
Chaſt-tree, the fruit of the Vine is ripened ; be- 
cauſe this is a common ſaying, 


The Chaſt-tree bloſſoms, and the Grapes grow ripe ; 


or that the little protuberances in the Candle-ſnuff 
thicken'the Air,and make it cloudy ; or the hookt 
neſs of the Nails to be the cauſe, and not anac- 
cident conſequential to an Ulcer in the Lungs ; 
therefore as thoſe things mention'd are butcon- 
ſequents to the EffeR, through proceeding from 
one and the fame cauſe,ſoone and the fame cauſe 
ſtops the Ship, and joyns the Ecbeness toit;" for 
the Ship continuing dry, nor yet made heavy by 
the moiſture ſoaking into the' Wood, *tis' pro- 
bable thar it lightly glides o're, and as long as*tis 
clean eaſily cuts the Waves; but when tis 
throughly ſoakt, when weeds, ouze, and filth 
ſticks cupon its ſlides, the ſtroke of the Ship is , 
more obtuſe and weak; and- the Water comin 
upon this clammy Matter, doth not* fo 
ly part from it ; and this is the reaſon why they 
uſually calk theiri Ships: Now *tis likely that 
the Echeneis in this caſe ſticking * upon 'tho 
: | clammy 
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clammy Matter, is not thought an accidental 
conſequent to this cauſe » but the very cauſcit 
ſe 


- 
Queſt. VII. 
Why they ſay thoſe Horſes call d auxweml dui, are 
.F very merthſame ? 


One fay the Horſes call'd 4 *r6- 
ceived that name from the faſhion of” their 


Bridle, avxo:, that had prices like the teeth on a 


Wolfs Jaw ; 'for being fiery and hard mourh'd, 
the riders uſed fach to tame them; but- my Fa- 
ther*who ſeldom ſpeaks but on good reaſon, and 
breeds excellent Hofſes, ſaid, Thoſe that were 
ſer upon by Wolves, "when Colts, if they 
eſcap'd, grew ſwift, and mettleſome; 'and were 
call'd ideal Many agreeing to what he 
ſaid, ir began to ' be enquir'd why ſuch'an 'ac- 
cident'as'| that ſhould make them 'more' mettle- 
ſome,' and” fierce; and 'many of the "= 
thought that from ſuch" an aflaulc, fear and not 
courage was produc'd ;' and thar thence £ 

FRY ju wpe 0 rt" everythings" IMO» 
tions begatne inore/quitk and vigorous" as they 
ate in Wild-beaſts 'wheti intangled in a Net: 
Bur Gai, it ought to be conſidered whethier the 
contrary. be not more-probable ; for the Colts 
do' tot become'more ſwift by eſcaping the aſſault 
of a'Wild-beaſt, bir they had never eſcap't un- 
leGthey had been ſwift; and mettleſoine before : 
Py Hg iotes made wiſe - - > Hg 
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Queſtion Ix. 
' # 


Why the Acſb of Sheep bitten by Wolves 3 ſweeter 
than that of others, and the Wool more Ko 
8 breed Worms ? 


ATERE ter the _ = made 
that Wolves have'bitten,for 


| A no ay them, that their Fleſh is very 


ſweet,and their Wool breeds Worms: My Son-in- 
law Parroctias ſeem'd to be pretty happy in his 
reaſoning upon hs * wah laying, That the 
beaſt ' by biting the Fleſh; for 
Wolves Spirits are EN hot 6454" fiery, chax. they 
ſofter and digeft the : hardeſt Bones; and for the 
fame reaſon things bitten by Wolves rot ſoonec 
than others: but-concerning the Wooll we could 


not ant arts being ng fully refoly'd, whether ic 


breeds thoſe Worms, . of only opens a pallagetor 
them, ſeparating the Fleſh by ok "ogy 
neſs, or-proper warmth ; and that this, power 


proceeded from the: Spirits of the Wal 


which alter even the  yery Hair of the. 
that it. kills : And this | ſome. particular 4 


ſeem toconfirm, for we pgs ſome. Huntſmen 
and Cooks will kill a Beaſt with one ſtroak, fo 


that it never breaths. after, whilſt | others re- 
peattheir blows and: ſcarce do it with a. great 
yr; chew But what is more , ſome 
as they kill it infuſe ſuch a quality that e Fleſh 
rots preſently, and cannot* be kept ſivect above a 
day ; yet others that it as ſoan fihd no 
fach alteratien, but the Fleſh will keep fivcet 
long while : * And that by the manner of 
a great alteration is made even in thic Skins, 
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ind Hair of a B , Fomer ſees to witneſs when 
ſpeaking of a. good Hide, he fays, 


An Oxes Hide that fell by violens blows ; 


For not thoſe that fall by a Diſcaſe or old Age, 
but by a violent death leave us | 20 gh and 
Hides; but ttiofe that are brag 
their Hoofs grow black, "heir het Pete Gus 


Skins patrity, and are good ND kn. 
Queſtion > 


Whether the 4ntients Lg: do one bis 
Meſs, or. we that ſer mary 1 the ſame <yb, .bdt 
beſt ? 


WW thi Yi antign wh4m 


where every . particular Gueſt | had his portion 
of the Gotkee ow'd him, ſome were won- 
derfully ; well  pleasd with this order , 4 hor 


Dlan's 3 it, as unſociable, and 1g nn 
of the. opinion, Iuton ſoon as I was pays 


Office the manner of Entertainments oughe to be 
reſorting for r ſays Hgias, we; invite one 
_ barely, Ty, x) gen, ro tat and drink ; . bur 
X, pupae to cat. and drink 

aw w the Dividon o Meſſes takes away all 6- 
ciety, makes many Suppers and many tn 5g 
not one, 157. avr/hinv@,, Sups with another; but 
i ane rey kr man takes his. 
Cj 


Vol. IL 


ep if Þ it befor himlelf, and | 
7 tO provile a 


Cupy and, ble r every Gueſt wk the 
Demophontide treated Ofeſtes)" as now to ſet each 


man 


Mahal Sreichs; Ae Paoiow dom oe be 
'tite* "ris roo much, to one of a'preater too - = 


p —_ , 
: —— SW Se Wes <2 4 
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"bir 'to an Entertainment each 
* ont belly which js fatisfied with. 
* becauſe equal to that which others have, 
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man his Loaf of Bread and of Meat, .and 
feed him us "twert our of his owyy pt 
Only *tis true we are not (as tho 
Oreftes were) obliged ro be (tent, = 


courſe : Beſides; that all the Gueſts pom thi 


r Manget # 
Z hartivnd 


' a ſhare inevexy. thing, we may. rap an argu- I th 


ment from hence, the ſame diſcourle is cofnmon, th 
to us all, the faxzeSongſtreſs ſings, , and the 
HRP plays*t as the inert FELIS Er 
jd{t; ner a ted to any, *tis'a p m: 
of good Fo and each” fnan* Fan Spring th 
much as his Appetite requires, not like this moſt 
unjuſt diſtributioh” of bfead and meat, which 
prides it ſelf forſooth in being equal to all, tho 


And, Sit, as he that adminiſters the very fame || fri 
Daſe of Phyſick to all forts of Patients m F as 


ba: Þ 7 'So likewiſe" mult that, wi 
- a great . riiany Gueſts / of Ou 
Krokes —> * Brink alike, $4 before every || 4; 


4. ang meaſures what is juſt and J 'ri: 


Ef an oak dr not Geometrical propor- || al 


'tioh * 'When' we' go to a Shop to buy, we all ly 
"boſe, 'ris þ true, "ade wilt the fi") public meaſure'; Þ ha 
ings his | Fi 
, not 
bur bes wo 
cauſe ſufficient for it ſelf : Thoſe 'Patlas, (Enter- 


tairiments where every one had his tngle meſs) de. 
* Hener mentions 


Souldiers ;; "and ' in 
arSev ol we oigzht tee 96 bil 'lhep Valk 
- us; bur rather imitate the good fellow- 
ure oy 


the Ancients, who to ſhew "what pals 
honoured dupirs 1h bro egpirs thoſe ata id with mw 


rence they had for all kinds of Socigty” 
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them or-under'the fame roof,' but alſo TWYS 

2 $007]ve, thoſe that drankout of the ſame Cup, 
þ eat our' of the ſame Diſh+ Let's ' never mind 
Homers « Entertainments, they were good forrno- 
thing bat to ſtarve a Mat,” and the Makers of 
them, Kings more ſtingy; and obſervant” chan 
theralien Cooks { inforuch that- in the mid'ft of a 
Barrel, ihilft they were at Handy blows with their 
Enemies, ' they could exattly- reckon up. haw: 
many Glaſs each Man drank at his 'Fablez bus 
thoſe that Pinder deſcribes are much bertes, 


PPhere Hirees mixt ſate round the noble ed 


beckuſe ity maintain'd ſociety , and- good fl. 
lowſhip; for the, latrer wuly mixr and joyn'd 
friends, the' former divided, and afperſed them 
as perſons, tho. ſeemingly very good Friends, 
who could not ſymuch as eat with one another 
out of the ſame diſh + To this polite”! diſcourſe of 
Agias they urg'd meto reply : And'l faid,:'dpras, 
"ris true, hath reaſon to be troubled at'this unuſu- 
al diſappointment, becauſe having ſo-great a bel- 
ly (for he was” an excellent ;'Frencher-man) he. 
had no larger 'Mcts than others: In a-common 
Fiſh, ##+ - true, as Democritns (as, there:@te.no 
Bones . but that 'very ' thing hath | Inrbdurd 
wear img Stay viyny. | 
For 'tis equality, as the old woman in Euvigi? 
des hath i it, 


That faſtens Totwiss to Towns, and F riends to Friends ;, 


and Entertainments chiefly ſand in need of this, 
the neceffity' is from nature, not cuſtom, new, 
lately introduc'd, or founded/ only on opinion ; 


| I 1 1 whia 


felf by King Aveſilgus was conſtituted one of the 
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when the ſame diſh lies in common, before all, 
the Man that is {low and eats lintle, muſt be 
offended ar the other that is roo quick for him, 
as a flow Shipar the ſwift Sailer: Beſides, ſnatch» 
ing,contention, ſhoving, and the like, are not in 
my mind neighbourly beginnings of Mirth and 
Jallity ; but abſurd,doggiſh,and which »ftenend in , 
anger, or reproaches, not only againſt one ano- 
ther, bur alſo againſt the Eatertainer himſelf, or 
the Carvers of the Feaſt; but as long as woigy 
7 xl ans, Diviſion or Diſtribution, keep an e- 
quality in our Feaſts, nothing uncivil or diſorder 
ly appear'd, and they call'd the Feaſts Je, 
Diſtributions, the Entertain'd #&/]vuorg, and the 
Carvers dxi]e3s, Diſtributers, 2/3 5 Hapeiy, from 
dividing and diſtributing ro every Man his pro- 

Meſs: The Lacedemonians had Officers call'd 
apcodi]ar, diſtributers of the Fleſh, no mean 
Men, bur the chief of the City, for Lyſander him- 


xptwds!]a, in 4/is ; but when Luxury crept into S 
our Feaſts, Diſtributing was thrown out, for 1 
ſuppoſe they had not leafure to divide thele 
numerous "Tarts, Cheele-cakes, Pies, and 
ether delicate varieties; but ſurpriz'd with the 
pleaſantneſs of the taſte, and tir'd with the varie- 
ry, they left off cutting it into portions, and 
left all in common; and this is confirm'd from 


- -rhe preſent praftice ; for in our Religious or 


publick Feaſts, where the Food is ſimple and in- 
artificial, each Man hath his Meſs aſhgn'd him; 

fo that he that endeavours to retreive the Anti- 

ent cuſtom, will likewiſe recover thrift, and 
almoſt loſt frpgality again : Bur you objed 
where only-property is, community is loſt : True 
indeed, where equality is not, for not the pore +6 
ES : on G » 
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fon of what is proper, and our own, but the tak- 
ing {away of anothers, and coveting that, that is 
common,is the cauſe of all injury,and contention; 
which the »d,ur, Laws reſtraining, and confining 
within the bounds of proper, receive their name 
from their Office, being a Power yiuer, diſtri- 
buting _ every one.in order tothe commort 
good : Thus every one is not to be honoured by 
the Entertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
place : Now it propriety in theſe things” doth 
not in the leaſt hinder, but that things of greater 
moment, and the gnly confiderable; as diſcourſe 
and civility may be till common, let us leave 
off diſgracing ws wo7egs, Diſtributions, or #AF gy, 
the Lot Gas Euripides hath it) the Son of For- 
rue ; which hath no-reſpeQ either to. Riches or 
Honour ; but in its \ inconſfiderate Wheel now 
and then raiſeth up the humble and the poor, 
and makes him Maſter of himſelf; and by ac- 
the great and rich to endure ; and not 
nded at cquality,plcaſingly inſtrufts, 


cuſtomi 
be 
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Of Curioſity, of an Over-buſy Taquiſi- || * 
- tivencſs into' Things Þnpertinent. ry 


By Maurice Wheeter; live of Chriſt: 
_ - Church, Oxon. | 2 


Gituation' or contrivance, - be rieither cot 
modiouſly light and airy, or too much ex- 
pos'd to ill weather, and unhealthy; 'tis 
moſt adviſable intirely to quit ſuch an habitat 
on: unleſs, perhaps,through continuance of time, 
Neigbourhood of Friends, or any other endear-fſ mil 
ing circumſtance, a Man ſhould become much]j eh 
wedded to the place; in which caſe, it may befſ + 
poſſible, by the alteration of Windows, and new} tha 


cox 

lox 

mc 

the 

F a dyclling Houſe, by reaſon of. its 'ill +: 
be 

Can 

ma 
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placing of Doors, and Stzir-caſeg, either to re] pry 
move or lefſen theſe inconveniences. By fuck} Dil 
like remedies, even whole Cities have been much ſyo 
amended, and improv'd both as to health and 

pleaſantneſs, and 'tis ſaid of the place off 4 


my Nativity particularly, that it lying open ! 
the Weſtern winds, and the beams of _ 


Vol.1I. of Inſtr 5 into Things Impertinent., 4.85 
clmng Sun over the top - of Parnaſſus - 
ws Charan. tura'd toward the 3, but 'tis 
hr that Empedocles the Natwrah(t, ſecur'd that 

whole Region round about from the Peftilence,.. : 
by clofing vp the rift of a.certain Mountain, from 
whence a contagious Southerly dartip breath'd 
forth upon the, flat of chat Country. And now 
ſince there are (ſeveral noxious qualities, and di- 
ſtemper'd paſons that lurk within the Body too, 
as yu isthe mare immediate habitation of he Soul;. 
and which like the dark, and tempeſtyoys weathcr 

B that is wathgut,, go oud and diſturbir : There- 
fore. the hke method which has been obſery'd 
fect and annoyances of an all- 
| 1 a may be fol- 
& | lowed here10 7 Iring the whef more com- 
* | modious, ſerviceabk, and delig Manhoa fo 
the Soul. Wherein that it may enjoy its defir?d 
calmneſs, and - renity, it will conduce | þe- 


1 tow jo wm it ents whatſoever ;. that png 
(- ler elgaudal lions {h 

« | be an wp or. _ 4 We » Or it that 
is] canagt be. yct ex be fo s Hnk po 
þ tines, 291. 2 lo A os, th wa i 
e | commodated to their proper abjeRts; that 1 
r-j miſchict, and diſarder _ (at ſalt] may be 

h rotuoyes. 

ff - Among theſe, may deſervedly be agcounted 


thas: for of Curioſity, which by - its ado 


the evils of Mankind, ſcemy ro 
Dito me Ni, that” bewrays_ 50 bt: 


| ſrmaromy ' Envy, and ill-nagure, 


Why enu1us retch with ſuch. 4 pears, YAY» 
Blind to grnaghas 4 others Fautrs roving "i 


Ii 2 Who. 
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| If the knowledge of ill can reward thy ind 
ous ſearch wich. ſo much delight and ure; 
turn the point of thy Curioſity upon thy (elf, and 
thine own affaijs, and thou ſhalt within doors find 

matter enough for the molt laborious inquiries, 


+4 AO _ _- 


{ 


Where bome-bredilly qs great and many be, 
4 Thos Full tides, or lene: oth” ov Tree: 


So vaſt a \ hezp of offences ſhalt rhou find i in thy 
own converſation, ſuch variety of perturbations 
in thy .Soul, and manifold failures in thy duty: 
To take a diſtin, and orderly ſurvey of all 
which, that of Xejiophon will bea good'direRtion; 
who ſaid, That it was the manner of diſcreet Houſe 
keepers to place their Wiapens of War, Utenſil for 'the 
Kitchin, Inſtruments. of Huibqndry, and Furniture fot 
Religious,. and Sacred Servites,.ieach in ſeveral, amd 
proper Repoſitories: :50 every Man that would make an 
exadt enquiry into,and take a juſti account of hime 
ſelf ; ſhould firſt make a particular.ſearch into the 
ſevera] miſchiefs that proceed from each Paſſion 
within . hin1,. whether it be Envy, -or: Jealouſy, 
Covetouſheſs, vr Cowardice, or any ' yitious 
Inclination; and then. diſtribute, and: tange fem 
all (as it were) thto diſtin a 
-  _ This done, make thy, reviews ppon them with 
the moſt accurate inſpeRion, and that- -noth 
may = hang fe the ſevereſtſcruriny; 
that looks towards Neighbours 
Qus and cloſe up all thoſe je ht which 
may lead thee to any' Foreign +Geriolity ;; 
become .an Eves-dropper to thine own” H 
liſten to the whiſpers of thine own Walls, 
obſerve thoſe ſecreet arts of the Female-Cloſet, 
Fre © cloſe On of the Parlour, and "er trea- 
| cherous 
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cherous practices of thy Servants, which thy owa.. 
Windows will diſcover tothee. Here this inquiltiye, 

and buſy diſpoſition may: find an - Imployment, 

that will be of uſe and advantage, and is neicher. 
i-natur'd, nor impertinent ; while every.-man 

ſhall call himſelf to this ſtrict examination: 


- ws wwe 


WWioere have Ter d ? Wat have] ſaid, or done ? 
What duty * Wien? And how, bave I forgyne ? 


, But now, as the Poets feign concerning | Ls- 
* | mic, that upon her going to Bed, ſhe lays-alide 
her Eyes among the attirements of her 

Bax, and is at home for the-moſt part Rizad; ang 
drouſy too ; and only puts on her Eycs when the 
goes abroad a gadding: So gtis with moſt Men, 
who through a kind of afteCted ignorance, and.ar- 
rifical blindneſs commonly blunder, and fturable 
at their own Threſhold, are the greateſt Stran- 
pers to their own perſonal defefts, and' of all o+ 
ther, leaſt familiarly acquainted. with their pwn 
Domeſtick'ills and tollies; but when: they look 
abroad, their ſight is ſharpen'd with cl] the watch- 
ful and laborious 'Curiolity imaginable, which 
ſerves as deforming Spectacles to an evil Eye, thar 
Is already envenom'd by the malignity of a, worſe 
nature. * , 

And hence it is, that a Perſon: of this -huſy, 
meddleſom diſpoſition, is 2 greater Friend' © 
them he hates, then ro himſelt ;, for avertboking 
his own concerns, through his being ſo heedfully 
intent on thoſe of other Men; He reproves, and 
expoſes their" n i{carriages, admoniſhes them 
of the Errors, and * Follies they ought to 
correCt, and-aff rights them into greater Caution 
bar the future ; Þo that nat only the carcleſs, and 
| Li 4 un 


Perſons, ' may gain/no ſmall advantage from the 
——_ and il narure of Gneyny Peo- 
ple: Lt 


Jer was a remarkably es of the pradence; 
of Uſes, who going into the : Regiqns of des: 


parted Souls, would not exchange fo much as 
one'word with his Mother there, till he had firſt 
obtain'd an anſwer from the Oracle, and diſpatch'd 
the baſineſs he came about ; and then turning ta 
her, he afforded ſome ſmall time. for a few: imper-+ 
rinent- queſtions about the | other Women upon. 
rhe place ; asking which was Tyro, and which the 
Fir lr, and —_—_— the A Epse 
7 "FI 6x UIGS8 c3.ubbey 


hank #0 a lofty er gene 


But we ,chroughs! extream floth and j rance, be- 
ing ſtupidly careleſsof our. own Aﬀairs, muſt be 
1dly. ſpending our time and talk, either about our 
Neighbours Pedigree, how that ſuch; a one had 

« Tap! er for his Grand-father, -and that : his 
Grand mother wasa Laundreſs ; or that another 
owey'thre: or?four hundred pounds, apd Is not: a+ 
ble to pay the intereſt ; nay, and ſuch trivial. ſtuff 
as we buſy our:ſelves about, where ſuch a. Mans 
Wife: has beer all this while: ; and what "was; 
that (this and the other fellow have been talkin ing. 
of-id-a Corner. - But the wiſe Socrates -employ'd 
his-Guriofitz..co berter purpoſe, when che- went 
abour, i inquiring by what excellent precepts Pytha= 
gera#Ohtan,d fo great Aythority-among his fol- 
lowers /z" and Ariſtippus meeting Iſchamachus at 
y O5mpic Games, ad him what thoſe notions 


vw , P 
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uftwary, but even the more ſober, and-prudent- 
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las _ __y torture. one reflecting thought 
upon, themſelves; for whea the Soul being once 

defi with all ananner.gf wickedneſs, is har'd ar at 
its own bows dorgpeys it endeayaurs. $0 run 


| from it ſelf, and ranging here and there, pampers 


its own -maligajty wah jmalicoys ſpeculations on 
theills gf oghers. - 

It .is obſerv'd [of the Hen that, loathing the 
plenry:of Meax that 4s cat before heron a clean 
tloor, ſhe will be ſcratching 1 10 A hole, or ſpurn- 
ing .the dupg-hill, jn frarch of one {ingle muſty 
grain; So this ,over+ ople neglecting {uch 
obvious - and, comma /; ings, into Which any 
Man. may inquire, .and\;talk of withour offence, 
cannot be faxisfy'd, ynleſs. they rake igto the pri- 
vaie,.and £anceal'd evils of Very Faml; in the 
Neighbourhood. [It was. ſmartly. ſaid of the 
Agptian,. who being ask:d, what 'rwas he.carried 
ſo cloſe? Reply'd | I: was therefore cover 4, that it 
might be ſecret: / Which anſwer will ſerve to check 
the Guripluy of thoſe imperrinent Men, who will 
be nary peeping into the privacies of others; for 

; aſſured), 


490 


affuredly, ehere's nothing aſuely Fn, ly 


what 5s too foul to be ſeen, nor would it be kepe ſo cliſe, 
were it either fit or ſafe it ſhould be known. With- 
out knocking at the door, *tis great rudeneſs ty 


enter into anothers houſe, and therefore in formet' 


times were, Rappers fitted to the / that by 
the noiſe thereof, notice might is, ro 
the Farily ; for the ſame purpoſe are Porters ap- 
pointed now, left a ſtranger coming in unawares, 
rhe Miſtreſs, or Daughter of the Family might 
be furpriz'd buſy, or undreſs'd, or a Servant be 
ſeen under CorreQtion;or the Maids be over-heaid 
jn the heat of their Scolding - but a'Perſon of this 
prying, buſy temper, who would diſdain the be- 
iog invited to a ſober and well-govern'd Houſe, 
will yet even forcibly intrude himſelf as a ſpy into 
the indecencies of private ' Families, and "hol 
very things which Locks, Bolts, and Doors were 
intended to ſecure from common view, he prys 
ito, for no other end; but to. diſcover to all 
the World. Ariſto ſaid, that thoſe' winds were 
the moſt troubleſom, which blew up ones Gar- 
ments, and expos'd ones nakedneſs ; but theſe 
inquiſtive Prople depri deprive us of all the ſhalter or 


ſecurity of Walls and and like the wanton 
air which pervades 


ro oy _ t 

the cloſeſt [ad of «deſty ; __ n+ 
ſinuate into thoſe kiverriſments which are hid- 
den in the retirements of the Night, and ſtrip 
Men even to their very akin. $0 as *cis metrily 

faid by the Comedian concerning Cleo, that his 
Body was in one Country, =-_ his Soul'in\ano- 
'ther ; the Hands and Feet, Eyes and Thoughts 
of Inquiſitive Perſons are ſtrapling about 'in ma- 
ny places 'at once: neither rhe Manſions of the 


Great; not the Cottages of the Poor; riot the 
priv'y, 
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Venemous xy conveys a delererious impreſ- . 


Gon upon the' Brain, before irs noxious quality 
can be diſtern'd by the Palate ; So they thas 
holdly pry into the ills of great Perſons, uſually 
meet with their. own deſtrution, ſooner then 
they can diſcover the dangerous ſegret they en- 
quire after. And fo it happens, that when the 
raſhly curiousEye got contented to expatiate in the 
free and boundleſs region of refleGted light, will 
þe gazing at the imperial ſeat of brightneſs : ir 
becomes a '.ta the burning Rays, and 
freight ſinks down in pengl darknefs. . 

-Ie- was therefage well faid by Philippides s the 
Comedian, - who keing ask'd by "King Lyſma- 
chus what be deſfir'd might be imparted to 

him ; reply'd., 9 thing hut « ſeerer. And in- 
deed thoſe things in the Courts of Princes, that 
are moſt pleaſant in themſelves, and moſt de- 
lightful ta be known ; fuch - as Balls, 
cent Entertainments, and all the ſhews of Pamp, 
and Greatneſs, are exposd to common view, 
nor do they ever hide - thoſe divertiſements, and 
injoyments, which are the attendants of a prof- 
' perous eſtate: but in what cafes ſoever they 
ſeem reſerv'd, as when they are conceiving ſome 
| high diſpleaſure, or contriving the methods of a 
revenge, or raging under a fit of jealouſie, or 
—_ of the diſoyal Praflices of xheir Thr 
rg En 
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dren , or dubious concerning the treachery | of x: 
Favourite; come not | neat, nor intermeddle;,' 
for every thing is of a dreadful aſpeR,and of very 
dangerous acceſs, that is thus conceal'd, Fly | 
from fo black a Cloud, whoſe darkneſs condenſes 
into « Tempeſt ; and it will be time enough, 
when its fury breaks forth with Flaſh and Thun- 
der, for thee to obſerve upon whoſe head the 
miſcivef falls. 
© But to avoid the danger of we ors! 
divert thy thoughts to more ſafe and deligh 
enquiries; ſurvey the wonders of nature in the 
Heavens, Earth, the Sea, and Air; in which 
thou haſt a copious choice of materials for the 
more fublime, as well as - os eaſy and 
obvious con ions. If thy ' more pier- 
ding wir _— nobleſt enquiries, ad 
der the greater Luminary in it's diurnal motion, 
#2 what part of Heaven its Morning beams are 
kindled, and where thoſe Chambers of the Night 
are plac'd, which entertain its declining luſture. 
View the Moon in all her Changes, the juſt 
repreſentation of human viciffmudes; and learn 
the cauſes thar' deſtroy, and then - reſtore her 


brightneſs. | | 


' How from an infant ſpark ſprung out of Night, 
” She ſwells into a perfeft Globe of Light ; 
And ſoon, her beauties thus repaired, die 
 Wiaſling into their firſt Obſcurity. 


© "Theſe are indeced the great ſecrets of nature, 
-whoſe depth may perhaps amaze and diſcou- 
' rage thy enquiries; 'ſearch'therefore into things 
© more obvious, why "the "' fruits of Plants arc 
"[hap'd'into ſuch variety of Figures ? Why ſome 


arc 
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arecloath'd with the verdure of a perennial ſpririff; © 
#nd fair, like haſty fpend-thrifts, laviſh awzy the* 
bounties'of Heaven in one Summers ( oy 
ſtand naked to the ſucceeding Froſts. But flick 
harmleſs ſpeculations will perchance- affeR_ thee 
lirle, and it may be'thou, baft that maligiiity"in 
thy temper, which like venemous Beafts rhar can- 
not live out of ſtink, and putrefa&tion, muſt_ be 
ever preying upon the follies and miſcries* of 
Mankind. Peruſe therefore the Hiſtories of the 
world, wherein thou ſhalt find ſuch vaſt heaps 
of Wickedneſs and Mifthicf, made up of the 
downfals, and ſud:len draths of great Meri, ' rhe 
Rapes, and defilements of Women , the” Treas 
cheries of Servants, the falſeneſs of Friends, rhe 
arts of Poyſaning, the faral effefts of Envyand 
Jealoufy, rhe ruin of Families, dethroning of 
ces, with many other ſuch "direful occurs 
retices, as ny nor only delight and ſatisfy, 
but evep cloy and nauſcate thy illnatur'd- curio 
ſity. 
But neither (as i appears) are ſich antiquated 
evils. any agreeable entertainment to People of 
this peryerſe diſpoſition ; they hearken moſt to 
modern 'Tragedies, and ſuch doleful accidents as 
may be grateful as well for the novelty, as the 
horrour of the relation, All pleafant and chear- 
ful converſe is irkſome to em ; fo thar if they 
happen into a company that are talking of Wed- 
dings, the Solemnities of Sacred Rites, or Porh- 
e, | pots Proceſfionis; they mud" ip ru ir. 
i» | riot, or to divert, and' ſhorten the diſcourſe, will 
rs pretetid they kniew as much before ; yer if. 
one ſhould relate how ſuch a Wericts had a 
before-the rime, or that a Fellow was cau \ 
| another 
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another Mans Wife, or that certain People were 
at Law with cach other, or that there wag 
ati unhappy difference between near Relations, ; 
he no longer fits unconcern'd, or minds other 
things, but 


With ears prick'd up, be liſtens ; what, yn.” when, 
And how he ak; ; pray ſay, let's bear's again. 


And indecd chat proverbial ſaying, I! news goes 
ck, and 'far, was occaſiond chiefly by theſe buſy 
natur'd Men, who very unwillingly hear, or 

calk of any thing elſe. For their ike cupping 

glafles that attrat the moſt noxious humors in 
the Body,are ever ſucking in the moſt ſpiteful,and 
malicious reports ; and as in ſome Cities there are 
certain Ominous Gates, through which, nothing 

bur Scavingers Carts, or the {leads of Male- 

Qtors : So nothing goes in at their Ears, or out 

of their Mouths, but obſcene, Tragical, and hor- 
Rowling, and Wo, as in « Fail, or Hell, 

Always infeſt the places where they dwell. 


This noiſe is to them like the Syrex's Song, and 
the ſweereſt melody, the moſt pleaſant hearing 
in the World. 


Now this Curiolity being an affeQation of 


knowledge in things conceal'd, muſt needs pro- 
cced from a great degree of Spighe, and Emyy; for 
Men do not uſually hide, but ambitiouſly pro- 
claim whatever is for their honour or intereſt to 
be known ; and therefore to pry into what is in» 
Sultriouſly cover'd, can be for no other purpoſe; 


) 


then 
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then that ſecret delight curious perſons injoy in 


the diſcovery of other Mens ill, which is Spighe; 
and the relief they gather thence, to caſe them- 
ſelves under their tormenting reſeatments 
at anothers Proſperity, which is Envy ; both which 
ſpring from that Savage, and Brutal diſpoſition, 
which we call 1!-natzre. But how ungrateful ir 


cer in Vtero to be cur'd: Although ſuch a Curio- 
fity as this might in them ſeem much more tolera- 
ble, fromi the Charity of rheir Deſign, and the 
benefit intended by their Art; yet who would 
not rebuke the ſawcy officiouſneſs of that Quack, 
who ſhould unſent for, thus impudently pry into 
thole privy Diſtempers, which the SLh,, or 
perhaps the guilt of the Patient could bluſh, or 
abhor to diſcover, though it were for the ſake of 
a Cure. But thoſe that are of this curious and 
buſy humour, cannot forbear ſearching into theſe, 
and other ills too that are of a more ſecret nature; 
and which makes the praQtice the more exceeding- 
ly odius and deteſtable, the intent is not to 
remedy, but expoſe them to the World. Ir is 
not ill-raken, if the Searchers, and Offiers of the 
Cuſtoms do inſpe&t Goods openly imported ; bur 
only, when with a deſign of being vexatious and 
troubleſom, they rip up the unſuſpeRed Packers 
of private Paflengers ; and yet even this they are 
by Law authorized ro do, and it is ſometimes 
to their Joſs if they do it not; but curious and ined- 

a ; "* dleforme 
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dleforn People will be ever inquiring into other 
Mens Aﬀirs, without leave or Ct bv 
chough it be ro the gfcat negle& and damabe of 
their own. fe} ot ea 
It-is farther obſervable concerning this fort of 
Men, how averſe they are to living long m.the }} | 
| Country, as being not able to endure the quiet, I | 
| and calm ofa retired folitude:' Bur if by chan : 
they take a ſhort ramble to their Country Houſe, I ( 
| the man of their buſineſs there is more to inquire I} C 
| into their Neighbours concerns then' their own ;' | < 
that they may know how' other Mens Fruit-trees f} 6 
( 
C} 
ſt 


are blaſted, the number- of Cattel they have boſt;' 
and what a ſcanty Harvelt they are like to, have, 


| and how well their Cydet keeps ;. with which M. 

| impertinent remarks hazing £ll'd their giddy I p: 
| brains, the worm wags, and away they. muſt to/ 

| the Town again. Now a' true-bred Ruſtick, if h; 
he by chance meet with any News from. the | de 
City, he preſently turns his head another way,'Þ]| alt 
and in his blunt language thus refles upon the | m 


impertinence of it ; ſto 
an 

| One can't at quiet eat ; nor plough ones lond ; hit 

| Zo muth us country-voke they bear in hond, up! 

| With Tales ;, which idle Raſcals blow about, = Ad 
| How Kings (and well, what then 2) vall in and | Ar 
| CY £7 
Cu 


i But the buſy Cit hates the Country, as'a, dul!, 

| unfaſhionable thing, arid void of miſchief;” and 
therefore keeps himſelf :ro.the Town, that he 
may be among the Crowds that throhg theCourts, 

| ] de. Wharfs, and pick up all rhe idle 
ſtories that are dropr in the Coffee-bauſe,, Here he 
goes about pumping, hat news dye hear? Were 


not 


"» 
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not . you upon. the Exchange to day Sir 2 The 
City's in @ very tickliſh potture, what . d'ye think, on't ? 
in.1wo. or three hours. time we may be all together by 
the ears. ., If he's riding Poſt, he will light of his 
Horſe, and ev'n hug, and kifs a fellow that has a 
ſtory to tell him ; and ſtay never fo. long till be 
hears it out ; but if any cone upon demand, ſhall 
anſvver No News | He replies,. as in a paſſion, ##/hae 
(ys he) have you been neither at the Exchange or 
Coffee-houſe to day? Have you not been towards the 
Court lately ?. 'Have you not heard any thing from thoſe 
Genelemen. that newly came out of France ? It was 
(methinks) a good picce of Policy among the Lo- 


crians,, that if any Perſon coming from abroad, 


ſhould but. once ask concerning News, he was 


preſently fin'd for his Curioſity , for as Cooks, 
= F dome jv wiſh for plenty in the Commo- 

ities they trade with : So are inquifite People that 
deal much in News, ever longing for innovations, 
alterations, variety of action, or any thing that is 
miſchievous, and unlucky ; that they may find 
ſtore of Game for their reſtleſs il-nature to hunt 
and prey upon. Charondss alſo did well in pro- 
hibiting by a Law, that none fhould be brought 
upon the Stage to be exposd, unleſs it were fo? 
Adultery, or this malignant fort of Curioſity : 
And indeed there isa near afhnity between theſe 
two Vices, for Adultery is nothing elſe bur the 
Curioſity of diſcovering another Mans ſecret plea» 


© fires, and the itch of knowing what is hidden ; 


and Curiofity is (as it were, a raps and violence 
committed upon other Peoples privacies. 

And now as the accumulationff notions in the 
head uſually begets multipliciry of Words ; for 
w 1 ch reaſon, Eythagora thought fir to _ the 
foo early loquacity of his Scholars, by impoſing on 
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So the ſame Curioſity that is thus inquiſitive to 
know,is no leſs intemperate in talking roo,and muſt 
needs be as il|-ſpoken, as 'tis ill-natured. And hence it 
is that Curioſity does not only become a reſtraint 
to the vices,and follies of others,but is a diſappoint- 
ment alſo to it ſelf ; for all Mankind is exceeding | 
ſhy of inquiſitive Perſons, no ſerious buſineſs is 
conſulted of, where they. are; and if they chance I ] 
to ſurprize Men in negotiation of any Aﬀair, "tis ' « 
preſently laid aſide as carefully, as the Houſe-wife |} i 
locks up her Fiſh from the Cat, nor (if it bepofſi- I 1 
ble to avoid it) is any thing of moment faid, or |} |) 
done in their company ; but whatever is freely 
permitted to any other People to ſee, hear, or I a: 
ralk of, is kept asa great ſecret from Perſons of || b 
this buſy, impertinent Diſpoſition ; and there is | w 
no Man but would commit his Letters, Papers | ot 
and Writings to the care of a Servant, or a Stran- I to 
ger, rather then to an Acquaintance, or Relation  w! 
of this buſy and blabbing humour. th 
By the great Command which Bellerophon had JF inc 
over his Curioſity, he reſiſted the ſollicitations of F the 
a luſtful Woman ; and (though it were to the || ſha 
hazard of his life,) abſtain'd from opening the wit 
Letters, wherein he was deſign'd ro be the Mef- | hac 
fenger of his own deſtruction. For Curiofity | of 1 
and Adultery, (as was intimated before) are both | rex 
Vices of Incontinence; only they are aggravated | rak 
by a peculiar degree of madneſs, and folly, beyond F and 
what is found in moſt Vices of this nature. And} {era 
can there any thing be more ſortiſh, then for a ſo 
Man to paſs by the doors of ſo many common | ſm 
Proftitutes that are ready to ſeize him in the } poi 
Streets; and to beleaguer a Nunnery, or attempt 
breach upon the Lodgings of ſome coy and _ 
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Female, that is far more coſtly, and perhaps far 
leſs comely too, then a Hackney, Triobolar 
Strumpet: . But ſuch is plainly the Phrenſy of 
curious Perſons, who defpiling all choſe things 
that are of eaſy acceſs, and unenvied injoymeant, 
ſuch as are the divertiſements of - the Theatre, 
converſation of the Ingenious, and the diſcourſes 
of the Learned: muſt be breaking open other. 
Mens Letters, liſtening at their Neighbours 
doors, - peeping in at'their Windows, or whiſper- 
ing with their Servants; a practice,which (as it de» 
ſerves) is commonly dangerous, but ever extream- 
ly baſe, and ignominious. | | 
Now to difiwade- inquiſitive perſons (as much 
as pothble} from this ſneaking, and moſt diſpica- 
ble humor, it would contribute much, if they 
would but recolle&, and review all their paſt 
obſervations ; for as Simonides uſing at certain times 
to open two Cheſts he kept by him, found that 
wherein he put rewards, ever full; and the 0- 
ther appointed for thanks, always empty : So if 
inquiſitive People did but now and then look into 
their Bag of News, they would certainly be a- 
ſham'd of that vain and fooliſh Curioſity, which 
with ſo much hazard and trouble to themſelves, 
had been gathering together ſuch a confug?d heap 
of worthleſs, and loathfom traſh. If a Man'in 
reading over the Writings of the Antients, iavuld 
rake together all the droſs he could meet with ; 
and Colle& into one Volum all the unfinith'd 
ſcraps of Verſe in Homer, the incongruous expreſ- 
ſions in the Tragedians, or thoſe obſcenities of 
ſmutry Archilochus, for which he was ſcoru'd, and 
Pointed at, Would not ſuch a filthy Scavinger of 
Books well deſerve that curſe of the Tragedian. 
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Pox on your Taſte ! Muſt you like lice and fleas, 
Be always fed with ſcabs and naſtineſs. 


But without this imprecation, the practice it ſelf 
becomes its own puniſhment, in the diſhoneſt, and 
unprofitable drudgery of amaffing together ſuch 
a noyſom heap of other Mens vices .and follies ; 
a treaſure much reſembling the City Poneropolis, 
ſo call'd by King Philip, after he had peopl'd it 
with a crew of Rogues and Vagabonds. For 
- curious People do fo load their dirty Brains with 
the Ribauldry, and ' Soleciſms of ather Mens 
Writings, as well as the defe&ts and blemiſhes of 
their lives; that there is not the leaſt room left 
in their heads for one witty, graceful, or ingeni- 
ous thought. 

There are a ſort of People at Rome, who being 
unaffeted with any thing that is beautiful and 
pretty, either in the Works of Art or Nature: 
deſpiſe the moſt curious pieces in Painting or 
Sculpturey and the faireſt Boys and Girls that are 
there expos'd to Sale, as not worth their Money : 
Therefore they much frequent the Monſter-marke!, 
looking after People of diſtorted limbs, and prz- 
ter-natural ſhapes, and for Beaſts of the breed 0 


Africk, 


Where kinds of unlike form oft blinded be 
Into one hideous deformity. 


All which are fghts fo loathſom, as the 
themſelves would abhor, were they compell: 
often to behold them. And if they who curi 

» ouſly inquire into thoſe vicious deformities, at 
unlucky accidents that may be obſery'd in tl 
FR FR " 
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Lives of other Men, would only bind themſelves 
to a frequent recolleftion of what they had ſeen 
and heard ; there would be found very little de- 
light or advantage in ſuch ungrateful and melan- 
choly refleQions. | 

Now fince it is from the uſe and cuſtom of in» 
termedling in the AQfairs of other Men, that this 
perverſe practice grows up into ſuch vitious habit: 
therefore the beſt expedient for the remedy there- 
of is, that beginning (as it were) at a diſtance, 
and with ſuch things as do leſs excite the itch of 
of our Curioſity ; we gradually bring our ſelves 
to an utter deſuetude of inquiring into, or being 
concerned at any of thoſe things that do not per- 
tain unto us. Therefore let Men firſt make try- 
al of themſelves, in ſmaller, and leſs conſiderable 
matters ; as for the purpoſe, why ſhould it be 
thought ſueh a ſevere piece of ſelt-denyal, for any 
man, as he paſſes by, to forbear reading the in- 
ſcriptions that are upon a Monument, or Grave- 
ſtone,or the Letters that are drawn on Walls and 
Sign-poſts ? If it were but conſidered that there's 
nothing more, either for delight or benefit, to be 
learn'd thereby, but that certain People had a de- 
fire to preſerve the Memory of their Friends and 
Relations, by engraving their Names on Braſs or 
Marble z- or that ſome impudent Quack, or rook- 
ing Tradeſman wants Money, and knows no 0- 
ther way to draw Men to their Shop or Lodginge, 
but by decoying Billets, and the invitation of a 
Show-beard. The taking notice 'of which, and 
ſuch like things, although it may ſeem for the pre- 
ſent harmleſs ; yet there is really a ſecret miſchief 
wrought by ir ; while men ſuffering their minds 
to rove ſa inconſiderately at every thing they ſee, 
are inur'd to a fooliſh Curiofity in buſying them- 
k 2 {elves 
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ſelves about things impertinent. For as skilful 
Huntſmen do not permit their Beagles to fling or 
change ; but lead them forth in "couples, that 
their Noſes may be kept ſharp for their proper 


Game, 


Be it the Stag lodg'd in the woody ſhade, 
Or Fox in borrow'd den by Badger made. 


So ought Perſons of an inquiſitive temper to re- 
ſtrain the wanton excurſions of their Curiolity, 
and confine it to obſeryations of Prudence and So- 
briety. - Thus the Lyon and Eagle, which walk 
with their Claws ſheath'd, to keep them always 
pointed for their Prey ; are an example of that 
diſcretion, which Curious Perſons ſhould imitate ; 
by carefully preſerving thoſe noble faculties , of 
Wit and Undeſtanding, which were made for 
uſeful, and excellent enquiries, from being dull'd, 
and -debauch'd with low, and fottiſh ſpeculati- 
ons. ©: | 49 

The ſecond remedy of this Curioſity 1s, that 
we accuſtom our 'ſelves in paffing by, not to peep 
in at-other Mens Doors or Windows ; for in this 
caſe the Hand and- Eye are - much alike guilty ; 
and Arnocrates ſaid, One may as well go, as look 'into 
another Mans Houſe ; becauſe the Eye may reach 
what the hand cannot; and wander, where the 
foot does not come. And beſides, that'tis neither 
genfel, nor civil thus to gaze about ; a well-bred 


Perſon. will commonly diſcover very little that 5 


either meet or delighttul to look on: But | foul 
Diſhes perhaps lying about the Floor, or Wenches 
in lazy, or immodeſt poſtures, and nothing that s 
decent, or m good order, but as one faid upor 
this occaſion.  - + | | 
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For ought here's worth your ſeeing, Friend, you may 
Ev'n turn your prying look another way. 


And yet laying aſide this conſideration of uncome- 
ly fights, this very ſtaring and glancing of the 
Eyesto and fro, implies ſuch a levity of mind, and 
ſo great a defe& in good manners, as muſt needs 
render the practice in it ſelf very clowniſh and 
contemptible. When Diogenes obſery'd Dioxippus 
a Victor in the Ohmpick Exerciſes, to wreath his 
Neck as he fate in his Chariot, that he mighr 
take the better view of a fair Damſel that came 
to ſee the Sports; Look (ſays he) what a worthy 
Gameſter goes there, that even a Woman can turn bins 
which ways ſhe liſts : But theſe buſy-brain'd People 
do fo twiſt and turn themſelves to every frivolous 
Show, as if they had acquir'd a verticity in their 
heads, by their cuſtom of gazing at all things 
round about them. Now (methink) *tis by no 
means ſeemly, that the ſenſe, (which ought to 
behave.it ſelf as a Hand-maid to the Soul, in doing 
its Errands faichfully, returning ſpeedily, and 
keeping at home with ſubmiſſive, and reſerved 
Modeſty ;) ſhould be ſuffer'd lixe a wanton, and 
ungovernable Servant, to be gadding abroad 
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18 from her Miſtreſs, and ſtraying about ar her 
el pleafure. But this happens according to that of 
: Sophocles, 


As when untam'd, and hard-mouth'd Colts diſdain 
Both laſh and ſpur, nor will abide the rein: 
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For fo the ſenſes not exercis'd, and well manag'd, 
will at every turn break Jooſe into wild ex- 
curſions, and hurry reaſon along with them into 
the ſame exrravagance. - ' + ' 1. . + 

It is faid of Democritus, that he voluntarily put 
out his Eyes by the refle&tion of a burning glaſs ; 
that (as by the darkning of Windows, ſometimes 
done for the- ſame purpoſe ;) he might not by the 
allurements of ſenſe be called oft from attending 
to his purely intelleQual contemplations > whic 
Story, although it be falſe, yet this at leaſt is 
true ; that thoſe Men who are moſt addited to 
profound ſpeculations, -do leaſt of all others con- 
verſe- with the impreſſions of ſenſe. ' And there- 
fore to prevent that interruption, and diſturbance, 
which either noiſe, or impertinent viſits might be 
ro their Philoſophical Enquiries, they plac'd their 
Studies at: ſome diſtance trom Cities, and: choſe 
the night thence calle& Eyphrone) as the fitteſt 
ſeaſon for Meditation. - ES ITE » 

Farther, to forbear mixing with -a crowd of 
Fellows that are quarrelling in the Market place; 
or to {it ſtil], while the mad Rabble are rioting 
in the Streets, or at leaſt to-get out of the 'hear- 
ing of it ; will not be very difficult to any Man 
that conſiders how little there is to be gained by 
intermedling with buſie and unquiet people ; and 
how great the certain advantage is of bridling our 
Curioſity, and bringing it under ſubje&tion to the 
commands of” reaſon. And thus, when by this 
more eaſy Diſcipline, a Man hath acquir'd ſome 
power over himſelf ; exerciſes of greater difficul- 
ty are to be attempted : as for inſtance, 'to' for- 
bear-the "Theatre upon the tempting | Fame © 
ſome new' and much applauded Play ; ' to reiſf 
the importunity of a Friend that invites thee 't: 
Blow wn, a be 3» = + + en3o8 etou's 45: 4 a'Þ 
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a Ball, an entertainment at the Tavern, or a 
Conſort of Muſick ; and not to be tranſported, 
if thou chance at a diſtance to hear the din av 
a Bull-baiting, or the noiſe of the Bear-Garden. 
For as Socrates adviſes well, that Men ſhould ab- 
ſtain from taſting thoſe meats and drinks, which 
by their,exquiſite pleaſantneſs, tempt the palate 
to exceA the ſober meaſures of thirſt and hun- 
ger: ſoare all thoſe obleations of the Ear and 
Eye to be avoided, which are apt to intice Men 
into impertinence, or extravagance. When Araf- 
pes had commended the fair Parthee to Cyrus, as 
a beauty worth his admiration ; he repl 'd, for 
that very reaſon I will not ſee her, leſt if by, thy 
perſuaſion I ſhould ſee her but once,; ſhe her ſelf 
might perſuade me to ſee her often,and ſpend more 
time with her, then would be for the adv 

of my own Afﬀairs. So Alexander upon like con- 
fideration, would not truſt his Eyes in the pre- 
ſence of the beautiful Queen of Perſia; but kept 
himſelf out of the reach of her Charms, and 
treated only with her aged Mother. But we alas, 
[that no opportunity may be loſt of doing our 
ſelves all the miſchief we can by our Curioſity ;) 
cannot forbear prying into Sedans and Coaches, 
nor gazing at the Windows, nor peeping under 
the Belconies, where Women are ; nay, muſt be 
ſtaring about from the Houſe top to ſpy out all 
occaſions of our Ruine : and are all the while {6 
ſotriſhly ' inconſiderate, as to apprehend no dan- 
ger from giving ſuch a boundleſs Licenſe to our 
wandring Eyes. Now as in point of Juſtice and 
Honeſty, it conduces much to prevent our 
defrauding, and over-reaching of Z) aa Men, if 


* 


we now and then, and in ſmaller matters vo- 
luntarily abate ſornewhaz of our ſtrict dues; and 
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2s *tis a means to keep Men Chaſt "and Continent 
towards all other Women ,: if they ſometimes 
forbear/the lawful enjoyment of their own Wives 
ſo will theſe exceſſes'of Curiofity be cur'd by the 
ſame reſtraints, if inſtead of enquiring into what 

| concerns other Men, we can prevail with our 

kf | ſelves ſo far, as not to hear, or ſee all ; why done 
in our own Houſes ; nor to liſten te evefy thing 
that may be rold us concerning our ſelves, or our 

' private Aﬀairs. Oedipus by his Curioſity fell into 

F great miſchief, for being of a Parentage to him- 

ſelf unknown, and now at Cormeh, where he 
wasa Stranger ; he went about asking Queſtions 
concerning himſelf, and lighting on Laius , he 
ſlew him, and then by the Marriage of the Queen, 

' who was his own Mother, he obtained 'the Go- 
| vernment. Not contented with the thoughts of 
| | being thus happy, he muſt needs once more 
(againſt all the perſuaſions of his Wife) being en- 
quiring concerning himſelf ; when meeting with 
| an old Man that was privy to the whole con- 
rrivance, he preſſed him earneſtly to reveal the 
ſecret : and beginning now to ſuſpect the wort, 
the old Man cried out 


Alas) So ſad a tale to tell, IT dread; 


But he burning with impatience of knowing all, 
'S replies, 
f ' : And I to hear't, but yet it muſt be ſaid ; 


| Thus odly mixt with pain and pleaſure 1s 
.:M this reſtleſs itch of Curioſity, that like a healing 
| wound, it will hazard the loſs of bluod, rather 
| then want the ſeeming eaſe of being rubb'd and 
and feratch'd. Bur ſuch as either by good Nature, 
ar 
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or good Diſcipline are free from this Diſeaſe, and 
have experienc'd the unvaluable felicity of a calm 
and undiſturbed Spirit, will rather rejoyce in 
ent, then deſire to be informed of the 
Wickedneſs, 'and the Miſcries that are in the 
World, and can fit down well fatisfied in this 
Opinion, 


What Vice and Miſchiefs Mankind overflos, 
"Tis Wiſdom to forget, or not to know. 


Wherefore as a farther help to check the impa- 
tience- of our Curioſity, it will contribute much 
to practiſe ſuch Ads of Abſtinence as theſe; If 
a Letter be brought thee, lay it aſide for ſome 
time before thou read it, and-not (as many do) 
eagerly fall upon the Seal with Tooth and Nail, 
as ſoon as ever it comes to. thy hands, as if 
*rwere ſcarce poſſible to open it with ſufficient 
ſpeed ; when a Meſſenger returns, donot haſti- 
ly riſe up and run towards him, as if thou couldſt 
not hear what he had to fay, time enough; and 
if any one makes an offer to tell thee ſomething 
that is new, fay, thou hadſt rather it were good 
and uſeful. 
When at a public diſſertation I ſometime made 
at Rome, Ruſticus (who afterwards periſhed by 
the meer Envy of Domitian) was one of my 
Auditors ; a Meflage comes ſuddenly in with an 
expreſs from Ceſar : Upon which, when I offered 
ts be filent, till he had perusd the Paper, he de- 
fir'd me to proceed, nor would ſo muck as look 
into it, till the diſcourſe was ended, and the Audi- 
ence diſmiſs'd ; all that were prefent much ad- 
miring the gravity of the Man. In great Perſons, 
whole power encourages them to greater licenti- 
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ouſneſs, this vitious Curioſity is hardly curable 3 
for when it is arriv'd in them to the conſiſtence of 
an inveterate habit, they will never _— 
thoſe previous reſtraints upan their outward aCti- 
ons, Which are neceſlary to deſtroy the evil habit 
within them : For ſuch asare thus injur'd, will be 
breaking up other Mens Letters, intruding upon 
the privacies of their Friends, making bold enqui- 
ries into the unfathomable myſteries of Religion, 
profaning Sacred Places, and Holy Offices, by 
their coming where, and doing what they ought 
not, and in a word, prying into the molt ſecrer 
Atts and diſcourſes of Princes; all, or any of 
which odious practices, it will be hard for any 
one after long cuſtom to forbear, but eſpecially 
for great Perſons : And inded Princes themſelves, 
who. are concerned to have as particular know- 
ledge of all things as they can, and tro whom 'tis 
In ſome ſort neceflary for the ends of Government 
to maintain Spies, and Intelligencers about them : 
yet they are uſually hated for nothing more, then 
their retaining this lewd fort of People in quality 
of Eves-droppers of State, and- public Informers. 
The firſt that employ'd this kind of Officers, was 
Darius in his younger years, when he could not 
confide in himſelf, nor durſt truſt any one elſe; 
and the Sycilian Tyrants afterwards planted 
them in Syracuſe, but upon a revolution that hap- 
pened there; the People firſt fell upon theſe In- 
formers, and deſtroyed them without mercy. 
Of near affinity with theſe, are Calunmiators, 
which from a particular occaſion imported in the 
word, were called $ ycophants, or Figblabbers ; be- 
cauſe upon the prohibited exportation of ' that 
Fruit, they became Informers againſt thoſe that 
brake this grder, Mugh the like fort of people 
£2 8 # were 
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were thoſe at Athens, where a dearth of Grain 
ing, and the Corn-ſellers being command- 

ed to bring out their Stores for publick Sale; 
thoſe that went about liſtening at the Mills, and 
prying into Granaries, that they might find 
matter of Information againſt Offenders, were 
thence called Alirerians, or if you pleaſe, Mills 
clackers. Now the Profeſſion of theſe Fellows, 
as Vile and baſe as it may be accounted; yet the 
end thereof being only to diſcover deliberate of- 
fences, and ſuch violations of good order, 'as 
were miſchievous to Society, it is for that reaſon 
by far lefs odious then the ill-natur'd pratice of 
thoſe inquiſitive, and buſy - Perſons, who out of 
malicious wantonnefs expoſe Men to open ſhame 
for unavoidable ills, and involuntary lapſes. 
Which conſideration ſuperadded to the reſt that 
has been ſaid, is enough to render this ſort of 

malignant Curioſity extreamly execrable, and to 

be highly abborr'd, and moſt carefully avoided 

by every Man; who would delire for meer Re- 

putations ſake, not to be rank'd among that gro- 

fligate Crew of Villains, which are look'd upon 

as the moſt deteſtable of all Mankind. 
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